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A Popular Fallacy 


KNOW a young man just graduated from college who 
I feels that children in the schools ought to enjoy their 
music more than they do. He says the whole enterprise 
is primarily a sociological one anyway and that we are 
driving children away from music by making it too 
artistic. 

I am a sociologist too and no one feels any more 
strongly than I do that music ought to be enjoyed. But 
I object to young men—yes, and young women, too— 
who claim that the way to make children enjoy music 
is to let them sing cowboy songs or jazz, talk and eat 
peanuts during musical performances, and sing and play 
out of tune—or any old way. “Don’t insist on making 
it too artistic or the poor darlings will feel that it is 
high-brow”—such is their argument. 

To sing “Sweet Adeline” at a rotary club dinner, to 
play chopsticks on the piano, or to perform Sousa 
marches as a member of the town band—all these are 
good fun. If I had to choose between any combination 
of such activities on the one hand and no music at all 
on the other, I should not hesitate a moment—I would 
choose barbershop harmony, chopsticks, or even Sousa 
marches—which latter I detest. But of course these 
things are not really music, and their effect does not 
mark the limit of musical enjoyment, thank God. Music 
—real music—art music is something quite different, 
and its effect is so vastly more profound that there is 
no comparison. It is like Franklin’s kite contrasted with 
a modern dynamo. 

But the most profound effect of beautiful music upon 
the soul of man eventuates only when real music is 
being performed and when the performance is artis- 
tically perfect—or is at least striving in that direction. 
The performer may perhaps sing out of tune orplay an 
occasional wrong note, but all the time he is hearing the 
music as it ought to sound, he is aiming at the ideal— 
perfection ; and if he does not quite succeed in making 
it sound that way, it is only because of his ineptitude 

a performer. The artistic ideal shines like a white 
light on the distant horizon; the performer is traveling 
in the general direction of this light ; and the experience 
evokes a glow in his heart that is so satisfying, so in- 
describably exultant, that the humorous and superficial 
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tickling of the fancy induced by chopsticks is simply 
not in the same category. 

This, in short, is the mission of music—to arouse in 
the spirit of man—including the high school adolescent 
—a thrill of satisfaction because the music is so lovely. 
But it is lovely only as it approaches perfection, and 
the thrill does not come if we play or sing in careless, 
slovenly fashion. Therefore, the young man to whom I 
referred at the beginning is in danger of allowing his 
pupils to miss the very thing which music distinctively 
stands for—in fact its only reason for being. Jt is beau- 
tiful—that is why it is! But it is beautiful only as it 
approaches perfection. Therefore, carelessly performed 
music is simply out of the picture. It is worth nothing. 

In conclusion let me say that I thoroughly approve of 
Archie Jones’s demand that we have objectives. I, too, 
believe in objectives. I have believed in them even longer 
than Mr. Jones has. But there is one objective that I 
know about that he did not mention, and it is the most 
important one. It is this—so to guide and direct the 
high school pupil that he will have occasional high mo- 
ments—aesthetically speaking. 


Music represents a spiritual experience : an experience 
that reaches down into the very depths of the soul of 
man. But the deepest and most satisfying spiritual ex- 
perience—the one eventuating in a high moment—takes 
place only when the music being played or sung is in- 
trinsically excellent and the performance so gloriously 
perfect—either in actuality or at least in imagination— 
that it exalts the individual, enabling him to use his 
aesthetic wings and fly for a moment to a high mountain 
where he can see all things—even those which are 
ineffable. It is this exaltation of the spirit that repre- 
sents the ultimate in musical effect, and if the music 
educator does not himself rise to such heights on occa- 
sion, and if he is not teaching his pupils in such a way 
that they, too, are constantly growing in power to soar 
to high places, he is missing the whole point: he is 
failing to achieve our main objective, which is—to put 
it psychologically and pedagogically—constantly grow- 
ing and developing power on the part of each pupil to 
understand and to glow over the beauty of a chord or a 
song or a symphony. Let us not sell our birthright for 


a mess of pottage! K. W. G. 
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Music—A New Force in America 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Educational Director, National Broadcasting Company 


Mx: no longer belongs exclusively to musicians. 
It belongs to the whole people. Fine music is no 
longer just classical music. It has become once more 
the possession of the dance band and the choir loft. 
Music is where people live, in what they do, and in how 
they express themselves. After five hundred years, it 
again belongs to the people. 

When radio came in, the prediction was made that the 
concert hall and the opera house would disappear. What 
happened? The concert halls and the opera houses mul- 
tiplied. You can no more stop music than you can stop 
the surging tide of the Mississippi. The only thing you 
can do is to attempt to guide it. You can give the best 
of music to people along with the tawdry. They will 


choose the best. This is shown by the phenomenal 


growth of fine music on the air. People want it; or it 
would not stay on the air very long. 

It is an educational tragedy to think a thing is poor 
because it is popular. The music from “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs” is so good that it will live for 
generations. When a boys’ glee club from Illinois sang 
“I Got Nothin’ ” 


Gershwin’s immortal Porgy and Bess, a whole audience 


Plenty o' yesterday from George 


of music educators arose and cheered. This is not an 


illustration of their bad taste; it is an illustration of 
their sound discrimination. 

When the lovely sextet of St. Louis girls sang “Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes” from Jerome Kern’s Roberta Mon- 
day night, everyone knew that this song deserved a 
place, along with the famous “Londonderry Air,” as one 
of the great examples of song literature. 

We have reached a point in our national music think- 
ing where we can discriminate. We want our Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, and MacDowell, but we 
now know wiy we want them. 

How has all this come about? Only through the 
combined effort of at least a dozen different factors in 
the musical life of the nation. The beginning of this 
was the contribution of the European peoples to our 
civilization. First came the Spaniards with their intrepid 
Italian leader, Columbus, unconsciously discovering a 
new world. Then quickly followed their military leaders 
and their Jesuit priests and Franciscan explorers. Then 
came the French with Marquette, Joliet, DeSoto, LaSalle, 
and, with them, Father Jogues and his mission to con- 
vert the heathen Indian to the banner of Christ. Then 
came the British with Captain John Smith, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the Cabots, Lord Baltimore, William Penn, and 
the holy tribe of Pilgrims, seeking a new world free 
from political and religious persecution. Then came the 
Dutch, extending their area of world trade and in- 


An address delivered in a general session of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, St. Louis, 1938. 
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fluence ; then the Irish, seeking a place free from famine 
and human misery; then the Scotch, thriftily setting up 
their homes in the equable climate of the Carolinas. 
Then came the Welsh, bringing their knowledge of how 
to grasp from the ground coal and iron for the industrial 
growth of a nation; then the Germans from the Palat- 
inate, the Huguenots, the Moravians, the Amish Men- 
nonites, the Shakers and all the other persecuted peoples 
of a crumbling civilization. Finally came the sturdy 
peoples of Scandinavia, the husky laborers of Italy, 
Poland, Lithuania, Rumania, Slovakia, the peoples of 
the Far East, and those of Africa, to labor in the cotton 
and rice fields of the South. All these people came and 
settled this glorious new virgin territory of North 
America. 

They came to live, to prosper, to propagate a race of 
people, a conglomerate grouping of Americans. They 
were poor people but they had a song in their hearts. 
And most important for music, they had songs on their 
lips. And how they sang them! Trekking through the 
wildernesses, at the hunt, at the fireside, and in the fields, 
they sang the songs they knew—the songs of their own 
peoples, of their own fatherlands. 

Then came the musicians from Europe, bringing opera 
to New Orleans, string players from Belgium, and 
flutists and horn players Why even 
Thomas Jefferson, when planning the building of his 
home, Monticello, and the famed University of Virginia, 
sent to England for four skilled workmen—a carpenter, 
a stone-mason, a plasterer, and a well digger, but added 


from France. 


that if it were possible, these men should also comprise 
two violinists, a violist, and a cellist. And history 
records that long afterward the string quartets of 
Haydn, Mozart, and the then youthful Beethoven 
sounded down the halls of Monticello. 

The Revolution long over, peace and contentment 
filled the heart of the nation. Publishing began, because 
we were becoming self-sufficient. Public school music 
began in Boston, under the leadership of Lowell Mason. 
Artists like Jenny Lind sang in Castle Garden in New 
York and enthralled thousands upon thousands while 
touring the country. Then came another war calling 
brother against brother, to the tunes “The Battle Hymn 


’ 


of the Republic” and “Dixie”! 

Following a long period of recovery, the growth of 
orchestral music began with Theodore Thomas and 
Walter Damrosch, and the choral movement with Wil- 
liam L. Tomlins, Dudley Buck, and Hollis Dann. The 
Metropolitan Opera Company was formed, first giving 
German opera, then Italian, then German again, then 
Italian and French, and now American! 

Then came the phonograph, bringing the masterpieces 
of great musical art to the masses of the people; the 
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sound picture, with its fidelity of reproduction; the 
radio, bringing not only those great masterpieces but 
also the actual living personality and the vibrant musical 
genius of a Toscanini, as well as other musicians from 
all lands and all peoples. 

“Out of the depths have I cried to Thee, O Lord,” 
the ancient Psalmist said. Out of the depths of ignorance 
and simplicity was born a music culture. We became a 
schooled nation. Our fathers and mothers endured any 
sacrifice and suffered any frugality to give us an educa- 
tion. Our high schools grew until more than two thirds 
of our boys and girls of high school age are now in 
them. Our school music grew, led by valiant captains 
like Clarence Birchard, Osbourne McConathy, Will 
Earhart, Thaddeus Giddings, Otto Miessner, Frances 
Clark, and Joseph Maddy—until now we find ourselves 
at a convention here in St. Louis, where every phase of 
music culture is demonstrated; and this city, with the 
entire country, salutes a great triumph of a hundred 
years of school music! 


I said a dozen factors had contributed to the develop- 
ment of this new music culture. I should have said a 
thousand, yes—a hundred thousand, a million factors, 
yes, a hundred thirty million factors—all of our people! 

Yet we are not united. We still seek diverse ends 
for our musical life. The professional musician has 
only just stopped wondering at the presumptuous growth 
of the amateur. The school musician has only just 
stopped criticising the professional who lacked peda- 
gogical training. The choral world has only just accepted 





the instrumental emphasis we have placed on our music 
in the last decade. The appreciationists have only just 
recognized the wealth of appreciation existing in per- 
formance. 
appreciate the music they themselves have been re- 


The performers have only just begun to 


sponsible for re-creating. The composers have only just 


realized that they can write for use and still not sacrifice 
a single poetic or artistic standard. The publishers have 
only just recognized the talent and ability of our native 
composers and the new standards of excellence de- 
manded for materials that are to be sung and played. 

We, all of us, have only just begun to realize how 
mutually interdependent we are. Radio, motion pictures, 
and records reflect the taste of the people. The per- 
formance Monday night in the great Auditorium here 
in St. Louis showed definitely how close the schools are 
to the musical hearts and desires of the people. 

Why cannot we get together? Why cannot we form 
a national music council composed of elected representa- 
tives of every recognized factor in the musical progress 
of this nation? Why cannot the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference at its twenty-fifth session here in 
St. Louis initiate such a movement ? 

Cannot the National Federation of Music Clubs, the 
Music Teachers National Association, the Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association, the Musicians Unions, the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers, the Associations of Musical Artists, the Concert 
Managers, the National and other music camps, the 
Sinfonia and other fraternities, the Orchestral Associa- 
tions, the Associated Glee Clubs, the music schools, the 
piano teachers, the recognized vocal teacher groups, the 
Guild and the Association of Organists, the church 
choirs and the amateur and junior musicians clubs, the 
motion picture and the radio industries—all be repre- 
sented in one council, which will speak as one voice for 
music? 

Let us settle our differences within the family and 
go out to the public with one great objective: to lay a 
foundation for music in the life of the people, to build 
a singing, playing, appreciating, joyous musical America ! 
We will stand or fall according to the measure in which 
that objective is accomplished. 























| The Sectional Conferences—1939 | 


Schedule of the Biennial Conventions of the Six Divisions of the 
Music Educators National Conference | 
| 


Southern Conference for Music Education............ Louisville, Kentucky—March 5, 6, 7 and 8 


President: Edwin N. C. Barnes, Parkview School, Washington, D. C. 


Eastern Music Educators Conference........... Boston, Massachusetts—March 14, 15, 16 and 17 
President: F. Colwell Conklin, 63 Hillcrest Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. | 


North Central Music Educators Conference....... Detroit, Michigan, March 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23 


President: Charles B. Righter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Northwest Music Educators Conference...... Tacoma, Washington—March 29, 30, 31 and April 1 
President: Louis G. Wersen, 719 N. Third Street, Tacoma, Wash. 

California-Western Music Educators Conference....(Place to be announced)—April 3, 4, 5 and 6 
President: S. Earle Blakeslee, 214 E. 4th Street, Ontario, Calif. 

Southwestern Music Educators Conference.........San Antonio, Texas—April 12, 13, 14 and 15 

President: Catharine E. Strouse, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 

Note: Correspondence regarding the conventions and other Sectional 

Conference activities should be addressed to the headquarters office at 

64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, or to the respective presidents indicated above. | 
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Mustc—A New Force in America 


FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Educational Director, National Broadcasting Company 


M “= no longer belongs exclusively to musicians. 
It belongs to the whole people. Fine music is no 
longer just classical music. It has become once more 
the possession of the dance band and the choir loft. 
Music is where people live, in what they do, and in how 
they express themselves. After five hundred years, it 
again belongs to the people. 

When radio came in, the prediction was made that the 
concert hall and the opera house would disappear. What 
happened? The concert halls and the opera houses mul- 
tiplied. You can no more stop music than you can stop 
the surging tide of the Mississippi. The only thing vou 
can do is to attempt to guide it. You can give the best 
of music to people along with the tawdry. They will 


choose the best. This is shown by the phenomenal 


growth of fine music on the air. People want it; or it 
would not stay on the air very long. 

lt is an educational tragedy to think a thing is poor 
because it is popular. The music from “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs” is so good that it will live for 
generations. When a boys’ glee club from Illinois sang 
“IT Got Nothin’ ” 
Gershwin’s immortal Porgy and Bess, a whole audience 


Plenty o’ yesterday from George 


of music educators arose and cheered. This is not an 
illustration of their bad taste; it is an illustration of 
their sound discrimination. 

When the lovely sextet of St. Louis girls sang “Smoke 
Gets in Your Eyes” from Jerome Kern’s Roberta Mon- 
day night, everyone knew that this song deserved a 
place, along with the famous “Londonderry Air,” as one 
of the great examples of song literature. 

We have reached a point in our national music think- 
ing where we can discriminate. We want our Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, and MacDowell, but we 
now know why we want them. 

How has all this come about? Only through the 
combined effort of at least a dozen different factors in 
the musical life of the nation. The beginning of this 
was the contribution of the European peoples to our 
civilization. First came the Spaniards with their intrepid 
Italian leader, Columbus, unconsciously discovering a 
new world. Then quickly followed their military leaders 
and their Jesuit priests and Franciscan explorers. Then 
came the French with Marquette, Joliet, DeSoto, LaSalle, 
and, with them, Father Jogues and his mission to con- 
vert the heathen Indian to the banner of Christ. Then 
came the British with Captain John Smith, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, the Cabots, Lord Baltimore, William Penn, and 
the holy tribe of Pilgrims, seeking a new world free 
from political and religious persecution. Then came the 
Dutch, extending their area of world trade and in- 
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fluence ; then the Irish, seeking a place free from famine 
and human misery; then the Scotch, thriftily setting up 
their homes in the equable climate of the Carolinas. 
Then came the Welsh, bringing their knowledge of how 
to grasp from the ground coal and iron for the industrial 
growth of a nation; then the Germans from the Palat- 
inate, the Huguenots, the Moravians, the Amish Men- 
nonites, the Shakers and all the other persecuted peoples 
of a crumbling civilization. Finally came the sturdy 
peoples of Scandinavia, the husky laborers of Italy, 
Poland, Lithuania, Rumania, Slovakia, the peoples of 
the Far East, and those of Africa, to labor in the cotton 
and rice fields of the South. All these people came and 
settled this glorious new virgin territory of North 
America. 

They came to live, to prosper, to propagate a race of 
people, a conglomerate grouping of Americans. They 
were poor people but they had a song in their hearts. 
And most important for music, they had songs on their 
lips. And how they sang them! Trekking through the 
wildernesses, at the hunt, at the fireside, and in the fields, 
they sang the songs they knew—the songs of their own 
peoples, of their own fatherlands. 

Then came the musicians from Europe, bringing opera 
selgium, and 
flutists and horn players Why even 
Thomas Jefferson, when planning the building of his 
home, Monticello, and the famed University of Virginia, 
sent to England for four skilled workmen—a carpenter, 
a stone-mason, a plasterer, and a well digger, but added 
that if it were possible, these men should also comprise 
And history 


to New Orleans, string players from 


from France. 





two violinists, a violist, and a cellist. 
records that long afterward the string quartets of 
Haydn, Mozart, and the then youthful Beethoven 
sounded down the halls of Monticello. 

The Revolution long over, peace and contentment 
filled the heart of the nation. Publishing began, because 
we were becoming self-sufficient. Public school music 
began in Boston, under the leadership of Lowell Mason. 
Artists like Jenny Lind sang in Castle Garden in New 
York and enthralled thousands upon thousands while 
touring the country. Then came another war calling 
brother against brother, to the tunes “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic” and “Dixie’’! 

Following a long period of recovery, the growth of 
orchestral music began with Theodore Thomas and 
Walter Damrosch, and the choral movement with Wil- 
liam L. Tomlins, Dudley Buck, and Hollis Dann. The 
Metropolitan Opera Company was formed, first giving 
German opera, then Italian, then German again, then 
Italian and French, and now American! 

Then came the phonograph, bringing the masterpieces 
of great musical art to the masses of the people; the 
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sound picture, with its fidelity of reproduction; the 
radio, bringing not only those great masterpieces but 
also the actual living personality and the vibrant musical 
genius of a Toscanini, as well as other musicians from 
all lands and all peoples. 

“Out of the depths have I cried to Thee, O Lord,” 
the ancient Psalmist said. Out of the depths of ignorance 
and simplicity was born a music culture. We became a 
schooled nation. Our fathers and mothers endured any 
sacrifice and suffered any frugality to give us an educa- 
tion. Our high schools grew until more than two thirds 
of our boys and girls of high school age are now in 
them. Our school music grew, led by valiant captains 
like Clarence Birchard, Osbourne McConathy, Will 
Earhart, Thaddeus Giddings, Otto Miessner, Frances 
Clark, and Joseph Maddy—until now we find ourselves 
at a convention here in St. Louis, where every phase of 
music culture is demonstrated; and this city, with the 
entire country, salutes a great triumph of a hundred 
years of school music! 


I said a dozen factors had contributed to the develop- 
ment of this new music culture. I should have said a 
thousand, yes—a hundred thousand, a million factors, 
all of our people! 





yes, a hundred thirty million factors 

Yet we are not united. We still seek diverse ends 
for our musical life. The professional musician has 
only just stopped wondering at the presumptuous growth 
of the amateur. The school musician has only just 
stopped criticising the professional who lacked peda- 
gogical training. The choral world has only just accepted 
the instrumental emphasis we have placed on our music 
in the last decade. The appreciationists have only just 
recognized the wealth of appreciation existing in per- 
formance. 
appreciate the music they themselves have been re- 


The performers have only just begun to 


sponsible for re-creating. The composers have only just 





realized that they can write for use and still not sacrifice 
a single poetic or artistic standard. The publishers have 
only just recognized the talent and ability of our native 
composers and the new standards of excellence de- 
manded for materials that are to be sung and played. 

We, all of us, have only just begun to realize how 
mutually interdependent we are. Radio, motion pictures, 
and records reflect the taste of the people. The per- 
formance Monday night in the great Auditorium here 
in St. Louis showed definitely how close the schools are 
to the musical hearts and desires of the people. 

Why cannot we get together? Why cannot we form 
a national music council composed of elected representa- 
tives of every recognized factor in the musical progress 
of this nation? Why cannot the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference at its twenty-fifth session here in 
St. Louis initiate such a movement? 

Cannot the National Federation of Music Clubs, the 
Music Teachers National Association, the Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association, the Musicians Unions, the 
American Society of Composers, Authors, and Pub- 
lishers, the Associations of Musical Artists, the Concert 
Managers, the National and other music camps, the 
Sinfonia and other fraternities, the Orchestral Associa- 
tions, the Associated Glee Clubs, the music schools, the 
piano teachers, the recognized vocal teacher groups, the 
Guild and the Association of Organists, the church 
choirs and the amateur and junior musicians clubs, the 
motion picture and the radio industries—all be repre- 
sented in one council, which will speak as one voice for 
music? 

Let us settle our differences within the family and 
go out to the public with one great objective: to lay a 
foundation for music in the life of the people, to build 
a singing, playing, appreciating, joyous musical America! 
We will stand or fall according to the measure in which 
that objective is accomplished. 
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A Basic Program for Music 5. tudy 


GRADES FOUR, FIVE AND SIX 





A Preliminary Report by the Music Education Research Council’ 


HE MUSICAL experiences listed in the “Basic Pro- 
‘Lae for the Study of Music—Grades 1-2-3” are 
fundamental in music education, and with one exception 
may well be continued by the children not only through 
grades four, five, and six but also in high school, in 
college, and in after life. The single exception is that 
of the rhythm band. All the other experiences begun 
in the primary grades, including singing, ear training, 
rhythm work, sight reading, appreciation and creative 
work, are phases of music activity arising from im- 
pulses inherent in some degree in every individual and 
their continuous development should be assured by in- 
cluding them in the curriculum throughout school life. 
Other activities resting upon and growing out of these, 
such as instrumental classes, piano classes, orchestra, 
and two- and three-part singing should find a place in 
the intermediate grades. 


With the exception of the rhythm band, instrumental 
instruction, and creative music all the activities already 
referred to were included in, and recommended by, the 
“Standard Course in Music for Graded Schools,” 
adopted by the National Conference at St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, in 1921, with a suggested fixed attainment to be 
reached by all the pupils. Our present conception of 
elementary education has for many reasons made it seem 
increasingly undesirable to set up rigid standards of 
specific achievements for all pupils. Music appreciation 
in its widest sense is the general goal of all school music 
teaching ; and progress is to be measured by an abiding 
interest in music rather than by fixed achievements in 
tonal memory, rhythmic response, or sight reading and 
other skills. 


Objectives 


Of the several general objectives which have influ- 
enced public school music teaching that of preparing for 
music as a vocation can be given little if any sanction 
because of the comparatively small number who will 
become professional musicians. On the other hand, the 
avocational objective, that of cultivating the amateur 
spirit with its attendant skills, is possible and highly 
desirable. This objective bears fruit in community and 
festival choruses, choirs, glee and madrigal clubs, com- 
munity and Sunday school orchestras, small ensemble 
groups and all the many amateur music activities with 


1The Music Education Research Council is engaged in preparing a 
course of study in music that will embrace all years from the kindergarten 
stage to the final years of the senior high oukesh ae of Study in 
Music—Grades 1, 2, 3,” prepared by Karl W. Gehrkens, is published in 
the September, 1936, Journal and in the Conference Yearbook of the same 
year.] Edward B. Birge was assigned to the section dealing with grades 
four to six inclusive; and this statement was prepared him for the 
Council. It was studied and approved tentatively by the Council durin 
the biennial convention of the M. E. N. C. in St. Louis (1938), but fina 
acceptance was withheld until other sections of the course, with which 
this section must articulate and codérdinate, could come before the Council. 
Sen geen in the official magazine was recommended, however, by the 
ounctt. 
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which we are familiar, and whose personnel, in their 
school days, formed a considerable percentage of those 
attending school. Another objective equally potent and 
desirable is that of music as a part of general culture. 
Probably this objective applies directly to a majority of 
the pupils in the schools, those who later on will be 
consumers rather than performers of music. It is not 
to be inferred, however, that a special teaching plan be 
set up for each of these objectives. On the contrary, 
care should be taken that instructional programs for a 
year, a semester, a month, or a week be of such a 
balanced nature that no one activity be stressed to the 
exclusion. of others and that all the work planned be 
such as all the pupils can participate in. Furthermore, 
although the subject of music can be studied in isolation, 
it should not be kept so cloistered as to lose valuable and 
broadening contacts with related aspects of life belong- 
ing to other subjects such as literature, social studies, 
and science. The relationship of music to other fields 
of culture should be made evident in the organization of 
the program, but its own unique value should by no 
means be neglected or lost. 


Some Considerations of Procedure 

(1) InpivipuAL DiFFERENCES.—Several ways of deal- 
ing with individual differences merit consideration : 

(a) Individual singing should be a part of the routine 
of regular music lessons for all pupils, with due balance 
of time between group and individual activity, and with 
more emphasis upon individual participation than upon 
individual excellence. 

(b) School choirs may be organized for the more 
capable pupils. Such groups may represent the class or 
school at concerts, assemblies, and festivals. Member- 
ship in a choir should be regulated by purely musical 
considerations, the singing serving as an incentive and 
standard for the entire school. 

(c) Differentiation may find expression by encourag- 
ing the development of individual leadership and initia- 
tive in the many activities in which the pupils cooperate 
—in sight reading, in rhythmic activities and games, in 
home music interests, in reading about music, in keeping 
scrapbooks, in reporting concerts and radio programs, 
and in discussing current musical events, etc. 

(2) Reapinc Music: 

(a) Developing a feeling for tonality. 

i. The sol-fa syllables—From the first inclusion in 
the curriculum of music as a school subject teachers 
have made use of the sol-fa syllables. These singing 
names have always been associated with learning to read 
music. Their undoubted power to inculcate a confident 
feeling for tonality and to fix in the memory the inter- 
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relations of tones is what constitutes their unique value, 
a value which any study of the printed music page 
should not be allowed to weaken. 

ii, Numbers.—Though less euphoneous as singing 
names than the sol-fa syllables, numbers are sometimes 
used for the same purpose. 

iit, Developing tonality feeling without names.—If 
syllables are not used, tonality feeling may result from 
the codrdination of eye and ear by singing with attention 
to scale, interval, and chord groups of tones which recur 
frequently in the songs, provided also there is developed 
a strong feeling for the first tone of the scale and the 
tonic chord. 

(b) The printed page—Pleasure and skill in under- 
standing the thought of the composer from the printed 
music will be most readily assured if the music page be 
studied as the record of musical beauty. Children will 
have taken their first steps in reading music in the 
primary grades, their technical progress being largely 
dependent upon acquiring a tonal and rhythmic memory 
analogous to their experience with learning to read a 
language. Also as in language reading, memory is built 
up by interested attention to the material as a whole and 
its various parts. Such a memory we can call a music 
reading vocabulary; and like language vocabulary, it 
will grow with frequent opportunity of successful appli- 
cation to music which is liked. 

It has sometimes been said that children do not like 
to read music. If this means merely recalling sounds 
from printed notes, why should they? Technically, read- 
ing is strictly a means to an end, and it should not be 
expected to give pleasure unless the end sought is 
pleasurable. If, however, the music used for reading 
purposes has vital interest, and if the children learn to 
look successfully for the musical thought as they learn 
to look for the thought in printed language, the activity 
can hardly fail to be accompanied by a feeling of 
pleasure. 


(3) PHases oF Music Stupy: 

(a) Units of study devoted to tonal and rhythmic 
problems, with a review of previous problems, using 
songs appropriate to the season of the year including 
national holidays, and making frequent use of phono- 
graph records for listening. 

(b) Units of study devoted to the music of particular 
composers or groups of composers. 

(c) Units of study integrated with American and 
European history, literature, and other social studies. 

With this background in mind, some of the possible 
and worth-while outcomes of children’s experience with 
music in the intermediate grades may now be considered. 


Outcomes 

(1) Increasing pleasure and discrimination in listen- 
ing to music with preference for the good rather than 
for the cheap. Such an outcome can most successfully 
be realized if appreciation be the motivating goal of 
every lesson whether it be singing, playing, or listening, 
provided also that the music studied have intrinsic 
musical worth. The programs provided in school for 
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listening should be well planned; and the pupils should 
be encouraged to attend concerts and recitals at every 
opportunity. Such radio programs as the Damrosch 
broadcasts and those of the Philharmonic and other 
symphony orchestras present a standard to which can 
be referred all music coming over the air. 

(2) Beautiful part singing —Of all the musical activi- 
ties of the intermediate grades, the beautiful rendition 
with unchanged voices of two- or three-part songs is 
unique as an aesthetic product. Such poignantly moving 
vocal effects are possible only by the unchanged voices 
of children and only in the years immediately preceding 
the voice-changing period. No effort, therefore, should 
be spared to make their preadolescent part singing a 
richly significant musical and emotional experience. This 
is not intended in any way to minimize the equally 
important values of accompanied unison singing. 

(3) Instrumental activities—Although singing is the 
fundamental musical activity of the elementary grades 
many children are realizing the opportunity of group 
instruction in instruments. If the teacher understands 
the instruments and is skilled in group psychology, class 
lessons in piano, violin and other instruments will not 
only give adequate fundamental training but will prepare 
the way for the elementary orchestra and band. But 
for this outcome, a good teacher is indispensable. Cor- 
rect habits of posture and tone production must be 
inculcated in order to make this work justifiable educa- 
tionally. Very recently some schools have tried the 
experiment of having children bring their instruments 
to the singing class and having them play the songs 
while their classmates sing. Here again, everything 
depends upon the teacher. 

(4) Creative expression--Just as reading music is 
the successful re-creating of the composer’s thoughts, 
so composition itself is the re-creating, in purposeful 
form, of the musical thoughts and idioms which have 
been stored up in the memory. Children who have 
sufficient tonal and rhythmic memory for reading their 
school songs may well be encouraged to compose songs 
of their own, under the guidance of the teacher and 
with the cooperation of the whole class. A fusion of 
the musical, rhythmical, and dramatic creative impulses 
offers large possibilities. The most essential value of 
creative expression is that the child discovers music as 
a medium of the sincere expression of his own feeling. 
Secondary, but not unimportant, values are the strength- 
ening of appreciation of phrase structure and grouping 
of some of the subtleties of cadence formation, and a 
better understanding of the problems of notation. 


In General 

The five kinds of musical experience herein listed as 
appropriate for the intermediate grades, namely, listen- 
ing to music, reading music, beautiful unison and part 
singing, instrumental activity and creative expression, 
may be realized in some degree by all normal children, 
and a high degree of ability in one or more of these 
types of experience is found in specially musical pupils. 
They should all be included in the teaching plans of 
grades IV-V-VI so far as opportunity permits. 
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ITTSBURGH, the materialistic and realistic city of iron 
P and steel, which has developed manufacturing, 
commerce, and finance to a superlative degree, is not 
neglecting the intellectual and spiritual sides of her 
nature. Her art exhibits at the Carnegie Institute are 
internationally famous; good music is appreciated and 
sponsored by an ever-increasing number of her citizens. 

Pittsburgh’s most recent contribution to the world of 
music is the Stephen Collins Foster Memorial, dedicated 
June 2, 1937, on the campus of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. This structure, an embodiment in stone and steel 
of the city’s love for the melodies of her gifted son, is 
one of the finest memorials to a composer which has yet 
been established. It is Pittsburgh’s tribute to the modest, 
unassuming poet and musician whose melodies have be- 
come the heart songs of the American people. 

Four songs composed by this Pittsburgher are the 
heritage, not only of his native America, but of the en- 
tire world: “Old Folks at Home,” “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Massa’s in de Cold Ground,” and “Old Black 
Joe.” At least a dozen more of Foster’s two hundred 
works — plantation melodies, sentimental ballads, and 
songs in lighter vein—are loved and sung as widely 
today as when they were written in the middle nine- 
teenth century. 

Stephen Foster was an artist who painted in song the 
romance, the color, and the sentiment of pre-Civil War 
America. We can recall in his music faint echoes of the 
voice of an earlier age, goné never to return. 

For more than three quarters of a century these songs 
have been part of the everyday lives of the American 
people, yet strangely enough their composer was at one 
time in danger of being completely forgotten. He was 
becoming a shadowy, half-legendary figure whose very 
name was dying away, even though the remarkable 
vitality of his finest songs kept them very much alive. 

It is appropriate that the city of his birth should be a 
leader in the movement to award Stephen Foster, the 
Pittsburgh 


she has 


man, the recognition he rightfully deserves. 
has honored her industrialists and financiers ; 
not forgotten the men who are responsible for her music 
and her art. 

The Stephen Foster Memorial is the joint undertak- 
ing of the Tuesday Musical Club of Pittsburgh, the 
University of Pittsburgh, and lovers of Foster’s music, 
not only in the city, but throughout the state and the 
nation. The idea of the Memorial was born in the mind of 
Mrs. Will Earhart, when she was president of the Club 
in 1927. Her associates enthusiastically accepted her 
plan, and the Club became the chief sponsor of the 
project. Through its chancellor, Dr. John G. Bowman, the 
University offered a site for the Memorial on its campus, 
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and agreed to maintain and operate the building after 
completion. 

The half million dollars necessary for construction 
and equipment were contributed by philanthropists, 
music clubs, educational foundations, Pittsburgh citizens, 
and school children. 

Ten years of conception, planning, financing, and con- 
struction were represented in the Gothic Memorial 
formally dedicated in early June, 1937. Charles Z. 
Klauder, the architect, of Philadelphia, had designed it 
to harmonize with the ever-soaring lines of the lofty 
Cathedral of Learning, which rises above it. The Cathe- 
dral has come to be the symbol of Pittsburgh’s own per- 
sonality, striving for some higher goal; the Memorial, 
the material evidence of the city’s wish to honor the 
melodist who sang with such simplicity and such sin- 
cerity, has become forever associated with that symbol. 

The Memorial is not only a tribute to a composer of 
a past generation; it is a living institution of the pres- 
ent, contributing to the musical, the dramatic, and the 
intellectual progress of the community. 

The Memorial’s auditorium, seating approximately 
seven hundred persons, is ideally suited for musical 


programs. Here the Tuesday Musical Club has its con- 
certs. The University of Pittsburgh makes use of it for 


assemblies and lectures. Student organizations, such as 
the glee clubs and dramatic organizations, present their 
Various educational and musical con- 
ferences have met here. When the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association held their national convention in 
Pittsburgh in December, 1937, they were the guests of 
the University and the Tuesday Musical Club at a pro- 
gram of Stephen Foster’s music, given one afternoon in 
the Memorial. 

The artists whose work is represented in the Memorial 
are all masters of their professions. Gustav Ketterer, 
of Philadelphia, planned the woodwork and the interior 
decorations. The visitor is impressed by the brilliant 
red curtain in the auditorium, which adds life and color 
to the otherwise gray Indiana limestone interior. Samuel 
Yellin, of Philadelphia, designed and made the hand- 
wrought ironwork used throughout the building. The 
studios of Charles Connick, formerly in Pittsburgh, now 
located in Boston, have produced a series of stained glass 
windows depicting the themes of the best known of 
Stephen Foster’s songs. Mr. Connick has long been 
known as an able practitioner of his medieval art; the 
Foster windows have added to his reputation. Rich in 
reds, purples, and greens, and sympathetic in treatment, 
these windows are of intense interest to the visitor. The 
delicate stone carvings in the Memorial are the work of 
Edward Ardilino, of New York. 


work in the hall. 
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Inset: 


As the visitor enters the building, he finds himself in 
the spacious foyer, with the two entrances to the audi- 
torium facing him. Over the doors are engraved, fit- 
tingly enough, the themes of Foster’s best-loved melo- 
dies: “Old Folks at Home” and “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” 


On the floor below the auditorium, there is a large 
social room, used for organization meetings, informal 
assemblies, and rehearsals. Here also are the permanent 
offices of the Tuesday Musical Club, a kitchen, and 
dressing rooms for musicians, lecturers, and actors. 

The left wing of the building is devoted entirely to 
Stephen Collins Foster. It houses the shrine dedicated 
to the memory of the composer, and also the quarters 
of the Foster Hall Collection, the largest and most com- 
plete assemblage ever made of material relating to his 
life and works. 

The Foster Hall Collection was established by Josiah 
Kirby Lilly, of Indianapolis, late in 1930.' A deep love 
for Foster’s music, acquired in childhood and carried 
throughout his entire life, was the direct cause of his 
endeavor to assemble all available material relating to 
the composer’s career and music. He succeeded in build- 
ing up the most important of all Foster collections. 
Within several years it comprised more than ten thou- 
sand separate items: original manuscripts and letters; 
first editions and early and modern editions of Foster’s 
music; personal possessions of the composer; books; 


1An account of the founding of the Foster Hall Collection, and a 
description of the original Foster Hall in Indianapolis, and its vari- 
ous activities, appeared under the title of “The Shrine of the 


American Troubadour,” in the Mustc EpucaTors JOURNAL, Febru- 
ary, 


1935. 
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magazine and newspaper articles ; pictures and portraits ; 
phonograph records ; broadsides ; and other material. 

Shortly after he established his collection, Mr. Lilly 
heard of the proposed Pittsburgh Memorial. He be- 
came interested in the work of the Tuesday Musical 
Club and the University, and eventually decided to 
present his entire Collection to the University of Pitts- 
burgh, to be maintained by them in the Memorial soon 
to be erected. Special arrangements for housing and 
displaying the Collection were made, and were incor- 
porated into the architect’s plans for the building. 

The present quarters of the Foster Hall Collection 
consist of a library, office, and storage room. 

The shrine dedicated to Stephen Foster is a room of 
twelve sides, containing a series of Gothic 
Around the walls are displayed facsimiles of the music 
pages of the first or earliest obtainable edition of every 
published song, composition, arrangement, and transla- 
tion by Stephen Foster so far discovered. Show cases 
for the display of original manuscripts and letters, per- 
sonal relics of the composer, and other Fosteriana, are 
to be placed in the shrine so that eventually it will be- 
come a Stephen Foster museum. 


arches. 


Almost forty thousand persons have visited the build- 
ing since its dedication, to attend programs in the audi- 
torium, to inspect the Foster displays, or to study the 
material in the Foster Hall Collection. 

The Stephen Foster Memorial of Pittsburgh might 
well adopt as its own standard the inscription which 
appears on a bronze tablet at the entrance to the original 
Foster Hall in Indianapolis: “Dedicated to Harmony— 
Let No Discordant Note Enter Here.” 
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OME YEARS ago when Madame Gadski and her 
S daughter were visiting our laboratory and observing 
various tests and demonstrations in hearing, I tested 
the upper limit of hearing for the daughter and found 
it was well up above 20,000 vibrations per second. In 
testing the mother, a great artist, I found that she fell 
short of this by more than one octave. It seemed 
incredible to the mother that her daughter who was not 
a musician should hear such a wide range of tones 
which she, the artist, could not hear at all. The experi- 
ment was therefore verified most carefully, and the first 
findings were confirmed. 

When I explained to the mother that this was a 
normal change in hearing that takes place with age and 
that it meant not only that she could not hear these 
high tones in nature or in music but that she could not 
hear the true quality of her own voice as she had heard 
it when younger, she seemed amazed and pointed out 
that she had never noticed any change in her hearing 
of music. 

Her case probably represents the typical situation and 
attitude of aging musicians. They are not familiar with 
the law of a progressive lowering of the upper register 
with age, and the change comes upon them so gradually 
that they have no means of comparison by which they 
can determine the change in tone quality which follows. 

When I was half as old as I am now, I had very 
superior hearing throughout the entire register, reaching 
well above 20,000 vibrations. I cannot say exactly how 
much because the methods of measuring the upper limit 
at that time were not as reliable as they are now. At 
the present time with a very accurate measurement, I 
can hear a loud tone as high as 4,000 vibrations per 
second; but when that tone is made softer and softer, 
my upper limit falls lower and lower so that a pianissimo 
tone may not be heard at 3,000 vibrations. Yet my 
hearing below 3,000 is about as keen as it ever was in 
youth. 

I have cited these two cases because they are typical 
of what happens to all of us, whether musical or un- 
musical, as age comes on. In order to establish this 
point, an adequate sampling of the hearing of persons 
above fifty years of age was made in the laboratory by 
Dr. Noble Kelley. Having found persons of this age 
who were intelligent and interested in taking the test, 
the experimenter first subjected them to an otological 
examination to determine whether or not there was any 


1 This article is based upon investigations made by Dr. Noble Kelley as 
Eastman Fellow in the Psychological Laboratory of the University of 
Iowa. 
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CHANGE OF MUSICAL HEARING WITH AGE: 





PRESBYCOUSIS' 


serious loss of hearing in the lower register, and, second, 
whether or not loss of hearing at any register was due 
to disease or illness of any kind. He rejected all those 
who had significant loss of hearing in the lower register 
and also those who had any loss of hearing that was 
due to past or present disease or any other form of 
injury, so that the statistics which he collected would be 
based upon intelligent observers who had not suffered 
any deteriorating disease of the ear and whose hearing 
in the lower register was not seriously affected. 

The subjects were divided into four age groups: 
(1) 50-59, 60 ears; (2) 60-69, 80 ears; (3) 70-79, 22 
ears; and (4) 80-89, 6 ears. The results of these 
measurements are shown in Table 1, in which, for each 
age group and each octave, the top number shows the 
average amount of hearing loss in terms of decibels, and 
the figure in parentheses below this shows the average 
deviation from the average for the group. These data 
are plotted in Figure 1, which gives us a clear picture 
of this law of degeneration in the ear. The law is known 
technically in otology as Presbycousis, meaning “loss of 
hearing due to age.” 

The normal hearing of youth is represented by the 
heavy zero line at the top. The normal young ear can 
hear tones in all these octaves in all the degrees of 
amplifications indicated. If this rectangle were extended 
up to 20,000 vibrations and the curves were all carried 
to the maximum amplification, which is 60 decibels, we 
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LOSS OF HEARING WITH AGE 






































| 60 Ears 80 Ears 2° Ears 6 Ears 
Frequency | ARSaGuwr | Ang Grow | Ass Grou | Ass Gow 
64 0 2 3 12 
(3) (4) (6) (5) 
198 ty) 2 6 15 
(3) (5) (6) (5) 
256 0 3 4 13 
(3) (5) (6) (3) 
512 3 3 6 8 
(4) (5) (6) (5) 
1,024 3 5 14 2 
(5) (5) (9) ° (6) 
2048 «| 19 20 31 97 
| (9) (11) (16) (14) 
4,096 29 45 57 60 
(13) (18) (17) (15) 
8,192 | 31 58 
| (16) | (5) 











The upper figure in each bracket denotes hearing loss in terms of decibels above 
the normal threshold, and the figure in parentheses below it gives the average deviation 
from the average for ‘the group. 

Twenty-seven of the 168 ears could not hear the 8,192 vibration tone at maximum 
amplification, 60 decibels, above the normal threshold. 
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could envisage what happens to us as we grow old by 
seeing that there is a marked progressive loss of hearing 
from somewhere around 1,000 up to 20,000 vibrations. 
The actual loss would be shown quantitatively by the 
area above and to the right of these curves, and the 
retained possession of hearing, by the area below and 
to the left of the curve. In my own case at the present 
time, I cannot hear the highest two notes on my piano 
played mezzo forte. 

This represents a tremendous loss and a radical 
change in hearing, in that it not only limits the hearing 
of the fundamental pitch of high tones and distorts 
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FREQUENCY 


their loudness when heard, but, even more significantly, 
it radically changes the quality of the tones that we hear 
by the elimination of the higher overtones. 

To test this hypothesis, we performed a very interest- 
ing and exacting experiment. A violin was played by 
an automatic device so as to produce a rich tone of 
superior quality on the open A string. Then electrical 
filters were introduced, by which we eliminated in turn 
all -partials above 2,000, 4,000, and 6,000 vibrations. 







The filtered tone was then sounded for comparison with 
the full tone. Normal young persons listening would 
invariably hear the difference and be able to identify the 
filtered tone due to the absence of the higher partials ; 
but each old person would fail to distinguish the full 
tone from the filtered tone when he reached the limit 
of audibility indicated by his hearing curve. 


Here is a very definite law—a quantitative statement 
—of what happens in our world of hearing as we grow 
old. This finding is of almost unbelievable significance 
for the hearing of music, as it is also to some extent for 
speech. In this loss of capacity for discrimination of 
tone quality, age has no respect for professional stand- 
ing, training, or knowledge. It is a physical law in that 
the hearing curve represents the degeneration in the harp 
structure of the ear. This specific law is in accordance 
with the general biological law of degeneration ; namely, 
that degeneration of function begins with the latest 
acquired and most delicate structures. 


It is comforting to know that the register which re- 
mains practically normal is the region in which the 
fundamental of most of our musical tones occur and 
within which speech sounds are most significantly dif- 
ferentiated. The loss comes upon us so gradually that 
we make corresponding adaptations in hearing and 
would perhaps not be aware of it in ordinary experience, 
radical as it is. 


I confess to feeling a little like a bull in a china shop 
in bringing this law to the attention of artists who are 
enjoying the rich musical life in old age. The greatest 
comfort lies in the realization that our subjective hear- 
ing, as in the case of deaf musicians, still plays a very 
important role. 


There is, however, a comforting feature established 
in the same investigation; namely, that loss of hearing 
within the lower serviceable register does not follow as 
a result of age. If it comes, it is not presbycousis but 
is due to some specific or general organic disease af- 
fecting the ear. Old persons are not necessarily hard 
of hearing within the lower register. 





NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA, ST. LOUIS, 1938 


Standing, center front, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Conductor; Henry Sopkin, Organizing Chairman; Adam P. Lesinsky, President, National School 
Orchestra Association; Howard Hanson, Guest Conductor. 
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The lssues of the Test Discusston 


JAMES L. MURSELL 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


INCE MY previous article, “What About Music 
S Tests?” Music Epucators JouRNAL, October-No- 
vember 1937, three papers containing significant con- 
tributions to the discussion have appeared—by Seashore 
(December 1937), Doig (February 1938), and Larson 
(March 1938). Only the first and third are in reply to 
mine, but I would like to consider them all. The reader, 
I suppose, wants whatever help he can get in clearing 
up his ideas about music talent testing. So rather than 
review these articles one by one, I shall try to deal 
directly with some of the many points of importance 
they raise. As an appendix to this paper I shall review 
the article by Kwalwasser (February 1938). Therefore, 
those interested only in what is after all the sole matter 
of importance—the broad issues of this test discussion— 





can easily omit it if they wish. 

Briefly to repeat my previous argument, I pointed out 
that the research studies have failed to show close rela- 
tionship between standing on the Seashore Tests and 
achievement in various types of “musica! behavior.” 
The research work to which I referred, some of the 
results of which I tabulated, was done by persons of 
good reputation and appeared in our best psychologica! 
publications where anyone can read it. I did not choose 
only studies which might seem adverse to the tests, but 
took all I could find on the problem, of which there 
were eleven. I centered on the Seashore Tests simply 
because there is very little published research on any 
other music tests. From the findings I drew the con- 
clusion which seemed both obvious and conservative: 
The relationship of the Seashore Tests to musical talent 
has never been proved. 

From the many important questions raised in the three 
all that space 





articles I mention, I shall consider five 
permits. 


(1) What further light is thrown on my conclusion? 
Seashore’s position is very clear. He expressly denies 
that the tests were ever intended to measure general or 
“omnibus” musical talent. A fair and typical sample 
of what he says is this: ‘If, e.g., a child makes a record 
of 99 on the centile scale for pitch, the conclusion is not 
that he is musical, but that he has a very high capacity 
in one of the very numerous capacities which function 
in music.” Evidently the results of the research re- 
porting low correlations between tests and general 
“musical behavior’ are exactly what he would expect. 
He seems to feel that such studies should never have 
been made, and even repudiates some from his own 
laboratory, done in his absence. But after all, they do 
no more than put his own hypothesis to the proof. And 
they amply substantiate it. 

Such being Seashore’s position, we shall not expect 
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him to produce evidence to the contrary! But Larson 
seems to feel that evidence ior the closer relationship of 
the tests to talent may indeed exist. He refers to an 
investigation, evidently very careful, in connection with 
the course “Theory 1” at the Eastman School. Without 
a complete report, however, we cannot evaluate it. Also 
he refers to his own study “Measurement of Musical 
Talent for the Prediction of Success in Instrumental 
Music” (Psychological Monographs, 1930, Vol. 40). 
Without the least reflection on the merits of this work, 
it is difficult to interpret it as a validation study. It 
shows that as we move from beginning instrumental 
classes in junior high school through elementary and 
advanced junior high school orchestras to the senior 
high school orchestra, we find a significant rise in Sea- 
shore Test scores. But the difficulty is that the testing 
seems to have been done on four quite different groups, 
and not on groups made up of individuals progressively 
selected from the first. Thus we cannot be sure that a 
progressive selection of the factors making for high 
scores on the tests was in fact taking place, though 
such may have been the case. 

Larson makes the claim that the relationship of the 
tests to musicality is about as close as that between 
intelligence scores and school achievement. The state- 
ment has been made before, but the grounds for it are 
not known to me. Mean correlations between intelli- 
gence scores and marks run between .50 and .60, as 
Larson quite truly says. But the weighted average of 
the correlations I tabulated for the Seashore Tests with 
musical behavior (omitting my own low figures, since 
he objects to them, though I cannot accept his criticism), 
is but .35—quite a different story. 

Therefore, the claim that the relationship of the tests 
to general talent is unproved seems to stand. Proba- 
bly further validation work of the kind I reported would 
not be worth while, and we might consider the case 
closed. 

(2) If the tests do not measure general musical 
talent, what do they measure? (They purport to meas- 
ure sense of pitch, sense of intensity, sense of time, 
sense of consonance, sense of rhythm, and tonal mem- 
ory, rather than general musical talent.) Seashore 
makes this abundantly clear. He writes: “Each of 
the six tests purports to measure one of six capacities 
or abilities for hearing musical tones.” And in the 
Manual of Instructions and Interpretations for Meas- 
ures of Musical_Talent (C. H. Stoelting Co.), page 4, 
we have this: ( “They do not measure the musical mind 
as a whole, but they do measure specific and funda- 
mental traits of musical hearing.” ) 

No one familiar with the tests will doubt that, within 
the limits of their reliability, they do measure certain 
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“hearing” abilities. But a very crucial question re- 
mains. Do these abilities operate in the same way in 
music as in the tests? \ Us pitch discrimination on the 
same basis when we are comparing two tones in isola- 
tion as when intervals and trends of tonality and melody 
are present? ) Is our judgment of a time interval filled 
with intelligible sound on the same basis as our judg- 


ment of an empty time interval marked off by clicks? 


So for the other tests. ( One of their recognized features 
is that they avoid using musical materials. , But may it 
not be, in consequence, that the mental processes they 
reveal are not those which occur in music? If not, 
they measure hearing, but not musical hearing. Sev- 
eral times in his article, if I understand him correctly, 
Seashore recognizes this question, for he refers to a 
still unsolved problem of validation. To my mind it is 
very urgent, and I am aware of no research which 
throws light upon it. It is the point which must ulti- 
mately determine the practical usefulness of the tests. 
On it depends the correctness of Seashore’s view that 
“they measure specific and fundamental traits 
of musical hearing”’ (italics mine). 

(3) Are the tests practically useful? The tenor of 
Larson’s whole article is that they are. He gives an 
account of the extremely interesting and important 
work at Rochester, and the testimony of his colleagues 
to their enthusiasm and faith in that work makes 
pleasant reading. 

Without any wish to seem ungracious, however, I am 
bound to point out that enthusiasm and faith do not 
constitute proof. Before we have proof a number of 
essential questions must be answered. 

(1) How is the guidance program in music set up 
as a whole? What factors other than the Seashore 
Tests are employed, such as auditions, intelligence 
tests, cumulative marks, etc.? This cannot but affect 
our judgment of the practical utility of the tests them- 
(ii) How are the results recorded and uti- 
lized? Is the profile technique of the Eastman Study 
employed? Or some other method? (iii) What in- 
dependent predictive value has each item in the guid- 
ance program, including the tests? In a well-organized 
guidance program, each separate item — intelligence 
scores, average marks, etc., etc.—is introduced to im- 
prove prediction. Just how much each one adds to the 
certainty of prediction can be computed and should be 
reported. The accounts of the Eastman Study are 
disappointing in that this was not done, so that we 
cannot tell just what value was gained from the Sea- 
shore Tests, the intelligence tests, etc. All we know is 
that the program as a whole works fairly well. This 
has been a matter of comment by others than myself. 
(iv) What is the policy behind the guidance program? 
Here is an extremely important point. Is the chief 
aim to produce able performing groups in senior high 
school? Or to organize maximal musical opportunities 
for all the pupils? (There may be no conflict here, 


though often there is.) 


selves. 


To all the above questions and also to others we must 
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(5) 


‘Seashore believes not, and has so stated in his article 


have an answer before we can admit—as personally I 
would like to admit—that the tests are of considerable 
practical value. One hopes that data bearing on them 
which have been assembled at Rochester may soon be 
made available for the benefit of the profession. Per- 
haps I need not remark that even though we show that 
a guidance program including the tests gives accept- 
able results, this in itself is no proof that they are valid 
for general talent, nor need it even tell us what they 
measure. 

(4) How should the tests be 
points call for comment here. 


(7) Clearly they should never be used as though 
they could immediately and certainly reveal a person’s 
level of general or “omnibus” musical talent. This 
follows from Seashore’s position that they were never 
so intended, and from the research studies cited by me 
which confirm it. As he has so often and so properly 
insisted, they can have a use only as part of a broad 
and comprehensive program of guidance. This con- 
sideration, too, is clearly brought out by Larson. To 
use a test for improper purposes is always unfortunate, 
and this practice has done much injury to the testing 
movement. Of course, as was pointed out in para- 
graph 3 above, there still remains the question whether 
they have a place even in a broad guidance program— 
a question not yet answered by indubitable facts and 
figures. We know that a guidance program including 
them works—not that it would be unworkable without 
them. 

(it) 
averages of the six measures should not be used, but 
rather a profile technique, in which each measure “stands 
on its own feet” as it were. However, there is a seri- 
ous objection to this procedure. We give the tests to 
an individual, and find that he shows certain differ- 
ences in respect to the six,measures. But unless the 
tests are highly reliable, these obtained differences may 
be fictitious. Ruch and Stoddard report for this bat- 
tery reliabilities of .70 to .35, which do not seem ade- 
quate for such a purpose. Hence, there seems reason 
to question the profile technique, and to urge that the 
tests should not be used for individual diagnosis, but 
at the most for general “dragnet” purposes—a possible 
use mentioned by Seashore. And as is true of so many 
tests, they probably identify marked deficiency better 
and more surely than marked excellence. 

(iit) Doig’s point seems very well taken. It needs 
considerable care and experience to give them properly. 
And to interpret their results, particularly by the profile 
technique, is a task for the expert. 


used? Several 


Seashore contends that when they are employed, 


Is there such a thing as general musical talent? 


and elsewhere. He holds that musicality is not one 
single factor in the human mental make-up, but con- 
sists of a large number of specific and limited traits, 
of which the tests measure six, This is one representa- 
tive view of the nature of human abilities. But the 
CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-FOUR 
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(yy pAY last year while I was visiting a 5A music 
class the regular teacher asked me this question: 
“What am I to do with these children whom we have 
seated in the front of the room?” Continuing she re- 
marked, “When I permit them to sing with the group 
they spoil the musical effect and they sometimes make 
our sight reading impossible. When I ask them not 
to sing they become restless and bored. Since they 
represent a minority in the class, I do not feel justified 
in using the music period to work with them individu- 
ally.” Then she asked me this second question: “Why 
can’t we take these children out of the regular music 
class and place them in a separate class where the pro- 
gram of study can be made to meet their present needs 
and they will progress according to their ability?” 

It is obvious that we had been using the conventional 
seating arrangement for music classes. The seats in 
the rear of the room were given to the best singers and 
each seat toward the front was given to a child with a 
little less ability than that of the child behind him. We 
had been dissatisfied with this arrangement for some 
time, realizing that the children toward the front of the 
room were not getting the individual attention which 
they required and the class was progressing much too 
fast for them. The children in the center of the room 
were deriving the most benefit from the music lessons, 
and those in the rear were progressing much too slowly. 
However, nothing had been done to remedy the situa- 
tion except to ask the children in the front of the room 
not to sing, but we felt that this would develop in these 
children a feeling of musical inferiority which might 
never leave them. 

The plan which was finally worked out is similar 
but not identical with that which is used in many large 
school systems in the teaching of academic subjects. In 
those systems, pupils go to classes with others who are 
on their own level of ability to advance. Classifica- 
tions are made on the basis of previous records and 
tests. In each of our grade rooms, the teacher main- 
tains a slow and a fast section in reading and in other 
subjects where she feels the necessity. This is an ac- 
cepted practice in grade teaching. However, it must 
be remembered that the other grade subjects possess a 
distinct teaching advantage over music. In these other 
subjects retardation of the individual does not neces- 
sarily affect the class as disastrously as it does in music 
where much of the work accomplished is a result of the 
codperative efforts of the class as a whole. In arith- 
metic when a pupil has finished a problem he goes on 
to the next regardless of whether his neighbor is pre- 
pared or ready to do so. Thus in arithmetic or reading 
each child in a large room may be doing a different 
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thing at the same time without any bad effect on the 
class as a whole. Our plan was as follows: (1) To 
take the grades four, five, and six in each grade build- 
ing and consider the children as one large group irre- 
spective of academic grade and to test this group for 
musical ability; (2) To place the children in three 
groups according to the results of the test; (3) To 
outline the work for each group according to its pres- 
ent needs and ability to advance and; (4) To assign 
the teachers to the groups according to their ability to 
teach those elements upon which emphdsis was to be 
placed. 

Before going ahead with the above plan, it was neces- 
sary to determine (1) which musical achievements or 
abilities the child should be tested for; (2) what the 
test should consist of ; and (3) how it should be given. 
Since our early elementary teachers had always done 
their own music teaching, it was felt that the test should 
be based on the evident objectives of our early ele- 
mentary music program. These objectives are as fol- 
lows: (1) The correct use of the singing voice to 
produce a tone of beautiful quality and characteristic 
of the child voice; (2) Pleasure in singing as a means 
of expression; (3) The capacity to do individu- 
ally what the class does as a whole; (4) A 
careful aural attention; (5) The use of a limited 
number of tonal figures in the reading of simple songs 
from the notation — (these tonal figures follow the 
pattern of the diatonic scale and the tonic chord) ; (6) 
Recognition of the phrase and phrase repetition; (7) 
The use of a large number of beautiful songs. 

On the basis of the fact that each music class in the 
early elementary grades was training its pupils to meet 
the above objectives, we decided to test for the fol- 
lowing abilities: (1) To make proper use of the sing- 
ing voice with a beautiful tone, characteristic of the 
child voice; (2) To learn to sing a song correctly if 
given enough time; (3) To hear an unfamiliar musical 
phrase and to reproduce it after listening to it not 
more than two times; (4) To read at sight from the 
notation an unfamiliar and simple song consisting of 
familiar musical figures and having a very definite 
phrase outline. 

The test which we used was divided into three parts. 
(1) For testing the above abilities numbers one and 
two, the child was asked to sing a song which he had 
sung with the class many times. He was given do 
before he began to sing and tested when he had finished 
for ability to remain on pitch. The degree of accuracy 
with which the child followed the melodic line and his 
phrasing and expression were carefully observed. (2) 
For testing ability number three, an unfamiliar phrase 
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was sung twice for the child and he was then asked to 
reproduce it. (3) For testing ability number four, the 
child was asked to sing at sight from the notation. an 
unfamiliar but simple song. He was permitted to sing 
the melody with the do-re syllables or a neutral syllable 
before combining the words and melody. 

The above test was given to the children individually 
and away from the class. This actually took very little 
time and had several advantages over giving the test in 
the presence of the entire class. It minimized the pos- 
sibility of children doing poorly because of nervousness 
and embarrassment and it was possible to use the same 
songs with each pupil. This gave more accurate results. 

On the basis of the above test the children were di- 
vided into three groups. Into group one, we placed 
each of the children who approached perfect perform- 
ances in each of the three parts of the test. These chil- 
dren sing with a beautiful tone and give evidence of a 
reaction to the musical and artistic content of the song 
through the use of correct expression and phrasing. 
They hear accurately that which they listen to and are 
able to reproduce what they hear. They are able to 
translate into sound a limited number of musical figures 
from the notation. Into group two, we placed those 
children who have acquired the correct use of the sing- 
ing voice and are capable of learning to sing a song 
with a high degree of accuracy. However, they do not 
hear accurately a musical phrase or figure to which 
they are listening, and therefore are unable to reproduce 
it until they have listened to it many times. Due to 
either defective hearing or poor vocal coordination they 
are not capable of reading from the notation even the 
most elementary musical figures. Into group three, we 
placed the remainder of the children. They have not 
acquired the correct use of the singmg voice, they are 
unable to learn a song correctly over a long period of 
time, and they are unable to make any use of the nota- 
tion for singing. 

We had now arrived at the position of the doctor 
who knows what is wrong with his patient, but who is 
somewhat uncertain as to the cause and the remedy. The 
next task was to decide on the objectives for each group 
and to outline a program of study which would achieve 
those objectives. 

Before outlining the specific objectives for each group 
it was decided that there were three broad objectives 
which must be common to all groups. These are: (1) 
Continued improvement in the correct use of the sing- 
ing voice; (2) A continued broadening of the indi- 
vidual’s musical experience ; and (3) The learning of a 
large number of beautiful songs which the child will 
enjoy singing. 

The specific objectives for group one are: (1) To 
strengthen constantly the child’s ability to read simple 
songs from the notation; (2) To introduce new reading 
problems such as chromatics, six-eighth measure, the 
rhythmic pattern of the dotted quarter followed by an 
eighth, and the minor mode; (3) To increase the 
child’s knowledge of the meaning and use of the ele- 
ments of notation; (4) To give each child the ability 
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to sing either the upper or lower notes in two-part 
songs. 

The specific objectives for group two are: (1) To 
bring the child to the point where he can use simple 
musical figures, on which he has drilled in the elemen- 
tary grades, for reading simple songs from the notation ; 
(2) To avoid confusing the child by introducing new 
and complicated problems of music reading, but rather 
to review the most simple problems to which he has 
already been introduced; (3) To develop an under- 
standing of the new elements of notation as they appear 
in songs; (4) To develop a feeling for, and recognition 
of, the rhythmic elements in songs, and the repetition 
and contrast of those elements. 

While the objectives for group three are few in num- 
ber and musically simple, they require much thought 
and skill on the part of the teacher. The two objec- 
tives for group three are: (1) To give the child the 
correct use of his singing voice; and (2) To widen 
continually the musical experience of the individual 
child in order that he may find some outlet for musical 
expression. 

Having decided on the objectives toward which each 
group should work, the next task was to decide (1) 
what activities were to be carried on in the class room, 
(2) which of these activities should be emphasized, 
and (3) what material should be used. 

In group one it was decided that most of the time 
should be used for singing two types of songs: (1) 
Those which the individual will wish to remember and 
repeat because they are rich in musical value; and (2) 
Those which make a definite contribution to the enrich- 
ment of the child’s musical experience but do not pos- 
sess enough permanent value to be included in the 
child’s repertoire. The child learns to talk by talking 
and to read by reading. “Learn to do by doing” is the 
principle which I have in mind. We decided that this 
principle must also apply to the reading of music. The 
child must read many simple songs which are not ar- 
tistic masterpieces, but which do contain reading prob- 
lems common to all songs. To find material of this kind 
was not easy, because when songs are simple the words 
are usually below the level of the children of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. At present we are using Essen- 
tial Songs by Percy Graham ; Two-Part Songs for Sight 
Reading by Laura Bryant, and The Music Hour, Book 
Four. The victrola is used at least once in every two 
weeks. Music which is chosen for the listening lesson 
is usually correlated with musical or artistic illustra- 
tions in the songbooks or composers whose songs are 
being studied. The teacher takes time to discuss and 
analyze theoretical problems only when absolutely neces- 
sary. The watchword of the class is “pupil activity.” 

In group two, emphasis is also placed on the singing 
of a large number of beautiful songs, some to be re- 
peated and remembered and others to be sung and for- 
gotten. However, this song material must be more 
simple rhythmically and melodically and its form must 
consist of a simple and evident repetition and contrast 
CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-THREE 
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EITHER pictures nor printed words can do justice to the 
N story of the Centennial Convention and Festival. To the 
reader who was not present at St. Louis, the JouRNAL can no 
more than convey an impression of the magnitude of the event, 
the diversity of the offerings, and the impressive number of 
To those who were present, pictures, statistics and 
general comments only stimulate pleasantly the recollections 
associated with the experience, whatever it may have added to 
their professional and spiritual resources. 

[he convention and festival commemorated the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the introduction of music teaching in the schools 
of America. However, it was the purpose of President Joseph 
E. Maddy in planning the program to mark the beginning of 
the second century, rather than the end of the first; to point 
toward future developments, rather than review the past. Lowell 
Mason surely would have approved of this—and, had he been 
present, he, perhaps better than anyone else, could have sensed 
the significance of all that took place at St. Louis during the 
week of March 27, 1938. 

Mason would have been impressed by musical presentations, not 


participants 





just as concert performances, but as symbols of the influences being 
brought to bear on vast numbers of growing citizens. He would 
have purpose of the emphasis on music in the hitherto 
almost neglected rural areas; he would have seen the vital rela- 
tionship between the school music teacher and the musical life 


seen the 


f the community, as pointed out in the session conducted by the 
committee on music in social life. He would have supported 
President Maddy in the deliberate plan to focus attention on 
music teaching in the elementary through study and 
discussions, and through demonstrations by the elementary school 
pupils themselves. He would have seen the promise for the 
future in the great concert in which high school choral singers, 
band and orchestra players from all over the nation united. 
Mr. Mason might have been a bit befuddled by some of the 
terms, unheard of in his day, but whatever word described the 


schools, 


fusing of music, history, art, drama, dancing, domestic science, 
manual training and whatnot in the St. Louis centennial pageant, 
it seems certain he would have approved its retention in the 
music educators’ lexicon. 

He would have enjoyed the festival of Missouri and Illinois 
the Missouri Music Education Association. 
would have been keenly aware that the 


bands, Sp ynsored by 


More than that—he 
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combined elements of military maneuvers, pageantry, march music 
and boyhood had a significance quite definitely related to the 
various musical, cultural and social implications of the school 
music program for which he laid the foundation one hundred 
years ago. 

He would have understood why fathers and mothers, teachers, 
and school boards, made it possible for more than 6,000 boys 
and girls—even little tots of ten or eleven years—to come to 
St. Louis. Why almost countless members of the school music 
profession devoted many days to the work of preparing for and 
carrying through in every detail the series of events comprising 
the Centennial Anniversary program. 

And he would have noted the fundamental significance of the 
fact that, while this was strictly an educational convention, from 
the standpoint of the laymen—particularly the citizens of St. 
Louis and vicinity—it was a great music festival. This despite 
the fact that five times as many program hours were devoted 
to sessions as to concerts. (The eleven major festival presenta- 
tions’ totaled approximately twenty-one hours program time. 
The four general sessions, four division meetings, twenty-one 
section meetings, twenty clinics totaled approximately 100 hours 
devoted to study, demonstration and discussion. ) 

Lowell Mason, as a man not unacquainted with forward- 
looking school boards, would have wondered why more comments 
were not heard regarding the St. Louis School Board and Super- 
intendent Henry J. Gerling. For Mr. Mason would have appre- 
ciated all that was implied, for instance, by the fact that the 
complimentary concert by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra—a 
gift to the Conference—was one of the 1937-8 school series 
contracted for by St. Louis Board of Education. Or, all that 
was implied by the fact that the entire convention committee 
organization was built around the administrative staff of St. Louis 
schools. Or, that the City of St. Louis put at the disposal of the 
Conference, for an entire week, the great plant of the Municipal 
Auditorium, with its huge Convention Hall, beautiful Opera 
House, four assembly halls, and numerous other rooms—plus a 
highly efficient and codperative staff. 

1 Magic Key program, Choral Vesper Service, St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra Concert, Centennial Pageant, Catholic Schools program, Cen- 
tennial Banquet, National High School Band and Missouri Band Festival, 
Missouri Rural School Music Festival, National High School Orchestra 


and College Choir Festival, National Junior Orchestra, National High 
School Choral and Instrumental Festival. 
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He would have commented on the score or more of broadcasts 
—fourteen of which carried Conference programs to NBC net- 
work audiences throughout the nation. And, in considering the 
significance of radio as a close ally of music education, he would 
have noted that a major sponsored “hour”’—RCA’s Magic Key 
program—was broadcast from St. Louis, in tribute to the cen- 
tennial of school music, with Frances Elliott Clark as guest 
speaker, and hundreds of Conference members in the audience; 
that the United States Commissioner of Education spoke to the 
Conference by radio from Washington. 

Mr. Mason could not have attended all of the convention ses- 
sions—quintuplets hardly could have achieved that feat. But he 
would have heard and seen enough to be aware of the thoughtful 
consideration of new trends, new inventions, new ideas—and 
the wise adherence to established philosophies, sound procedures 
and worthy aims. And he certainly would have made up his 
mind to buy a Yearbook! 

Mr. Mason would have been fascinated by the exhibits which 
packed the mezzanine floor of Hotel Jefferson. Here he would 
have found another graphic demonstration of the amazing de- 
velopment of the school music movement since 1838; he would 
have been impressed by the intelligent and understanding atten- 
tion which is being given to the needs of music students and 
their teachers, and by the readiness of composers, publishers, 
manufacturers, scientists, to keep pace with new trends. 

And how he would have enjoyed the lobby sings! What more 
vivid exemplification could there be of some of those “values” 
of music, which music educators talk about so much, than when 
they themselves, at the end of an arduous day, assemble to share 
a spirit-refreshing nightcap of song. 

The Solo Singing Contest would have challenged Mr. Mason's 
attention. Not only would he have thought of the importance 
of the increasing attention given to voice training in the school 
vocal classes but he would have noted with approval that music 
teaching in the schools actually does discover, encourage and 
develop the inherent talents in music. 

Perhaps Mr. Mason would have been a bit confused, and 
possibly concerned, by the evidenced tendency of the school music 
people to “organize” themselves. But his careful scrutiny would 
have shown that, with all this predilection for forming associa- 
tions, there is also the spirit of unity which comes from espousing 
a common purpose, and not only are the numerous groups welded 
in spirit, but all of the major organizations in the field have 
associated themselves together. He would have seen the im- 
portance of the functioning of the National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Associations, of the various state associations, 
In-and-About Clubs and other groups—all of which are entities 
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Nationa! 
High School Choral 
and Instrumental 
Music Festival 


Sponsored by the National School Vocal 
Association, the National School Band 
and Orchestra Associations, assisting. 
The final event of Centennial Festival Week, Con- 
vention Hall, St. Louis Municipal Auditorium, 
April 1. The great chorus of 1559 high school 
singers, seated at the right, was composed of the 
twenty-eight choirs which represented their re- 
spective states in the chorus auditions. National 
High School Band in the foreground; National 
High School Orchestra on the 
opposite side. Conductor Noble 
Cain on the stand. The organiz- 
ing chairman was Fowler Smith. 


in their respective fields, yet unified in spirit and in fact in the 
composite which we call the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. He would have heartily supported the movement to 
secure a still closer relationship between the Conference and the 
National Education Association—and the proposal of Franklin 
Dunham that all organizations in the music field join forces. 
Visualizing all of these things—the spirit of codperation, the 
nation-wide program of study, research, conferences, conven- 
tions, contests, festivals, clinics, the cheerfully contributed efforts 
of thousands of members of the profession, the benefits given to 
hundreds of thousands of children and young people, the tre- 
mendous power represented in the united forces and the sup- 
porting interest of citizens—Mr. Mason would have said, “Con- 
tinue thus to work together and your real beginning in the 
development of music education is in the year 1938; the century 
previous was just a prologue.” 
A 


And what did the 1938 disciples of Lowell Mason think about 
the meeting? Several Conference members have volunteered 
their answers to this question; some of these impressions are 
given elsewhere in this JouRNAL, and others will be printed in 
later issues, as space will permit. Most of the comments are 
concerned with the immediate professional values derived from 
the convention and festival, and the fact that no two persons 
seem to mention the same things—at least in the same order of 
importance—would indicate that the broad diversity of interests 
in the school music profession as a whole was fully served by 
the variety of subjects and the various levels given consideration 
by President Maddy and his associate program builders. 

Many constructive criticisms have been received—all of which 
will have especial value to President-elect Louis Woodson Curtis 
and his associates in the development of plans for the ensuing 
term. Other comments expressed gratitude for the service ren- 
dered by the veritable army of workers whose labors made the 
many factors of the vast, complex enterprise a complete and 
effective whole. One of these—from a former Conference official 
—is especially discerning: 

“I wonder if the members of our profession, by and for whom 
the convention was especially planned, realize how much was 
done for us by our administrators and fellow teachers, at home 
and in St. Louis? . . . How many of these, not music teachers, 
worked on the various projects involved in bringing so many 
children to St. Louis? And in the management at St. Louis, 
could anyone fail to recognize the firm, skilful hands of the 
St. Louis administration staff? Assistant superintendents to 
the right and left and all around us! Of course, there was 
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| National High School 
: | , Orchestra Concert and College 
' Choir Festival 


This picture, made in the Opera House of the St. Louis 
Municipal Auditorium, March 31, 1938, shows part of the 
audience and part of the orchestra and a group of college 
choirs standing on the orchestra pit elevator. Conductor 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff may be seen just back of the massed 
choirs. Maynard Klein was organizing chairman of the 
Choir Festival; John Hammond, organist. 

Below: National Junior Orchestra, St. Louis, April 1, 1938. 
Henry Sopkin, conductor and organizing chairman, on the 
podium. Rehearsal Chairman Paul Painter, Assistants Eli 
Barnett and Clarence Best. 

At bottom of opposite page: National High School Band, 
St. Louis, March 30, 1938: Seated in front: Assistant Or- 
ganizing Chairman F. C. Kreider and Organizing Chairman 
G. W. Patrick. Conductors were: <A. A. Harding, Charles 
O'Neill, Harold Bachman, Glenn Cliffe Bainum, A. R. Mc 
Allister, and Mr. Patrick. The Band was sponsored by the 

National School Band Association. (The 
Junior Orchestra and High School Or- 
chestra were sponsored by the National 

School Orchestra Association.) 
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Jefterson Hot 


Superintendent Gerling, the quiet, always effective general chair- 
man. Assistant Superintendent John Rush Powell, the conven- 
tion committee’s secretary, relieved Mr. Hares of all the business 
details of the pageant. Miss M. C. Gecks—only woman assistant 
superintendent—beautifully managed the Centennial Banquet ar- 
rangements. Russell W. Hibbert took care of all properties for 
meeting rooms in the auditorium and the hotels—and could 
provide a piece of chalk or a piano when and where needed. 
I’. J. Jeffery was in charge of halls and auditoriums for nearly 
a hundred scheduled events. Edmund F. Brown did a masterly 
job as head of the local membership and ticket sales committees. 
And Principal John J. Maddox, constantly on duty at the hotels, 
depots and auditorium with his corps of assistants, looking after 
the welfare and comfort of the thousands of visiting boys and 
girls Assistant Superintendent F. M. Underwood was _ pub- 
licity chairman, and Catherine Gunn, another staff member, was 
director of publicity Did we ever before have such effective 
local and national news coverage? And the army of courteous 
ushers, door tenders and messengers! Frank Sibley, prior to the 
convention, directed the training of the boys, who with their 
teachers, gave such excellent service all through the week. 
“Philip J. Hickey, secretary-treasurer of the Board of Educa- 
tion, as directing chairman of the convention committee organi- 
zation, was on duty day and night—and for weeks before the 
convention. Edward A. Ferrenbach, president of the Board of 
Education, was actively interested from the beginning. Nor can 
we overlook the major service given by St. Louis Convention 
Bureau, through Manager Frederick H. Rein —particularly in 
housing more than 2,000 students without losing a student! 
“We owe a great deal to Director of Music Eugene Hahnel, 
to Assistant Supervisors Graves and Hares, and to all the 
members of the music department—everyone recognizes that. 
But it would not be possible—in St. Louis or in any other city 
to carry out such a gigantic program as that of the Centennial 
Festival and Convention, without the codperation and active 
participation of almost the entire school system. It reminds us 
that anything is possible if the superintendent and his staff are 


backing us 
— 


Something should be said in recognition of tremendous con- 
tributions made by the visiting school, college and community 
musical organizations—and the home folks who helped finance 
the trips of their respective groups to St. Louis. It is not pos- 
sible even to attempt comment upon the individual organizations. 
That their part in the Centennial Anniversary program was 
appreciated was fully attested by the enthusiasm with which 
they were received by the listeners, and by the favorable com- 
ments heard on every hand, and by the success of the events in 
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St. Louis, March 29, 1938. (See page 39.) 

















































which they were such vital factors. For the Conference and 


the associated organizations the JouRNAL bespeaks heartfelt ap- 
preciation to all these groups. The following list includes the 
names of participating groups and directors not referred to 
elsewhere in this issue: 

Central High School Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, H. W. Seitz; Clayton Boys’ Choir, Clayton, Missouri, Georgia 
Walker, Director—Martha White, Asst.; Decatur Junior High School Boys’ 
Chorus, Decatur, Illinois, Morris Noland; Haven School Junior Boys’ 
Glee Club, Evanston, Illinois, Mary Kiess; Joliet Elementary School 
sand, Joliet, Illinois, Forrest McAllister; Joplin High School Orchestra, 
Joplin, Missouri, T. Frank Coulter; Lane Technical High School String 
Ensemble and String Quartet, Chicago, Illinois, Joseph J. Grill; Lane 
Technical High School Trumpet Trio-Quartet, Chicago, Ill, Paul W. 
Schneider; Maywood Elementary School Orchestra, Maywood, Illinois, 
Sam Barbakoff; Milwaukee A Cappella Choristers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Ellen M. Sargeant; Music Teachers Vocal Ensemble, Ponca City, Okla- 
homa, Mrs. Frances Smith Catron; New Trier High School Boys’ Octet, 
Winnetka, Illinois, Mrs. Adelaide Jones Bradburn; New Trier High School 
Girls’ Octet, Winnetka, Illinois, Frances Anderson; Proviso Township 
High School Brass Sextet, Maywood, Illinois, J. Irving Tallmadge; Spring- 
field Civic Symphony Orchestra, Springfield, Missouri, James P. Robert- 
son; University City Elementary Orchestra, University City, Missouri, 
Norman Falkenheimer; Webster Groves Senior High School A Cappella 
Choir, Webster Groves, Missouri, Esther Replogle; Webster Groves 
Junior High School Orchestra, Robert R. Biggar. 

Missouri Rural School Music Festival 

Jefferson County Rhythm Band, A. E. Powers, County Superintendent ; 
Mrs. Sadie Gibbons, Music Supervisor. Stoddard County Special Choir 
with Guitar Accompaniment, M. L. Grant, County Superintendent. 
Laclede County Weir School Harmonica Band, G. C. Jones, County 
Superintendent; Hubert Owens, Teacher and Director. Greene County 
Rural School Orchestra, L. H. Coward, County Superintendent; C. N. 
Tucker, Director. Missouri All-State Chorus, Helen Graves. (Note: 
Because of the illness of Dean Douglass, State Supervisor of Music, who 
organized the State Chorus, the rehearsal and concert were conducted by 


Miss Graves.) ‘ 
, = Demonstration Groups 


Beaumont High School, St. Louis, Missouri, Else Brix; Blewett High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, Robert Hahnel; Clayton Public School, 
Clayton, Missouri, Gilbert Waller; Community School, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; High School, Kansas City, Missouri; Kirkwood High School, 
Kirkwood, Missouri, Mrs. Lessley Colson; Normandy Jr. High School 
Ninth Grade Chorus, St. Louis, Missouri, Hadley R. Crawford; Uni- 
versity City School, University City, Missouri, Lucille Ringo; Webster 
Groves Jr. High School Chorus, Webster Groves, Missouri, Esther 


Replogie. National High School Choral Festival 


Beaver High School, Bluefield, W. Va., Elizabeth Shelton; California 
High School, California, Mo., Thomas R. Lawrence; Caruthersville High 
School, Caruthersville, Mo., Marjorie Ashcraft; Central High School, 
Akron, O., Mable E. Todd; Central High School, Detroit, Mich., Harry 
W. Seitz; Central High School, Evansville, Ind., Lois T. Hadley; Central 
High School, Omaha, Neb., Carol M. Pitts; Clayton High School, Clayton, 
Mo., Georgia Walker; Decatur High School, Decatur, Ill., Adelaide R. 
Pease; Durant High School, Durant, Okla., Lara Hoggard; Eastern High 
School, Lansing, Mich., W. R. McIntire; Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, Ill., Raymond N. Carr; Hirsch High School, Chicago, 
lll., Helen L. Kane; Jamestown High School, Jamestown, N. Y., Ebba 
H. Goranson; Knoxville High School, Knoxville, Tenn., Edward H. Hamil- 
ton; Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Wash., Margaret R. Goheen; Little 
Rock Sr. High School, Little Rock, Ark., John L. Adams; Lorain High 











School, Lorain, Ohio, S. Norman Park; Memphis Tech. High School, 
Memphis, Tenn., Wilson Mount; Normandy High School, St. Louis, Mo., 
Hadley R. Crawford; North Side High School, Fort Wayne, Ind., Varner 
M. Chance; Ogden High School, Ogden, Utah, Glenn L. Hanson; Schurz 
High School, Chicago, Ill., LeRoy Wetzel; Washington High School, 
Massillon, O., Elizabeth Sheen; West High School, Aurora, IIl., Wayne 
S. Hertz: West High School, Minneapolis, Minn., Peter D. Tkach; West- 
port High School, Kansas City, Mo., Harling A. Spring; Wichita Falls 
Sr. High School, Wichita Falls, Tex., Adeline Boyd. 
Missouri—Band Festival 

Collinsville High School Band, Collinsville, Illinois, F. C. Kreider, and 
the following Missouri bands: St. Louis High School Band, Ernest Hares; 
Webster Groves High School Band, Hans J. Lemcke; Clayton High 
School Band, Wayne F. Sherrard; Normandy High School Band, A. W. 
Bleckschmidt; University City High School Band, Norman H. Falken- 
heimer; St. Charles High School Band, Joseph Skinner; Maplewood High 
School Band, E. L. Van Meter; Wentworth Military Academy Band, 
Lexington, Missouri, Lloyd Pike. 
Joliet Elementary School Band, Joliet, Illinois, Forrest McAllister, 


Director, also participated in the band festival. 
College Choir Festival 
Kansas State Teacher Madrigalians, Emporia, Kansas, Orville Borchers; 
Newcomb-Tulane A Cappella Choir, New Orleans, Louisiana, Maynard 
Klein; Southwestern College A Cappella Choir, Winfield, Kansas, Melvin 
H. Geist; Texas College of Arts and Industries Choir, Kingsville, Texas, 


>. , 

Poul Ray. St. Louis Groups 

St. Louis High School Concert Orchestra, and groups from the following 
St. Louis High Schools: Soldon, Blewett, Beaumont, Sumner, Vashon, 
McKinley, Roosevelt, Central, Cleveland, Southwest. 

Washington University Glee Club and the Y. M. C. A. Northmen, Clay 
Sallew; St. Louis Opera Chorus; Harris Teachers College Glee Club and 
Novette; St. Louis Grade School Teachers Chorus and Octet; St. Louis 
Public School Chorus, Helen Graves. 

Catholic Elementary and Secondary Schools Chorus, National High 
School Band, National High School Orchestra, National Junior Orchestra, 
National High School Festival Chorus. 

Pupils of the Sumner and Vashon Pubiic High Schools of St. Louis, 
assisted by Community Singers from Church Choirs of St. Louis. Con- 
ductors and Accompanists: C. Spencer Tocus, Instructor in Music in 
the Vashon High School; Wirt D. Walton, Instructor in Music in the 
Sumner High School; Clarence Hayden Wilson, Music Instructor, Vashon 
High School; Stanley Lee Henderson, Music Instructor, Sumner High 
School; Myrtle A. Burgess, Organist, All Saints Church. 


Behind the Scenes 


HE pictures at the right help to visualize some of the organization 
"Talis which makes the wheels of the Conference and the associ- 

ated organizations go round. Beginning at the top we see (1) the 
Music Education Research Council, which held several meetings at St. 
Louis, beginning on Saturday, March 26; (2) the M. E. N. C. Executive 
Committee which met six times during the period of the convention, here 
shown in joint session with the National Board of Directors and the 


Sectional Conference Presidents; (3) a meeting of state chairmen with the 
national president and sectional conference presidents; and in the picture 
at the bottom we see representatives of the Boards of Control of the 
National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations in joint session. 


(1) Music Education Research Council. Left to right: Alice Keith, New 
York City; Osbourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J.; Ernest G. Hesser, 
New York City; Marion Flagg, New York City; James L. Mursell, New 
York City; Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio; Anne E. Pierce, Iowa 
City; Edward B. Birge, Bloomington, Ind.; Edgar B. Gordon, Madison, 
Wis.; Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, N. C.; Jacob A. Evanson, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; John W. Beattie, Evanston, Ill.; Mabelle Glenn, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Mabel Bray, Trenton, N. J. ’ 

(2) M. E. N. C. Executive Committee, Board of Directors, Sectional Con- 
ference Presidents. Left to right: Glenn Gildersleeve, Dover, Del.; S. 
Earle Blakeslee, Ontario, Calif.; Mary E. Ireland, Sacramento, Calif. ; 
Ethel M. Henson, Portland, Ore.; Louis G. Wersen, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Charles Cutts, Billings, Mont.; John W. Beattie, Evanston, IIl.; William 
W. ‘Norton, Flint, Mich.; C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, Ill.; Joseph E. 
Maddy, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Richard W. Grant, State College, Pa.; Herman 
F. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis.: Ada Bicking, Indianapolis, Ind.; Frances 
Smith Catron, Ponca City, Okla.; Catharine E. Strouse, Emporia, Kan. ; 
George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla.; Fowler Smith, Detroit, Mich.; Charles 
B. Righter, Iowa City, Ia.; Lewis Stookey, Mobile, Ala. 

(3) State Chairmen with Conference Presidents. Left to right: Lloyd 
Funchess, Baton Rouge, La.; Christine Johnson, Charleston, W. Va.; 
Harriet ‘S. Eastman, Brattleboro, Vt.; Cleva J. Carson, Gainesville, Fla. ; 
C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, Ill; Maurice T. Iverson, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Edwin N. C. Barnes, Washington, D. C.; Charles B. Righter, Iowa City, 
Iowa; Catharine E. Strouse, Emporia, Kan.; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; F. Colwell Conklin, Larchmont, N. Y.; Boh. Makovsky, 
Stillwater, Okla.; Roy N. Collins, Pueblo, Colo.; Harvey Waugh, St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Haydn M. Morgan, Newton, Mass.; Glenn Gildersleeve, 
Dover, Del.; Elsie C. Mecaskie, Atlantic City, N. J.; John Denues, Balti- 
more, Md.; Lorin Wheelwright, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

(4) National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations. Joint 
Meeting of Representatives of the Boards of Control. Left to right: 
George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla.; John C. Wilcox, Chicago, Ill.; Alfred 
Spouse, Rochester, N. Y.; Lola R. Vawter, LaPorte, Ind.; Gertrude A. 
DeBats. Bediord, Ohio; Samuel T. Burns, Baton Rouge, La.; Harper C. 
Maybee, Kalamazoo, Mich.; J. Leon Ruddick, Cleveland, Ohio; Ralph R. 
Pottle, Hammond, La.; Wilfred Schlager, Kansas City, Mo.; David: 
Lawson, Topeka, Kan.; Lorrain E. Watters, Des Moines, Iowa; Walter 
H. Butterfield, Providence, R. I.; Adam P. Lesinsky, Whiting, Ind.; 
Amos G. Wesler, Cleveland, Ohio; Walter C. Welke, Seattle, Wash.; 
Arthur R. Goranson, Jamestown, N. Y.; Merle J. Isaac, Chicago, II; 
A. O. Packer, New York City; A. M. Harley, Des Plaines, Ill.; Louis G. 
Wersen, Tacoma, Wash.; J. Henry Francis, Charleston, W. Va.; Helen 
Boswell, Louisville, Ky.; Frances Allen, Louisville, Ky.; C. V. Buttelman, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Mo.; T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, 
Mo.; Andrew Loney, Jr., LaGrande, Ore.; Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, 
Mo. (A. R. McAllister was absent when the picture was made.) 
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At top: THE MISSOURI RURAL SCHOOL MUSIC FESTIVAL. At bottom: CHORUS FROM THE ST. LOUIS CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


The All-State Chorus of 3600 pupils occupies the entire floor in the picture at the top. Greene County Rural School Orchestra is on the stage. 

Dean E. Douglass, State Supervisor of Music, was organizing chairman of the Rural Festival; Helen Graves was acting conductor. The pupils of the 

Catholic elementary and secondary schools presented a cycle of sacred songs and a series of tableaux descriptive of the Nativity of Christ. 
RB 


Rev. Sylvester I. Tucker was chairman; Director, Don Ermin Vitry, O. S. B. 
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HEREAS, in the past two decades music and art 

v4 have assumed a new importance in the life of our 
nation, and hence in the scheme of our education, and 

Wuereas, the chief responsibility for gathering and 
disseminating information which shall affect educational 
practice in the United States has been delegated to the 
Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior, 
and 

WueEREAS, the present facilities of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation are inadequate to cope with the demands made 
by these new developments; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Music Educators National Con- 
ference endorse the McGranery H.R. 8132 Bill to es- 
tablish a Division of Fine Arts in the Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, as a natural and de- 
sirable expansion of a bureau which is primarily endowed 
with the task of stimulating and guiding educational 
developments in the country at large. 


IT 


Modern attitudes and methods in music education have 
rightly exalted song singing, intelligent listening, and 
creative activities above mere drill in sight singing, and, 
because reaction always tends to go to extremes, it is 
the practice of some teachers today to scorn the whole 
idea of sight singing and to eliminate its practice from 
their programs. But ability to read music is still an 
essential, first, as a tool in the case of vocal music; sec- 
ond, as a necessary prerequisite to instrumental music; 
and, third, as an important ingredient in music ap- 
preciation. 1. is therefore the sense of this body of 
music educators that our grade school music instructors 
should continue to make every effort, first, to stimulate 
their pupils to want to learn to read music; and, second, 
to guide them wisely and kindly in their growing mas- 
tery of the musical score. 


III 


The quality of performance in our high school in- 
strumental groups is determined largely by the quality 
of playing of each individual member. In recent years 
there has been a certain tendency to require so much of 
the pupil during the school day that he has had but 
little opportunity for perfecting his playing ability by 
means of serious and concentrated individual study. 
The Music Educators National Conference stands for 
the development of growing musicianship in the case 
of each individual pupil who is interested in music, and 
we therefore recommend that teachers and supervisors 
of music throughout the country take immediate steps 
that will make it possible for a very much larger number 
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of pupils to receive school credit for lessons taken and 
practice done outside of school. 


IV 


The application of psychological principles to music 
study already has immensely increased the effectiveness 
of the music educator’s teaching. But we have only just 
begun to apply even well-established principles to our 
work; and there is a rich store of treasure that is as 
yet entirely untouched. This Conference was called 
together for its first meeting at Keokuk, Iowa, because 
P. C. Hayden wanted to demonstrate to his fellow music 
supervisors the results of certain experimentation in 
which he had been engaged. We have, as a Conference, 
been receptive to new ideas and our Research Council 
has kept us in touch with new developments. But the 
great body of our members are not sufficiently in touch 
with the findings of research already available, and, for 
the most part, they are entirely indifferent to the great 
influence for good that additional research may have in 
store. 

Be it therefore resolved that the Music Educators 
National Conference, at this great anniversary meeting, 
reaffirm its faith in intelligent research and experimenta- 
tion in the psychology of music teaching, and that its 
members be urged to put into practice the principles of 
teaching that have been and are being evolved by our 
leading psychologists. 

V 

The Music Educators National Conference is not un- 
aware of modern educational trends, and as intelligent 
educators we are naturally in sympathy with the funda- 
mental principles of correlation and integration. But we 
know that if music is to function as a vital force in 
enriching the integrated curriculum, opportunity must 
be provided for the study of music per se. Unless the 
music pupil has a chance to develop real musical skill 
and taste, his contribution to an integrated program will 
be but a superficial and sentimental one. We believe in 
music as an educational force, and we wish our subject 
to have its chance to enrich and ennoble the lives of the 
individual pupils who constitute our schools. Because 
of this belief, we urge upon school administrators that 
they provide time in the school day for the practice of 
music as an art, in order that our subject, in correlation 
with other subjects, may stimulate the development of 
the richest possible personal life in the case of each 
individual pupil. 

VI 


The Music Educators National Conference was or- 
ganized and has existed primarily as a group of music 
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teachers and supervisors in the public schools. But as 
our pupils have gone out from the schools into the com- 
munities as citizens, and into the colleges as students of 
higher education, we have followed them with anxious 
eyes to see whether they were still interested in music 
after leaving our protective wings. Our hearts have 
been gladdened by the fact that many of our former 
students have kept up their music—in home, in com- 
munity, in college. But we are saddened to see that so 
often the high school graduate who has learned to love 
music as “a thing of beauty and a joy forever” finds so 
little opportunity for pursuing music as an avocation in 
community and college. We believe in music as a satis- 
fying experience and we urge that colleges, cities, and 
other social groups make more ample provisions for the 
practice of music by encouraging the development of 
choruses, and choirs, of bands and orchestras, of small 
ensembles and of study groups of various kinds; all 
these being intended primarily for men and women who 
are no longer in school. We believe that as one step in 
such a development the public high schools ought to be 
made available for evening or Sunday meetings of music 
groups; and we urge the appointment of community 
music directors to take charge of the work. 
VII 

Finally, the Music Educators National Conference in 
this great centennial year of music education in Amer- 
ica, directs attention and endorses once more that Magna 
Charta of music education in America, the report of the 
Boston School Committee, accepted by the Board of 
Education on September 19, 1837, and especially that 
portion of the report which is here reproduced : 


“What is the great object of our system of popular 
instruction? Are our schools mere houses of correction, 
in which animal nature is to be kept in subjection by 
the law of brute force and the stated drudgery of dis- 
tasteful tasks? Not so. They have a nobler office. They 
are valuable mainly as a preparation and a training of 
the young spirit for usefulness and happiness in coming 
life. Now, the defect of our present system, admirable 
as that system is, is this, that it aims to develop the 
intellectual part of man’s nature solely when, for all the 
true purposes of life, it is of more importance, a hun- 
dredfold, to feel rightly than to think profoundly. 
Besides, human life must and ought to have its amuse- 
ments. Through vocal music you set in motion a mighty 
power which silently, but surely, in the end, will human- 
ize, refine and elevate a whole community... . 


“If the committee have erred in attaching so much 
importance to vocal music as a part of public instruction, 
they can only say they err with Pythagorus and Plato, 
Milton and Luther, Pestalozzi and Fellenberg. Finer 
spirits than these the world hath not bred. In such 
company there will be consolation.” 


rhe foregoing resolutions, formulated and recommended by the Council 
of Past Presidents and presented by Karl W. Gehrkens, Chairman of the 
Council, were unanimously adopted by the Music Educators National 
Conterence at its biennial business meeting held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
March 30, 1938. 

Members of the Council of Past Presidents: Karl W. Gehrkens (Chair- 
man), John W. Beattie, Edward B. Birge, George Oscar Bowen, William 
Breach, Walter H. Butterfield, Frances E. Clark, Hollis Dann, Peter W. 
Dykema, Will Earhart, C. A. Fullerton, Mabelle Glenn, Edgar B. Gordon, 
Henrietta G. Baker Low, Osbourne McConathy, Eizabeth C. McDonald, 
Arthur W. Mason, W. Otto Miessner, Charles H. Miller, Russell V. 
Morgan, Herman F. Smith. 

Additional resolutions presented from the floor, are as follows: 
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Music in Social Life 


At the general session held under the direction of the M. E. N. C. 
Committee on Music in Social Life, Osbourne McConathy, Chairman, the 
following resolutions were presented and by unanimous vote of the session 
referred to the Executive Committee and the Council of Past Presidents, 
with the recommendation that the resolutions be presented at the biennial 
business meeting for adoption by the Conference. The Conference adopted 
the resolutions unanimously. 


SINCE one of the important reasons for including 
music as a subject for study in the public schools is the 
expectation that it will lead to greater interest and par- 
ticipation in music throughout the community, therefore, 
be it resolved: 

(1) That school music teachers and supervisors should 
assume a marked share of responsibility and initiative 
in the unification and development of music activities in 
the community, particularly for and among school 
graduates. 

(2) That systematic plans be developed by which the 
musical record of high school graduates may be sent to 
the music departments of the colleges to which they go, 
to the end that the students may be encouraged to con- 
tinue their musical activities at the college level. 

(3) That, since adequate musical and organizational 
leadership is essential to the success of community 
musical organizations, the high schools of the country 
be urged to provide training and opportunities for 
talented students to develop leadership ability in music, 
and state colleges, normal schools, and other institutions 
of higher learning be pledged to provide further oppor- 
tunities for training socially-minded leaders for com- 
munity music work. 

(4) That, as music is a vital part of religious ob- 
servance, graduates of high school music departments 
be urged to participate to a greater extent in the im- 
provement of music in churches and Sunday schools. 
Also, that churches be urged to employ musicians 
thoroughly trained in sacred music in the hope that 
more trained high school graduates may be attracted to 
church choirs. 

(5) That, since the service clubs throughout the coun- 
try have already shown great interest in school music, 
all school music educators be urged to codperate with 
such organizations in all legitimate ways to extend and 
improve the music of the community, and to help bring 
better music to these clubs. 

(6) That we heartily commend the efforts already 
made by various governmental and private agencies— 
such as the federal government, some forward-looking 
states, several municipalities, many colleges, school 
boards, civic recreation commissions, and other public 
and private social agencies, in providing opportunities 
for organized amateur participation in music, and that 
we urge the continuation and expansion of these efforts 
to the end that they shall become more widespread and 
significant in scope. 

(7) That adult education through the public schools 
should increasingly include vocal and instrumental en- 
sembles and other phases of music instruction. 

(8) That, since school buildings and equipment are 
the property of the whole community, they should be 
placed at the disposal of properly authorized, organized, 
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and well conducted music projects of a community nature. 

(9) That, as community music leadership in many 
places must of necessity devolve largely upon the direc- 
tors of music in the schools, such fact should be taken 
into consideration in arranging remunerations and 
schedules of these teachers. 

(10) That the wider interests in music here advocated 
should as far as is practicable be so focussed as to 
improve attendance at concerts and otherwise to increase 
opportunities for employment of professional musicians. 


The Pepper-Coffee Bill 

Following a discussion of the Pepper-Coffee Bill and its content and 
implications in comparison with the purpose and provisions of the 
McGranery Bill, previously endorsed by the Conference (Resolution No. 1 
of the Report of the Council of Past Presidents), a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare and present an analysis of the Pepper-Coffee Bill and 
a recommendation for action on the part of the Conference. Following is 
a digest of the report of the Committee: 


(1) The Pepper-Coffee bill (known to the Senate as 
No. 2396 and to the House of Representatives as No. 
9102) is conceived to establish a Bureau of Fine Arts, 
to provide for permanent government positions for all 
people now temporarily employed under the WPA 
projects in relation to the following: (a) the theatre 
and its allied arts, (b) the dance and its allied arts, 
(c) music and its allied arts, (d) literature and its allied 
arts, (e) the graphic and plastic arts and their allied 
arts, (f) architecture and decoration and their allied arts. 

(2) The bill further provides that the “Commissioner 
shall be appointed by the President of the United States 
from a panel of names to be submitted to him by or- 
ganizations representing the greatest number of artists 
employed in each of the arts under the Bureau.” 

(3) The members of the proposed Bureau are to be 
appointed by the Commissioner from a panel of names 
submitted by a similar method. 

(4) The bill further provides “subdivisions which 
shall include the creative, interpretative, research, and 
teaching aspects” of various arts among which is named 
music and its allied arts. 

(5) The bill further provides that “Persons employed 
under the Bureau shall not be subject to the civil-service 








(6) Under “Qualifications” said bill does not specify 
any standards of preparation that shall be required of 
employees, and in no other section prescribes such 
definite standards, whether the employees be concerned 
with “teaching aspects” or other aspects of any of the arts. 
(7) The said bill prescribes in its section 10 that 
regional committees “shall undertake the teaching, train- 
ing, development and encouragement of talented persons 
as artists,” although no standards of preparation for 
those who shall. so teach and train are specified in any 
part of the bill. 
(8) In respect to the foregoing features of the bill, 


ce 


the following resolution is suggested : 

Resolved: That the Music Educators National Con- 
ference (an organization of 11,000 supervisors, teachers 
and directors of public, private and parochial schools, 
colleges, universities and allied organizations) assembled 
in conference in St. Louis, Missouri, March 27-April 1, 
1938, is in favor of a Division of Fine Arts in the Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, but is unalter- 
ably opposed to the establishment of such a bureau as 
prescribed in the Act known to the Senate as No. 2396 
and to the House of Representatives as No. 9102. 

Be it further resolved that the Executive Committee 
of the Music Educators National Conference be in- 
structed to take such action as will make known our 
position to all who are interested in the development of 
music education. 


[The resolution was unanimously adopted. ] 


Army Band Masters 
The attitude of the Conference in regard to the proposed change in the 


status of army band leaders is indicated by the following resolution which 
was unanimously passed after a spirited discussion: 


Resolved that the Music Educators National Con- 
ference endorse the bill now before Congress (H. R. 
4947 and Senate 2259), which, if passed, will provide 
for commissioning of army band leaders, thus providing 
recognition for musicians in the army on the same plane 
as is accorded to men in other professions, such as 





laws.” doctors, dentists, chaplains, ete. 
oO— Oo 
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} 
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} 
} 
Executive Committee (1938-1940) of the Music Educators National Conference ; 
From left to right: Joseph E. Maddy (First Vice-President), Ann Arbor, Mich.; C. V. Buttelman (Executive Secretary), Chicago, IIl.; 
} Frank C. Biddle (Member at Large), Cincinnati, Ohio; George H. Gartlan (Member at Large), New York City; Louis Woodson Curtis 
(President), Los Angeles, Calif.; Richard W. Grant (Member at Large), State College, Pa.; Haydn M. Morgan (Member at Large), 
Newton, Mass.; Lilla Belle Pitts (Second Vice-President), Elizabeth, N. J. 
| 
| 
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A Convention Conversation 






RAYMOND BURROWS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


and 


LENEL SHUCK 


Director of Music, Fresno, California 


N ADDITION to the inspiration and knowledge gained from 
| ple programs, clinics and lectures at the meetings of the 
Music Educators National Conference, one of the greatest values 
lies in the interchange of ideas in conversation. Programs and 
papers are easily featured in the JourNAL and Yearbook, but the 
conversations are usually lost to all except the participants. Feel- 
ing that an effort should be made to record at least the spirit of 
these informal discussions, the following is offered as a partial 
record of one conversation, the principals in which are two con- 
ference members, who live on opposite shores of the continent. 


Burrows: The convention has certainly been an inspiration! 
Shuck: 
music education. 


Yes, virtually a symposium of ideas in the field of 


Burrows: What impressed you in particular? 

Shuck: It was very noticeable that speakers and audiences 
alike reflected a new and vital kind of thinking. The progressive 
views of music teaching which only recently seemed radical are 
now being generally accepted by a majority of the Conference 
members. Did you notice the important place of integration on 
the program? 

Burrows: Yes, and I was especially pleased to see how much 
attention was given to music in social living. 

Shuck: Stress was also laid upon the intrinsic value of music 
for its own sake as opposed to the desire for acclaim shown in 
the spectacular performances and prize-seeking contests of a 
decade ago. 

Burrows: I agree with all that you have said. Now, what 
instances do you recall typical of this new progressive attitude? 


Progressive Attitude 


Shuck: Obviously administrators are recognizing the impor- 
tance of instrumental music in the elementary schools, and piano 
at all levels is being taught by certificated instructors. This does 
not mean that we are no longer having instrumental specialists, 
but rather that these specialists are meeting educational standards. 
I was amazed at the number of teachers attending section meet- 
ings concerned with these specific fields. 

Burrows: I noted a new standard of modern pedagogy in the 
piano class section. The large invited panel and the many others 
who spoke from the floor represented quite a cross section of 
teachers in the country. To be sure, there was some mention of 
note-by-note reading, isolated technique ahead of function, and 
other old procedures, but on the whole, there seemed to be a 
general approval of such modern methods as the singing approach, 
the grasp of musical units, and the use of pieces before scales. 
Ten years ago, some of these modern statements would have 
been made, but only a few of the listeners would have grasped 
them. Now, a majority seems to be practicing progressive 
teaching. 


Shuck: This was also true of the instrumental and vocal sec- 
tions. However, in the vocal field there still seems to be a 
lingering tendency toward stressing physiological technique ahead 
of a psychological approach: or, to restate this in the terms you 
are using, drill is still considered a prerequisite to functional 
learning. It is my opinion that the voice teacher will ultimately 
accept a more organismic philosophy of education. The eagerness 
to participate in discussions at the daily vocal clinics indicates 
that a new vitalizing force permeates thinking in the vocal field. 
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Burrows: Is this new vitality a result of the marvelous esprit 
de corps permeating our national conventions, or is it brought 
from the schoolroom to the convention? 


Shuck: Undoubtedly those who attend the conventions come 
from the most progressive teaching groups. 


Yes, and they affect the teaching throughout the 
country in two ways: not only do they take back ideas to their 
colleagues, but they interest increasingly large numbers to attend 
future conferences. So many came from New York to St. Louis 
that we were able to charter a private railroad car, and I under- 
stand that the same was true of California. This large attendance 
must indicate that people from your state, like ours, are interested 
in the latest ideas. Is that true? 


Shuck: During the past five years, it has been a pleasure to 
see an almost complete shift from the old to the new methodology. 
In most instances, this represents a radical departure. This has 
been caused largely by curriculum reconstruction which has re- 
placed technical training with informal instruction working 
toward valid appreciative goals. I have often heard it said that 
the most progressive teaching is in the kindergarten, and that it 
tapers off as we move up the educational ladder. What would 
you say about progressive teaching on the college level ? 


Burrows: 


Burrows: Even the skill subjects on the college level are now 
being taught through a functional approach. We have ear train- 
ing based on the Beethoven and Brahms symphonies. Beginning 
instrumental players form an orchestra in the first lesson, and 
body response to music is taught through actual activity on the 
gymnasium floor. Music function precedes isolated technical 
drill even on the college level. . . . But what were you going to 
say about integration? 


Integration 


Shuck: That, although the term integration may be variously 
defined, there is a definite trend toward a whole new concept of 
music education, involving a rethinking of musical values and 
procedures. Furthermore, the spirit of this trend has been 
assimilated by a great many teachers who are making definite 
steps to inculcate the philosophy into definite procedure. It seems 
to me that this is something that we do, not something that we 
talk and write about. Whether this may be in many instances a 
reversion to correlation as it was done ten years ago, only time 
will tell. In general, I think we now correlate subjects with the 
fond hope that we integrate individuals, making them better able 
to cope with and fit into our increasingly complex social fabric. 


Burrows: In one of your addresses you define integration as 
“the process involved in continuous intelligent adjusting of one’s 
activities in terms of education.” I agree with you that this 
involves the learner as the chief integrating factor. Will you 
explain the process further, and show how this is different from 
the process of correlation? 


Shuck: Integration involves planning with a unified or whole 
experience in mind rather than piecemeal subject-centered ex- 
periences. I believe this reflects the point of view of Lilla Belle 
Pitts as brought out in her talk at the junior high school division 
meeting. 

Burrows: Then I would assume that correlation starts with 
separate subjects in the hope that they may be brought closer 
and closer together until a unified whole is reached, while 
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FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS THAT WERE NOT READY FOR DISPLAY AT THE SAINT LOUIS CONFERENCE 
BUT ALL OF WHICH WILL BE AVAILABLE BY SEPTEMBER FIRST. KEEP THIS LIST FOR FUTURE REFERENCE. 


HARMS, INC. 


THE NEW HARMS CHORAL LIBRARY 
World Famous Songs Not Hitherto Available for Chorus 


S.A. S.S.A. LOVER COME BACK TO ME HALLELUJAH 
LOVE SENDS A LITTLE GIFT OF | LOVE A PARADE 

| LOVE A PARADE DEEP IN MY HEART ROSES | LOVE LOUISA 
INDIAN LOVE CALL DESERT SONG ONE ALON 
JUST A COTTAGE SMALL PLL SEE YOU AGAIN PLAY “GyPsies- DANCE GYPSIES INDIAN LOVE CALL 
MARCH OF THE MUSKETEERS | LOVE A PARADE ROSE-M JUST /, COTTAGE SMALL 
PLAY GYPSIES-DANCE GYPSIES INDIAN LOVE CALL SERENADE JUST A MEMORY 
ROSE-MARIE JUST A COTTAGE SMALL LIMEHOUSE BLUES 
STOUTHEARTED MEN LOVER COME BACK TO ME T.B.B LOVER COME BACK TO ME 


STRIKE UP THE BAND LOVE SENDS A LITTLE GIFT OF 
ROSES 


T.B. ONE ALONE 

DEEP IN MY HEART pee oa ee Oe GYPSIES 
MOUmiRRTE Ma | RRENADE 
STRIKE UP THE B bey TOUJOURS L'AMOUR TOUJOURS 

SAB S.A.T.B. 
RenAN Love CALL DEEP IN MY HEART 
ONE ALON DESERT SONG 
PLAY GYPSIES DANCE GYPSIES I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN 
ROSE-M | LOVE A PARADE 
SERENADE INDIAN LOVE CALL 


| LOVE A PARADE 


UNH GYPSIES- DANCE GYPSIES 
SERENADE 


T.T.B.B. 


DEEP IN MY HEART 
DESERT SONG 


THE HARMS RADIO-CHORAL LIBRARY 


By Earl Lawrence 


S.S.A. 
INDIAN LOVE CALL 


DONE 
LOVER COME BACK TO ME 


PLAY GYPSIES-DANCE GYPSIES 
WHEN OLD FRIENDS MEET AGAIN 


Mi. 


THE LOCKHART 
STRING-CLASS METHOD 


The Lockhart instrumental tech- 
nique applied to strings alone. 


WITS 


S.A.T.B. 


PLAY GYPSIES-DANCE GYPSIES 


LOVER COME BACK TO ME 


ROSE-MARIE 


Two new volumes continuing this 
series of fine and usable songs. 


REMICK MUSIC 


ELSA’S PROCESSION . . RICHARD WAGNER 
Scored by Lucien Cailliet 


ALICIA OVERTURE Cc. W. JOHNSON 


Original Composition for Band 


PARADE FRONT! (March Folio) 


Arranged by Lieut. Chas. Benter 


CONTENTS 
AVALON 
SMILES YOO HOO 
DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIP SONG OF THE MARINES 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERI- 
THE MARCH OF TIME eS REVOLUTION 
PUT a+ fear OLD GRAY THE WH 


M, Witmark & Sons Harms, Inc. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION’ e 
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Remick Music Corporation 
RCA BUILDING e 


LOVE SENDS A LITTLE GIFT OF 
ROSES 


ONE ALONE 

MARCH OF THE MUSKETEERS 

NIGHT AND DAY 

PLAY GYPSIES-DANCE GYPSIES 

ROSE-MARIE 

SERENADE 

STOUTHEARTED MEN 

STRIKE UP THE BAND 

TOUJOURS L'AMOUR 
TOUJOURS 

WHEN DAY IS DONE 


IARK & SONS 


PATHWAYS OF SONG: 
Volumes Ill and IV 


WILL EARHART 
FRANK LA FORGE 


CHORAL MUSIC 
The Angler's Song-T.B. 
Cicirinella-S.A. 


CORPORATION 


ORCHESTRA 


ELSA’S PROCESSION 


RICHARD WAGNER 


Revised by Frank Campbell-Watson 


ACCORDION BAND 


REMICK ACCORDION BAND FOLIO 
Arranged by Galla-Rini 
Playable in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 parts 


CONTENTS 
JAPANESE SANDMAN FOSTER MEDLE 
SPIRIT OF INDEPENDENCE I MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR 
TILL WE MEET AGAIN GO 
THREE BLIND M 


AVALON 
CANADIAN CAPERS 
AIR FOR G STRING 


T. B. Harms Co. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER e 


MICE 
THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE 


New World Music Corp. 
NEW YORK 
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integration recognizes the fact that the integral development of a 
child starts with a complete unit. 

Shuck: Precisely. It is my opinion that the child becomes the 
center of integration whereas subjects are the first concern of 
correlation. 

Burrows: It is important that some definition be established. 
At one very interesting meeting Miss Pitts gave an excellent 
address on the “Advantage to Music of an Integrated Program,” 
following which Will Earhart asked, “Is Music in Danger of 
Losing its Identity in an Integrated Program?” Dr. Earhart 
mentioned that practically all the objections listed in his prepared 
address were directed against the old idea of correlation, and that 
Miss Pitts’s contribution brought an entirely different concept 
of integration. While he felt that the integrated curriculum 
might become disintegrated if goals are too distant, he said that 
the pursuit of music itself may be the most integrating experience 
in the life of a child. 

Shuck: 
integration in the Conference program ? 
Conference practice what it preaches? 

Burrows: Yes, indeed! Many speeches and demonstrations 
brought out an understanding of the actual interrelation of various 
musical activities in the development of an integral experience. 
For example, I was pleased and surprised to find special mention 
of the need for piano classes in the instrumental clinics and 
discussion groups. I noted an emphasis on general musicianship 
in the piano class and on the use of the singing voice in establish- 


Did you feel that there were any good examples of 
In other words, does the 


ing accurate pitches in instrumental work. 
Music in Social Living 


Shuck: 
future use of music in leisure time? 


Do you feel that a new stress has been laid upon the 


Burrows: Yes, the whole new concept of music in social living 
transcends the old discussion of music in adult life. School music, 
like other phases of education, is stepping out of the classroom 
into the home and community. It is for all ages. 

Shuck: I was astonished at the wonderful illustration of your 
contention when I saw the demonstration by Carol M. Pitts of a 
small ensemble of madrigal singers. There was an instance of 
a teacher training children to be self-reliant in learning song 
material in their own homes. Obviously, the expression on the 
faces of those young singers, in spite of the adverse condition of 
appearing before a large number of teachers as they learned a new 
song, indicated true enthusiasm and joy in making music together. 


Burrows: Yes, the development of these small ensembles which 





carry over into home life is encouraging in the face of the con- 
trasting tendency to have larger and larger choruses at festivals. 

Shuck: I noticed at a college and university section that courses 
in music literature for general students are being offered in many 
localities. I have also noted in various institutions an increased 
enrollment in such courses. 

Burrows: Not only is the general college student turning in 
large numbers toward courses designed to increase his enjoyment 
of music, but he is asking for work in music performance. He 
wants to do something in music. Even beginning work in singing, 
in piano, and in the various orchestra and band instruments has 
been very popular with adults. This reflects a general interest 
in music that has a direct influence on the work of children in 
the schools. Children are more likely to carry their music into 
the homes when they find their parents making music too. 


Intrinsic Value of Music 


Shuck: I think we should say something more about the atti- 
tude toward the value of music. Do you agree with me that 
there is a changing emphasis in this connection? I sense an 
apparently different use of music manifest in the concerts of 
various performing units. 

Burrows: Yes, this is the most important point of all. Teachers 
and students both are sensing the direct joy of making music 
for its own sake without keeping one eye on spectacular results. 

Shuck: A slightly different expression of this emphasis upon 
the intrinsic value of music is noted in discussions of the in- 
tegrated program. Even those enthusiastic proponents of in- 
tegration who feel that all education should be in terms of related 
units and subjects, express the opinion that there is and always 
must be a definite place for the teaching of music for its own 
sake. This is an essential point of view, for although music 
and all the arts, to be truly integrated, must express the appre- 
ciations for customs, emotions, and aspirations of times and places 
different from our own, there is an intrinsic value to the student 
himself in the resultant adjustment in his own living. 

Burrows: Yes, I believe all educational activities might be so 
treated. 

Shuck: Indeed, music, like all avenues of approach, should be 
used to help the child toward a tolerant understanding of the 
world, its life and its problems; on the other hand, there are 
many instances where music must serve not only as an intellectual 
educative force but as a means of gaining emotional stability and 
social poise, and a richer individual existence as well. I am 
afraid I am carrying our conversation away from our present topic. 

TURN TO PAGE FORTY-TWO 





GUEST TABLE AT THE CENTENNIAL BANQUET, M. 


significant event of the week, in fact in all the history of the Con- 

ference, was the centennial banquet. This event was especially 
planned as part of the official observance of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of music teaching in the schools of America. 

Nine members of the original group which met at Keokuk in 1907 were 
present to sit at the guest table. From left to right (asterisks indicate 
Keokuk founders): *Theodore Winkler, Sheboygan, Wisconsin; *Hulda 
Stenwall, St. Louis; *Cora Ball, Fairfield, Iowa; *Charles A. Fullerton, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa; Mrs. Edward B. Birge, Bloomington, Indiana; *Alice 
Inskeep, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; *Elizabeth Pratt, St. Louis; *T. P. Giddings, 
Minneapolis; *Frances Elliott Clark, Philadelphia; George H. Gartlan 
(toastmaster), New York City; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis, *Edward B. Birge, Mrs. H. J. Gerling. 

George H. Gartlan, Director of Music of the New York City Public 
Schools and member of the M. E. N. C. Executive Committee, presided as 
toastmaster. Edward B. Birge, as the Conference historian, traced the 
history of music education in the United States, and discussed the 
several periods of development as centered around various pioneers in 
the field, whose portraits were thrown on the screen. United States Com- 


r | %0 many people, particularly the older Conference members, the most 
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missioner of Education John W. Studebaker spoke to the assembled 
educators over the radio from Washington, D. C. This feature was 
arranged through the codperation of the National Broadcasting Company, 
and the address was broadcast throughout the nation. 

Music was provided by the Newcomb-Tulane A Cappella Choir. Nearly 
fifty new life members were introduced by President Maddy, following 
which President Maddy on behalf of the Conference presented to Mrs. 
Frances Elliott Clark, guest of honor, a beautifully bound volume con- 
taining the signatures of the Conference officers and all members and 
friends who attended the banquet. Engrossed on the title page of the 
volume is the following presentation: 

“Assembled in St. Louis, Missouri, the twenty-ninth day of March, 
nineteen hundred thirty-eight, at a dinner commemorating the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the introduction of music instruction in the public 
schools of the United States of America, we, members of the Music 
Educators National Conference, our friends and honored guests, present 
to you this volume containing our signatures as a token of our heartfelt 
appreciation of your long and unselfish service, your indomitable spirit, 
your inspiring loyalty, and your unfailing leadership in the field of 
music education.” 
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Suggestions tor Musie Students’ 8 


@ Have the Young Musicians in the Band and Orchestra Take 0 
It Will Satisfy That Craving to Play Something “Not Presc 
est in Music, and Build for Better Musicianship in Next Season’s Grou 


Vacation. 





DITSON ALBUM OF VIOLIN 
SOLOS 


With Piano Accompaniment 


A glance at the contents will reveal the splendid 
variety of medium grade violin solos in this popular 
album 


At Dawning .Cadman The Swan ...Saint-Saens 
Berceuse .......... Godard Tango in Sanaa Albeniz 
re Raff Gee FRO ocsccscceces 
GrtemGehe cccccescccecOCM —_ evecccccces Dvorak- Fisher 
Serenade .......... Drigo Song of India........... 
EE ccoces Massenet 3 —«++:- Rimsky -Korsakoff 
Largo ....Handel Hungarian Dance No. 5 
Madrigale Simonetti eo. “og egy Brahms 
as simonettt Songs My Mother .. 

Salut d’Amour ..... Elgar Taught Me .. Deor! Sle 
Simple Aveu .....Thome Triiumerei-Romance. . 


Barcarolle .....Offenbach Schumann 


Price 75 cents 





THE VIOLA PLAYER'S 
REPERTORY 


(10 Melodious Solos with Piano Acc.) 
Arranged by Harold R. Harvey 


Because of the dearth of solo material for viola play- 
ers available in book form this collection was made. 
[The numbers are not merely transpositions of violin 
music; they were chosen primarily because their char- 
acteristics would make them sound well on the viola. 
All have been carefully edited. 


aa ae lated ak i ee ate hile el ae i a ad alae Grieg 
Pastorale (utdiedaddberestsdeaieenenabanesneeenes Benda 
EE Se ee ere re eT ere Tenaglia 
TD in ccnéne naan awhtesensesbsewedeubs Schumann 
cect cise seacnene tneeeenhnwles Grieg 
Orientale from Kaleidoscope..................0..00+: Cui 
DT. eicccdaduddlcdtuneghisaebhunsetossdedsessanunel Aulin 


Nobody Knows the Trouble I See.................. 
pula tibuidineusdauiuvnhetnien ol American Negro Melody 


None But the Lonely Heart................ Tchaikovsky 
Christmas Plantation Song............. Negro Spiritual 


Price $1.00 





TEN EASY SOLOS 


Violin or Viola 
Double Bass or Violoncello 


With Piano Accompaniment 
By Arthur E. Heacox 


For members of the school orchestra string group 
that have not attained “first chair’’ technique this is 
an ideal collection of music. Each number has a 
musical value that gains the interest and good-will of 
students. An outstanding feature of this collection’s 
sales record is the demand for copies of the double 
bass part, a valuable contribution to the scanty lit- 
erature for this instrument. 

The titles of the pieces in each volume are: Prelude, 
Melody, Sans Souci, Canon, Triste Nouvelle, Caval- 
cade, Reverie, Minuet, Aspiration, Bon Voyage. 


Violin (Treble Clef), 25c Violoncello (Bass Clef), 25c 
Viola (Alto Clef), 25c Double Bass (Bass Clef), 25c 


Piano Accompaniment, 75 cents 





THEODORE PRESSER CoO., 


DITSON ALBUM OF CELLO 
SOLOS 


With Piano Accompaniment 
These beautiful melodies, selected from the composi- 
tions of the best classic and modern composers, are 
arranged for performance by players of average ability. 


Ave Maria (Melody adapted to Ist Prelude, —— 


Lhd ouneteaekbyacekseuesecsseutseneuaranesaewees Gounod 
I AUD cpnnnencckdthedesdcheneseneteseenaiens Thome 
Rs os na wicket i eaeeb ween Massenet 
I  witlthnbs keen ceneaskeeindenkneereseenniid Cowles 
I on cavcccungssneseeuesneuenieeas Handel 
ee CEE. icccvesevucescecceseceecs Gabriel- Marie 
EE SOc cad ctnedksndndseenenteneaes Davidoff 
SE AR Ath KeNe sas encngesdinteeuessanetenees Bartlett 
TE 5... cccdnscetsccaiabanctesanaied Reinecke 
EL vince nenvhknaeuerenasnenuesnacdadewee Faure 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.................. Bland 
Sweet Evening Star from Tannhiiuser......... Wagner 
8, , — Ear Eyl r Pergolese 
SEU MNEEE Scnacacansseiccesnscsencsacusaneaswne Schubert 


Price, 75 cents 





DITSON ALBUM OF FLUTE 


SOLOS 
With Piano Accompaniment 


While mostly familiar melodies are used, the con- 
tents of this volume present a well-diversified selec- 
tion of material for the repertoire of the player of 
moderate attainments. 


At Dawning ....Cadman Little Rogue ........ Popp 

Ciribiribin ..Pestalozza RE. Senanannenesin Bizet 

Country Gardens ...... Pastorale ...... Meyerbeer 
ere Old English Pizzicati .........Delibes 

Entr’acte Gavotte ..... Sey Grieg 
Pe ere rer Thomas Soiree Russe ......Popp 

Humoreske ...... Dvorak Sweetest Story Ever 

In Woods and Fields.. . reese Stults 
snaeeeietneivineyn Pehel TOD cc vcicecescsdee 


Price, 75 cents 





DITSON ALBUM OF CLARINET 
SOLOS 


(B-flat) (2nd Clarinet, Duet part available) 
With Piano Accompaniment 
Edited and Arranged by N. Clifford Page 


Familiar melodies from folk, operatic and other 
sources especially arranged for clarinet solo or duet. 
The duet part is issued in a separate book. This is 
really a fine first repertoire for the young player, past 
the beginner stage, but not capable of playing the 
rather difficult numbers usually found in collections 
for this instrument. 


A Dream ........ Bartlett German Dance....Mozart 
Ah! So Pure. From Goin’ Home............ 
Martha ......... hv mnspa cil PCO Dvorak- Fisher 
At Dawning ....Cadman Irish Air from County 
Ave Maria ..... Schubert Derry ....... Irish Tune 
Carry Me Back to Old La Cinquantaine 
ee Re _caseenens Gabriel-Marie 
a te sen §=6 a Sordi. ...Borel-Clere 


Country Gardens (Morris 
Songs My Mother 


Dance) ....Old English ‘ 
Cradle Song...... Brahms Taught Me ....Dvorak 
OS Sere Massenet Sweetest Story Ever 
Forgotten ........ Cowles .  -. Stults 


Price, $1.00 2nd Clarinet Part, 40 cents 








DITSON CLARINET PLAYER'S 
REPERTORY 


(B-flat) (2nd Clarinet, Duet part available) 
With Piano Accompaniment 4! 


For this volume there has been gathered together q/ 
dozen excellent compositions of the better class ar. 
ranged for clarinet. The arrangements are for solo or 
duet playing, the duet part being published sepa. 
rately. The clarinet player mastering these solos has 
a permanent, and really worthwhile, addition to his 
repertoire of concert and recital material. 








 icivasesasead Albeniz Solvejg’s Song ....Grieg | 
Fleurice ......../ Atherton On Wings of Song . j 
I'll Sing Thee Songs of ___............. Mendelssohn | 
peas Clay Spanish Dance, No. 2.. 
SGD TEND kcccee  . cwccveccoes Moszkowski | 
piinare atest Gabriel- Marie Romance, in E-flat.... || 
Shepherds’ Dance. From ___............. «+ Rubinstein 
Henry VIII....German Ce wccaenss Santisteban | 
Tra ei-R PE Eom e Schumann | 
EE IED bce becvcvnenssceces Sullivan 


Price, $1.00 2nd Clarinet Part, 40 cents 


DITSON ALBUM OF CORNET 


SOLOS 
With Piano Accompaniment 


Players of this favorite solo instrument of the band 
will find the purchase of a copy of this book an ex 
cellent investment as it provides fourteen tuneful se- 
lections for recreation, recital or concert playing at 
less than cost of 2 numbers if obtained separately 








in sheet music form. | 
PE. scveceil Bartlett At Dawning ....Cadmani) 
DORE: sicccsnsens Handel In Old Madrid.. -Trotere 
Prismatic Polka ....... The Palms ........ FaureF, 
: Carry Me Back.... Bland 
ok6eeseesuwuns Rollinson - 
The Sweetest Stor Serenade .......Schubertf| 
yf Sr The Gates of Pearl.Smith 
Sm Nah aah . The Lost Chord. Sullivag) 
Afterwards ....... Mullen Uncle Rufe’s Jubilee .. 
Forgotten ........ Sa. sdeebevaaceunn Rollinsor 


Price, 75 cents 





DITSON ALBUM OF TROMBONA, 


(OR BARITONE) SOLOS | 
With Piano Accompaniment | 





The available literature of comparatively easy-to- ola 
material for this instrument is not overly plentilul 





Ae Dawei © Eee TED acceccscccccccccccces Cadm 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.................. Bla 
Deep River (Negro Spiritual)............ Fisher (Ar, 
Down Deep within the Cellar .................. Fisch 
PEL Suntnduanietentes400dc0esntesssieanaiuns Bartlet 
SS EES OSI Dvorak-Fish 
RIEL cs iciebnadhketetceandendamianscbeammegell Cowld | 
The Heart Bowed Down. From Bohemian ont. -Bal 


Here’s to You. Toreador Song. From Carmen... 


 £ renner rere re 
I Se BD TINE, oc sccckcsecccicccadsccneeil 
The Old Home Down on the Farm.............. 
Sr i Te Gi cncccnsscenedenenecancnéeesetkGie 
(8, Se sre rer J 
Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep.............. 
ii cincndesanmdniibieschasdnedseeceed 
The Sweetest Story Ever Told.................+:: 
Sweet Evening Star. From Tannhiiuser........ 


Price, $1.00 


Distributors; 


( 
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mmertime Recreational Activities 


£f Th Book 
od,” Stimulate Inter- FOR THE BAND 


Activities. In Concert and On Parade 


DITSON EASY TRIO ALBUM SKYROCKETS | LISTEN TO THE DRUMMERS 


Descriptive March for Full Band Novelty March for Full Band 
















For Violin, Cello and Piano By Cuyler Hershey Leonard | By Cuyler Hershey Leonard 
- ° triki ffects | A strong, swinging march-on-parade, with fresh 
4s Edited by Karl Rissland Se ae os bee 22 eee pn oy melodic and harmonic touches, not overlooking 


This 6/8 time march has ali the the essential gunshots and special drum effects. Frequent pauses 

















’ . a aah See 

oe — = eee ee ee e rhythmic and melodic features for a successful for vibraphone chords are specified, an imitation 

= Tap his net eflective and popular pool fen soos, ot number. Xylophone part for concert performance. of the modern radio band. 

sepa- combination. La Poupee. Berceuse. SOLO Bs 

s has}) 4 Petits Pas....Sudessi From Children’s Suite =e ig tondecter) ae ee 

to his} Angel’s Dream....d’Orso wens seeeeeeenees z So Re oes Tear as ee 

oz D ee t emories ....... adman 5 

Grieg} | ll (Elegie) + ameae Minuet » ©. .Bastoven | a 

g .. PI > : O Sole Mio..... di Capua a oe 

Issohn} | —- > ee Solitary Wanderer suse EF regis iz eee ‘ eee aes) 

ae i — lees eed ea anaiae iTieg , 

cowski | Fairy Tale ...... Komzak The Sweetest Story fas aaa az ye a =: 

t.... [| Forgotten ........ Cowles Ever Told........ Stults a ae aid Sane! i 

— | Funiculi-Funicula. .Denza Tranquility ....... Busch Me jt == wt rare aie Fe == =| 

= | Price, $2.00 Complete WT Sm k Siri ities Hie 

: || ata tastier een 
Price, 75 cents 





ET | DITSON EASY TRIOS 


For Two Violins and Piano 
Arranged by Karl Rissland Price, 75 cents | THE FULTON FOLIO OF 

















In 20 Books Price, 30 cents Each 


band| 
in ex- 
ul se-{/ A small, but select collection of classic and modern MELODY MARCHES FOR 
ng | numbers arranged for playing by two violinists, or BAND 
rately}! by groups in classes. 
I | i lik cabin a nina dase Komzak SWING-A-LONG B F ul 
— ay SN Se eee er di Capua y James ton 
rote 5 Se A RIERA NLR RE TRE TEN Busch 16 Parade Marches for Band ee 
Faure STL cnceccttnvwniGhanrksenseanunenaniane Sudessi . : | 16 Parade or concert marches including: Land of 
Bland; Memories Coors eeceseesseesesesseeseeseesesesese Cadman Edited by N. Clifford Page | Liberty (My Country, Tis of Thee) Americana 
hubert La Poupee. Berceuse. From Children’s Suite..... Bizet (America | the Beautiful) Onward (Onward Chris- 
Smith The Sweetest Story Ever Told.................... Stults Includes: Defend America (Hadley) The Ultima- } tan Soldiers) The Scots (Blue Bells of Scotland) 
illivan inet ta © Beethoven tum (Rockwell) Salute to the Adjutant (Hughes) | The Southland (MasSa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground) 
Ce ee rs serrate a Conemaugh (Rockwell) Staunch and True (Bugli- | Irelandia (The Harp That Once Through Tara’s 
Tae Pri 50 ] one) Soldiers of the Air (Fulton) Cadets on | Halls) Old Acquaintance (Auld Lang Syne) The 
; rice, cents Complete Parade (Lowe) First in Peace (Fulton) U. S. Canadians (The Maple Leaf) Adeste Fideles (O 
Battleship Virginia (Bennet) The Rock of the Come All Ye Faithful) Marching Home (When 
Marne (Moquin) With the Colors (Panella) On | Johnny Comes Marching Home) Parting March 
the Way (Fulton) Under the Red Cross (Rollin- | (How Can I Leave Thee) Marylandia (Maryland, 
NE | son) Overseas (Lowe) The National Cherry Festi- | My Maryland) Dear Homeland (Home, Sweet 
val (Kalember) The Governor’s Footguard (Fulton) | Home) The Collegian (Amici) Italiana (Margarita) 
DIT SON JUNIOR STRING | Nautical (Sailing, Sailing). 
In 22 Books Price, 30 cents Each 


| QUARTET ALBUM 








Compiled and Arranged 



















































| 
| By Ralph G. Winslow 
{ fing 

a|. Educators, everywhere, welcome the opportunity to . s 
ke | recommend this album to groups of young instru- By R. E. Hildreth By Robert W. Gibb 
mentalists as their first repertoire in string quartet | 

dma playing. The violin and viola parts may be played ist Bb CORNET (Solo) (ow | SOLO vier 4 (Conductor) 
Blan entirely in first position, but advantageous third posi- 2 - = =>: Si = Tras, - 
(Arr tion playing is supplied for use when desired. Cello , a = Ss =” > - 
— ite are largely in easy (open string) position; for } ' so 
artle! higher positions, fingerings are given. rh — = SS 
we Ao crs ital bbe he nknatecdehebaes ad Pinsuti = PP hax pale sy" I ria 
“Ball es — DI eswatnndenesaneeinbeccatwawene Gibbons Dar, Trbe Cm. * 
Dp: fk) eer re Zimmermann sizes? —Ps Aine 
= Andantino in iiitiininnnidunskieacceiexcanabebuie Leslie gE p32 SEFiZ a == ere Sj 
follo The Banks o’ Dee (Fantasy) eoineieee Scotch Folksong | of 
farlo Se ES ee Scarlatti i Asante = = — 
Loh Madrigal. From The Mikado................... Sullivan é = Fiz: weg ait - izi= «i? ca _ Foy 
Fau ~. aa Some Co. f, _ 8 ae Beethoven exprenstco , a _— 
“nigh e Britis wenadiers (Fanthey) .........ccsees | $ 
ils Vchiesereepenaceniuminetaenne Old English Folksong | é ower? $3 = = iepeaas ee == este =e 

/ String Parts Complete, $1.50 Score 75 cents | 

Full Band, $2.00 Symphonic Band, $2.50 | Full Band, $2.00 Extra Score, 50c 
Score and Parts, $2.00 Extra Conductor Part, 60c Extra Parts, 75c Ea. | Extra Parts, 50c Each 
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SCENES FROM THE CENTENNIAL FESTIVAL PAGEANT “MUSICA AMERICANA” 


Presented by the St. Louis public high schools, “Musica Americana’ was not only a remarkable production fully justifying its importance as the 


official presentation of the centennial anniversary observance; it was also 


a significant example of practical integration, and it afforded a new 


challenge, by the artistic and professional standards achieved, in a school music project of this kind. Compiled, supervised and_directed by a 


taff member 


of the St. Louis public schools music department, Ernest Hares, assistant supervisor of music, the entire productien, with a_ student 


wrchestra and with a student cast totalling twenty-five hundred, was “homeimade”’ throughout. Even the costumes, scenery, and properties were 
made in the schools The performance provided a thrilling experience that will never be forgotten. A complete synopsis of the pageant and a 
descriptive analysis of the production will be published in the 1938 M. E. N. C. Yearbook. 


Burrows: Not at all. I was trying to emphasize the im- 
portance of the immediate value of music as opposed to the 
praise-seeking and award-grasping elements that have sometimes 
pervaded our mass performances and contests. You have shown 
unother threatening enemy to the spiritual values of music in 
what seems to be a popular misconception of the meaning of 
integration I agree with you that real integration preserves 
and develops the intrinsic value of music. 

Shuck: Yes, and I agree with you that we must protect music 
from the evils of the old contest system. Certainly this is the 
attempt of the newer festival contest program. As it is set up 
now, it should do much to remove the psychologically unsound 
aspects of intensive drill, too rigid judging, and the lamentable 
desire to succeed in competition at the expense of others. The 
present contest arrangement, although not ideal, is a remarkable 
improvement over anything that has been done heretofore. My 
only concern is that if the festival contest shifts into other hands 
in future years, it may fall back to evils of the old regime. 

Burrows: Although we seem to be severe in our treatment of 
contests, festivals, and mass productions, I think that even the 
spectacular festival perfofmance need not lose sight of finer 
values. I was very much pleased, for example, with the work 
of the St. Louis children in their mass production “Musica 
Americana.” Some of the most striking visual effects were 
gained by very simple means. There was a spirit of codperation 
that showed the total absence of any desire on the part of a 
teacher, conductor, or group of children to shine at the expense 
of others. Even the soloists were not listed by name on the 
program. The children had an excellent lesson in the joy of 


working together for common goals. 
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Shuck: Incidentally, did you notice the number of people 
present at the convention who represent the field of radio educa- 
tion? Not only were they selected from broadcasting corpora- 
tions but from our teaching staff as well. 


Burrows: I think the radio meeting particularly showed the 
trend away from the spectacular. There seemed to be a demand 
that schools stop limiting their broadcasts to the work of older 
children and demonstrate the beauty of performing by younger 
groups as well. 

Shuck: Essentially, what you say is true, but I have heard the 
opinion expressed that a sure way to reduce the amount of time 
given to school performances on the air is to deviate from the 
most spectacular school groups. In other words we cannot think 
only of the values the children derive from performance, but we 
must consider the audience as well. A vast difference exists 
between a public performance where children may be seen and a 
radio concert where the music must stand alone. 


Burrows: What you have said is a very good expression of the 
caution which has been wisely expressed at the convention. How- 
ever, it was encouraging to note that the representatives of the 
broadcasting corporations themselves expressed a desire for a 
more complete cross section of the schools and a confidence in 
the appeal of programs by younger children if they are carefully 
selected and prepared. They also expressed a request for finer 
music, contending that audiences can appreciate more subtle values 
than those found in the usual show-off number. 


Shuck: This is undoubtedly the kind of conversation that will 
follow the convention to the home cities of its members. 


Together: Yes, it has been a forward-looking convention. 
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o you remember the shaped-note and four-syllable system 
D of music reading that flourished in years gone by? Per- 
haps that was before your time. And then, perhaps it was not, 
for actually the system has not remained in the eternal oblivion 
to which it was consigned many years ago. Even now it is 
very much alive in certain sections of the country; otherwise, 
you should not now be reading this article. 

In case you have forgotten the four-syllable system or have 
never enjoyed its acquaintance, let us imagine that do, re, and 
tt have been declared unconstitutional, and, accordingly, let us 
practice our ascending major scales in this manner: fa, so, la, 
fa, so, la, mi, fa, placing the two half steps between /a and ja, 
and mi and fa, with mi as the leading tone. 

Incredible as it may seem, our English cousins persisted in 
the use of this four-syllable system for more than a hundred and 
fifty years. (Britannica says, “from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century,” and Birge, in the History of Public School 
Music, says, “till the nineteenth century.” ) 

Clumsy though the system was, it presented a fine opportu- 
nity for Yankee inventiveness. And thus reasoned two Ameri- 
can pioneers in music, the Messrs. Smith and Little: “If there 
are only four singing syllables, why not make it easy for even 
the slow-witted by providing four notes, differently shaped, 
each to signal for its own syllable?” 

One of those “patent note” books is before me as I write. 
Published by William Little and William Smith, in Albany, in 
1798, The Easy Instructor, with its wood covers peeping 
through frayed paper, is a most revealing relic. As employed 
by Little and Smith, the ascending major scale is as follows: 


1 ¢ d@ J J dtd 4d 


Faw, sol, law, faw, sol, law, mi,  faw. 


read: FFS MFS LLF LSF 
Also “Londonderry Air” fits nicely into the 
MFS L-SLLSL SFL-F 


“America” would then 
SFM F, etc. 
four-syllable pattern, as follows: 
L? Si..5L 7 LS, ae: 

The following two incidents, recently reported to the writer 
by prominent workers in our field, suggest further that there 
is no fence around the graveyard of notational curiosities. 

Answering a call to conduct a series of community sings in 
several rural communities of Delaware, State Supervisor Gilder- 
sleeve and Mrs. Gildersleeve were greeted the first week by 
seventy-five singers. A much smaller group came the second 
week, still a smaller one the third week, and just a mere hand- 
ful the fourth After transporting a victrola, a small 
organ, and a set of books around the countryside, and receiving 
no better response, Supervisor Gildersleeve knew something was 
wrong. Forthwith, a frank member of the group said to him: 
“We like you, Mr. Gildersleeve, and we like your wife; but the 
fact is, our folks just won’t stand for your newfangled music.” 
In mild amazement Glenn Gildersleeve echoed, ‘“Newfangled 
music? What newfangled music?” “Why, those round notes!” 
said the group spokesman. You see, they really could not enjoy 
singing “Just a- Song at Twilight” without watching this 


PAOLA ddbadd ld 


And that happened within four hundred miles of the Metro- 
politan Opera House! 

Let Mr. Gildersleeve tell you the rest. “About forty of 
those people contributed ten dollars apiece and brought a man 


week. 
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A Notatonal C uriosity 


RALPH G. WINSLOW 
Director of Music, Public Schools, Albany, New York 


from southern Delaware who could teach the shaped-note sys- 
tem, and he conducted a most successful series of community 
sings.” 

When I told this story to Percy Graham of Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts, he said that he knew of a girl, from Alabama, en- 
rolled at Boston University for the 1937 summer session, who, 
upon being asked to read from a.school song-book, explained: 
“IT am sorry, but I just can’t read the round notes.” 

Some very obvious weaknesses in this old system are: three 
“faws” in every octave; a sixteenth note “law,” for example, 
next to a quarter note “faw” being out of proportion because 
of its double blackness, etc. But since none of us has seen the 
scheme in actual use, would it not be interesting to bring to a 
spring conference one of the men who can show us how this 
system works with adults? It was not planned for children 
but for singing societies, “particularly those obliged to work 
without a teacher.” 

For those who are interested, choice bits from Little and 
Smith’s Easy Instructor are appended. First some definitions: 

“A flat set before a note sinks it half a tone. 

“Syncopation occurs when notes are so placed that the hand 
must rise and fall not always at the beginning of each note, 
but often in the middle. These are called ‘driving notes.’” 

Then we find this excerpt bearing testimony to the suspicion 
of certain cynics that the chief virtue of some church music is 
that it keeps the congregation awake: 

“Besides the more immediate propriety and use of divine 
song in the ordinances of religion, its direct advantages have a 
claim to our regard. It is not only in itself delightful and 
profitable, but it gives animation to other parts of public wor- 
ship —it revives the attention—recruits the exhausted spirits 
and begets a happy composure and tranquility.” 

Speaking of youth and the worthy use of leisure time, Little 
and Smith—although they never read the Yearbook or the 
JouRNAL—have this to say: 

“We find if improvements are neglected among young people, 
their manners at once verge towards heathenism. And since it 
is impracticable for any entirely to separate their children from 
meeting among young people, those who wish to promote civi- 
lization, will see the importance of bending the young mind to 
something that will ornament and refine society, even if they 
have a separate design in it. The funds of knowledge in the 
minds of most young people, are not sufficient to carry on a 
discourse to any considerable length; therefore, we find that 
their evenings are often spent in a very simple manner; nothing 
more will be heard than insignificant jokes, and vulgarism seems 
to be the highest entertainment; but when they have tasted the 
more pure pleasures, such,as flow from music, the young circle 
seems to look with contempt on the former manner in which 
they spent their time, which then seemed to hover them over 
the summit of bliss.” 

We find some valuable hints to young singers in these quo- 
tations: 

“The high notes in all parts should be sung soft and clear, 
but not faint; the low notes full and bold, but not harsh... 
When music is repeated, the sound should increase together with 
the emphasis: In tunes that repeat, the strength of voice 
should increase in the parts engaged, while the others are falling 
in with spirit; in which case, the pronunciation should be as 
distinct and emphatical as possible . 

“When singing in concert, no one, except the teacher or leader, 
should attempt a solo which does not belong to the part which 
he is singing; it destroys the very intent of the composition, 
and intimates to the audience, that the person or persons to 
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whom the solo particularly belongs, was inadequate to the per- 
formance. 

“All solos should be sung softer than the parts when moving 
together. 

“Notes tied with each other, should be sung softer than when 
one note answers to a syllable, and should be swelled in the 
throat, with the teeth and lips a little asunder, and sung if 
possible to one breath, which should be taken previously, at the 
beginning of each slur which is continued to any considerable 
length.” (Brother Little, it must be admitted, certainly “has 
something there.” ) 

In this book we find that every tune in the minor mode is 
marked as follows: “BATH (L. M.) Flat key on E,” which 
simply means the key of E minor. 

Under “Common Time Moods” we read that (1) the symbol 
shown at a “has a semibreve in a measure, sung in the time 
of four seconds’; (2) at b “the same measure note as at 3a, 
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only half as quick again”; (3) at c “the same measure note, 
sung as quick again as the first”; (4) at d “a minim in a 
measure, but like the third mood, only a third quicker.” 


(a) (6) (e) (d) 





But enough of this for now. ’Tis real fun to delve through 
an old book like the 1798 edition of the Little and Smith Easy 
Instructor. And ’tis just a little chastening, too, when we find 
that some of our new philosophy or one of our recent discov- 
eries—which serves as a good sales talk for school music—was 
in print before our grandfathers were born. 

We wonder what some music teacher will be writing about 
us and our methods and ideas—in 2098? 


Co re thations 


ZIRIAN BLISH 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


UCKY CENTIPEDE! How I envied you so many feet during our 
. convention. Imagine being able to rest two and have four- 
teen pairs left to stand on! (But I shouldn’t say this as man 
prides himself on being so upright.) Now why doesn’t one of the 
ingenious exhibitors come forth with a pair of music educator 
shoes? In fact, so many things flashed through my mind on the 
train ride home, that even palpitating Mr. Winchell could not 
have been many jumps ahead. So here are a few of the flashes. 

Was there a more precious half hour during that memorable 
week than the one spent hearing the National Junior Orchestra 
under the sympathetic baton of Henry Sopkin? Miniatures must 
always be exquisitely done, and this was. And how much fun to 
tackle theory again after the sparkling presentation of it by 
Vincent Jones. Instrumental and voice clinics (a grand way to 
consider our troubles—a scientific approach) plus class voice 
demonstrations which are workable and practicable and away 
from the prima donna mold. 

But speaking of voice brings to my mind a feeling I’m sure 
many shared—that concerning the reading of papers. Scholarly 
thought and experience go into them, but few convey their real 
value as they are often poorly read. I think this is a reflection 
on music educators. Why read? Anyone well enough acquainted 
with his subject always can make it more vital by talking about 
it and instilling his personality (which is usually lost in reading) 
into it. Who didn’t enjoy the fine address of John G. Paine on 
“The A. S. C. A. P. and Music Education”? Here was a man 
who could and did talk on a subject close to his heart. 

Really, too much is offered to imbibe in one week. There is 
not enough time for the give-and-takes of friends and foes. These 
téte-a-tétes should be one of the great contributions to our work. 


In the Next JOURNAL 


—And in subsequent issues, more of these interesting 
eomments on the St. Louis convention will be published, 
including an evaluation by John R. Phelps, of Detroit. 
Other articles scheduled for the coming season, in addi- 
tion to those previously announced, include: “Lowell 
Mason and a Maryland Community” by Mary Browning 
Scanlon: “Music in Community Education” by Raymond 
Burrows: “The State Music Educators Association” by 
Theodore F. Normann; “Interest Versus Forced Learning 
in the Study of the Violin” by Ralph R. Uniacke; “This 
Vestment Problem” by Robert B. Walls; “Adolescent 
Interest and Public School Music” by Paul E. Mac- 
Pherson: “The Inadequacy of Violin Instruction in the 
High School” by Gilbert Ross; “Forces Affecting Musical 
Progress” by W. Otto Miessner; “What about Astrology?” 
by Paul R. Farnsworth; a series of articles on elementary 
school bands by Forrest McAllister and other specialists 
in this field. 
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But real discussion no more than gets started, when lo, the four- 
thirty clinics are upon us. There’s not enough time allowed for 
the follow-up of these. Anyone who was lucky enough to have 
joined the circle around Professor Muyskens after his talk on 
“The Emergent Voice,” knows what fascinating things his giant 
mind revealed. 

The breakfast get-togethers were such fun in spite of that 
awakening six-thirty phone call, coming like a foghorn in a mist. 
Anyone who has lived in a foreign country that celebrates tea 
time, knows that stimulating conversation can go on, in spite of 
weary feet. I, for one, move that we initiate this rite for the 
next convention. Or perhaps California does not allow a four- 
teen-hour day? Or are we going to California in 1940? Or to 
Chicago, or Philadelphia, or Detroit? 


The college choirs set a goal for us to hope our young teen- 
age groups can reach when they go on in school; but whether 
or not they do go on, we got a very tangible idea of what a fine 
carry-over there can be in the A Cappella Choristers from Mil- 
waukee. 

I suppose we all had at times the notion of verification of our 
own work when we heard solo or group competitions. This is 
as it should be, for it is encouraging to know we are on the 
right track. Perhaps nothing tickled me more than to find my 
own opinions agreeing with those of the judges eight out of 
nine times in the solo singing competition. 

Flash! Flash! Flash! 

Too many ideas come pushing their heads up for recognition, 
but as this is not meant to be a review, I can only acknowledge a 
few—and on. The gala pageantry of the St. Louis Night, the 
ideals set for us by Frances Elliott Clark, Noble Cain’s grand 
ensemble of voices, the musicianship of Conductor Bakaleinikoff 
both in rehearsal and in the resultant concert, and the band 
demonstrations in playing and marching. I must add a comment 
here. I sincerely believe that vocal music educators underesti- 
mate the importance that bands have in the physical, moral, and 
emotional development of our boys. The type of music they 
play, the marching, the physical effort involved—all, properly 
stressed, make for an equipoise in adolescence. 

Wasn't it a nice opportunity to know all the “Who’s Who” in 
our field? They are great “in spite of what we say or do here.” 
Mention should be made of Mr. Maddy’s ever-boyish glee radiat- 
ing every nook; of Herman Smith’s great art of keeping a 
meeting on the main highway; of Peter Dykema’s genial hand- 
shake; and of Mr. Mursell’s essence of fine thinking. 


If it’s San Francisco in 1940, I’m sure there will be 1 chorus 
of five thousand voices, singing, “California, Here We Come.” 
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Fiistory of Pubhc School Music 


Mr. Birge’s Book’ and Some Reflections 
WILL EARHART 


SHALL NEVER again be able to observe a week of Conference 
| meetings with eyes turned wholly on what is in front of them 
and on the promise of that scene. Some part of my glance will 
instead be directed back along a trail that started a century ago, 
and that ever since has been pressed by eager feet, in numbers 
that have now come to constitute an army. For the meetings 
in St. Louis, at least for one member who was present, were 
set against a panoramic background on which moved the picture 
of a century of development: and in that setting they acquired 
such a dignity, such a deep significance, that all small vainglori- 
ousness was banished, and one could feel only an urge to reded- 
icate himself to a task grown nobler when seen in the long 
perspective. 

Woven inseparably into this complex of thought and feeling 
were Mr. Birge’s historical review, and Mrs. Clark’s interpreta- 
tive vision of it, as given at the centennial banquet; and even 
more inseparable was the picture brought again to mind in the 
new edition of Mr. Birge’s History of Public School Music in 
the United States. The book had come to my desk in Pittsburgh 
a fortnight before I left for St. Louis, and I had been running 
again over that story, a large part of which awakened personal 
recollections. Perhaps my feeling in St. Louis was due to the 
fact that I was thus “conditioned” ; and perhaps my belief that the 
book is priceless as a means of giving the young teacher of today 
a clearér outlook upon his own efforts and those of his associates 
is similarly due to my knowledge of the long thoughts advanced, 
the great work done, and the many fields won, by predecessors 
whose very names resound to young teachers now only as a faint 
echo. But let that be true: the feeling and the thought are not 
thereby discredited. 

The wholesome perspective that a reader may gain from the 
History of Public School Music is but one of its values. An- 
other is recognition of the fact that the thoughts that seem born 
of today are often but the thoughts of yesterday revived again, 
and again grown insistent. Take, for instance, the statement of 
the aims of education and the values of music, made in 1837 by 
the special committee of the Board of Education of Boston, as 
quoted in full on pages 40 to 49 of Mr. Birge’s book, and as again 
quoted in part in one of the resolutions that were adopted in 
St. Louis by the Conference. Can any modern statement be 
adduced that discloses clearer and more discriminating thought? 
And all the problems of methods with which we wrestle today 
are old problems which troubled earlier teachers. I do not mean 
to imply that we have made no advance in solving those prob- 
lems. We have made extraordinary advance, especially in the 
direction of refinement of thought; but to recognize that at least 
many of the problems we face are not new, and to become ac- 
quainted with earlier, even if imperfect, solutions, is to gain new 
clarity and power today. The present will still be sufficiently 
glorious after so much is conceded to the past, because the wealth 
of our school music today, with its magnificent choruses, orches- 
tras, and bands, its extensive and beautiful song literature for 
elementary schools, and its piano classes, eurhythmics, percussion 
bands, and creative work is incomparably greater than that 
which was present in an earlier day. The astounding develop- 
ment, indeed, as traced in Mr. Birge’s book, is as compelling as 
the resistless development to a thrilling climax of a great sym- 
phony. 

The new and augmented edition of the History of Public School 
Music supplements the old by bringing the chronicle down to 


1History of Public School Music in the United States, by 
Bailey Birge; published by Oliver Ditson Company. 


Edward 
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and through the year 1936—an extension of ten years to the span 
embraced by the first edition. An additional chapter, “Recent 
Trends and Developments in Music Education,” modernizes the 
scene further. Here and there throughout the book are also 
many additions of interesting details, largely consisting of facts 
that were not available when the book was written in its earlier 
form. A number of these are from Henry L. Mason’s book, still 
in manuscript, Lowell Mason—His Life and Work; a few are 
from a brochure by Theodore F. Seward; and many facts, as, for 
instance, those dealing with the introduction of public school 
music in cities of the United States not included in the earlier 
account (pp. 67-71), have doubtless been brought to light by 
inquiries stimulated by the first edition of the History itself. 
Indeed, the claims of Buffalo to priority in thus introducing 
music into the curriculum were discovered so recently that only 
by a footnote could they be set forth in this present edition. 

The extension of the narrative over the last decade is of course 
the most important addition. Here are found such matters as 
the adoption of the biennial plan of Conference meetings, with 
attendant changes in the constitution; the numbers and work 
of state directors of music—whose tribe is happily increasing; 
and an account of the California-Western Conference, the birth 
of which took place after the first edition of the book was 
published. 

Of the body of the book, conceived in itself, and not in terms 
of comparison of its two editions, too much in praise cannot be 
said. It is written by a scholar with a passion for truth, who 
has himself made a distinguished portion of the history which 
he chronicles, and who, therefore, cannot be misled. Although 
succinct and carefully authenticated, it is nevertheless interest- 
ingly colored, because the ardent interest of the author in his 
subject and his sympathy for the musical and human values 
involved can be felt between the lines. Nevertheless, the author 
allies himself with no faction or “school,” but gives clear pic- 
tures of all, with no hint of partiality. The balance and pro- 
portioning he attains while setting forth so complex a chronicle, 
in which are portrayed so many characters and movements, are, 
indeed, little short of amazing; and the whole recital rightly 
inspires the reader with confidence because it is so obviously 
written by one with an eye only for truth. Another factor for 
which we can be grateful—and this is not so obvious—is that 
the author is one who may be said to have a horror of prema- 
ture utterances, and who never releases the spoken or the written 
word until his thought is as complete and secure as he can make 
it. The book is, therefore, thoroughly mature and deliberate. 

One cannot but regard the appearance of a new edition of this 
history as a matter of first importance. It is more than an 
authoritative and comprehensive chronological record, to be used 
for reference and as a source book. Besides being that, it is 
also a thought-provoking and thought-forming book. Especially 
is it this latter for those who have more recently entered the 
profession. Two points are required to determine the direction 
of a straight line (as per Euclid, at least, if not Einstein), and 
one of those points is far back on a path they have not trodden. 

Were the book less deserving this review would not have 
appeared in this form. It happens that its author is also editor 
of this, our JouRNAL; and, moved by a beautiful, and a very 
real, and an all-too-rare modesty, he issued a flat prohibition 
against such a proceeding. But it seemed hardly right to obey, 
because his book belongs not to him alone but to the thousands 
of us. For this reason the reviewer, with the connivance of the 
managing editor, decided to ignore his friend’s injunction. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING— 





GETTING RESULTS 
WITH SCHOOL BANDS 


the school band director. 





Gerald R. Prescott, 
Lawrence W. Chidester 


Expert treatment of the usual and unusual problems which confront 


3.50 








THE BAND ON PARADE 


every conceivable marching formation or parade display. 





R. F. Dvorak 


The only complete book of its kind. Gives comprehensive instruction on 


2.00 











BAND BETTERMENT E. F. Goldman 


Band leaders and players will derive profit and pleasure from the information 


and advice offered by Dr. Goldman from his rich experience. 2.50 








HANDBOOK 
OF CONDUCTING 


Herman Scherchen. Trans. from the 


Exhaustive treatise on the art of conducting. Minute and rigid analysis of 
movements and gestures to be mastered by a conductor. n. 3.00 


German by M. D. Calvocoressi 











music. 








ORCHESTRA TECHNIQUE 


Teaches the student principles of balance, contrast and color; 
presents him with a true insight into the underlying structure of 


Gordon Jacob 


n. 2.50 











THE LIVING VOICE 


the speaking voice and voice training in classes. 


Discusses not only the adult singing voice but the adolescent voice, 


John C. Wilcox 


1.25 








MUSIC AND MOVEMENT 


tains many suggestions for daily lesson planning. 





Based upon the Dalcroze principles. Emphasizes the use of the 
child’s own natural rhythmic impulses. Copiously illustrated. Con- 


Ann Driver 


n. 2.00 











MIXED VOICE, FEMALE VOICE 
AND MALE VOICE CHOIRS Hugh S. Roberton 


A booklet that is packed with information which will be helpful to 
a conductor in rehearsing and preparing a choir. 80 











THE BOY’S CHANGING VOICE Norman W. Mellalieu 


Shows how to preserve the changing voice from strain, enabling the 
boy to pass through this period easily. 50 











MADRIGAL SINGING 


Deals systematically and thoroughly with the singing of polyphonic 
music. For conductors of A Cappella choirs. n. 3.25 


Charles Kennedy Scott 
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COOPER SQUARE 
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Kimball Hall 
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METHODS FOR FALL USE 





Musie Edueator’s Basie Methods 


VIOLA... Tee ee. man © xen or Boehm _ 
2 ste . leg 
CELLO @ Books) eee ee Mareelli CORNET (TRUMPET) st 5 indeler 
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PE Wiiidiewnn ch sanudenaeewee Carey BBb TUBA oe SOUSAPHONE- 
Oe Hindsley 


Each Book .. 75c 














STRINGS FROM THE START 


A Course in Solo and Ensemble Playing for 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO AND BASS 
by E. Jones, G. Dasch and M. T. Krone 


VIOLINS A and B........ ae STRING BASS....... o. 088 

VIOLA....... to ene cana STUDENT’S NOTE BOOK.. 25 
ee ne 

SE ec. ia baila a hia aands o. oe Class Teeching”’).. -.. 8.00 














THE OXFORD PIANO COURSE 


For Class or Individual Instruction 
Edited by Ernest Schelling, Charles J. Haake, Gail Martin Haake 
and Osbourne McCenathy 


SINGING AND PLAYING. os) Gere 1.00 
For very young children...._ .75 FIRST TEACHER’S MANUAL. 
. oe For use with Singing and 
FIRST BOOK.. ached ee, ae Playing, First Book and first 
SECOND BOOK.. pene 1.00 rd 5 | —~ ame s Book for 
BEGINNER’S BOOK FOR OLD- sc ae 
. ft. PUPILS. Combines the UAL. For use with Books 
oF A et og my {oy = - eo" 1.00 Il, III, IV and second half 
arectsy Imto the Boo! - of Beginner’ s Book for Older 
ERR ORE Ea 1.00 I saleeuk tact ansecces 2.00 














FUNDAMENTALS OF ORCHES- 
TRA AND BAND PLAYING 


By Irving Cheyette and Charles J. Roberts 
A Practical Tutor for All Band and Orchestra Instruments 


Every instrument is taught in its own idiom and the progress of each 
instrument is so synchronized that all players arrive at the same 
4 INC, stage of proficiency simultaneously. 
Parts, each 60c Teacher’s Manual and Piano Cond. 1.00 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


BOSTON 


Metropolitan 
Theatre 














THE MOORE BAND COURSE 


A Complete Method for all Wind Instruments and Drums 
For Class or Individual Instruction 


yet have a copy by E. C. Moore 


the 


SPRING 1938 GUIDE 


to send you one 
request 


A practical method for the modern teacher. Produces quick results 
and at the same time lays a foundation for correct playing habits. 


Each Book, 75c Piano (Director’s Score), 75c Teacher’s Manual, 1.25 
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Association and Club News 





Ohio M. EB. A. 
A The Ohio high school music competi- 
tion-festival finals, held in Columbus, 
April 22 and 23, were adjudicated by 
the following directors; Chorus—L. H. 
Dierks, Columbus; Olaf C. Christiansen, 
Oberlin; George F. Strickling, Cleveland 
Heights. tand—Ralph E. Rush, Cleve- 
land Heights; Arthur L. Williams, Ober- 
lin; George E. Waln, Oberlin; Harry F. 
Clarke, Cleveland. The judges were 
chosen as a result of the nomination 
and election ballots returned by the 
Association membership. Merrill C. Me- 
Ewen, of Bowling Green, was chairman 
of the competition-festivals committee. 





Among the actions taken by the board 
of directors at the meeting held recently 
in Columbus were the following: 

Russell B. Smith, of Crestline, was 
appointed chairman of the constitution 
committee to succeed Louis E. Pete, who 
resigned because of pressure of other 
work. Committees appointed by Presi- 
dent Weigel include the following: In- 
and-About Clubs committee, to suggest 
constitution and by-laws for use by the 
various clubs in the state—Frank C. 
Biddle, Cincinnati, chairman; Genevieve 
Brintnall, Dayton; Henrietta Keiser, 
Columbus. The committee for the study 
of a reorganization of O. M. E. A. and 
In-and-About Club affiliations—Paul E. 
Stevens, Delaware, chairman; Henrietta 
Keiser, Columbus; Genevieve Brintnall, 
Dayton; Nellie L. Glover, Akron. 


The board went on record as not ap- 
proving any official selection of scholar- 
ship winners by the Association officials 
when such are requested by various 
music schools and colleges. Such awards, 
however, may be made by the schools or 
colleges directly to the individuals con- 
cerned, after official announcement of 
highest ratings. In like manner, the 
board does not favor sponsoring any one 
music clinic as official for selecting Ohio 
music lists, but wishes to encourage the 
presence of many such clinics, any or 
all of which unofficially may have some 
effect upon the lists prepared by the 
vocal and instrumental affairs com- 
mittees. 

The matter of a suitable plaque to be 
purchased by highest rating district and 
state groups was referred to the awards 


committee: George E. Waln, Oberlin, 


chairman; A. Hoye Godfrey, Kent; 
Dwight L. Brown, Greenville. 

The music teachers of Fulton County 
were recently organized as the Fulton 
County Music Educators Association, 
with Theodore Valentine as president 
and Elsie Hoffman as secretary. The 
Knox County music teachers have also 
organized. The officers elected are: 
Irving McPhail, president, and Christine 
West, vice-president. 

The foregoing information was taken 
from the March and April issues of 
The Triad, Arthur L. Williams, editor. 
The April issue contains the 1938 roster 
of active members of the Association. 


Rhode Island M. E. A. 

A Sponsored by the Rhode Island Music 
Education Association, the All-Rhode 
Island High School Orchestra appeared 
in concert April 30, in Providence. Roger 
W. P. Greene, of Providence, was con- 
ductor, and George S. Chase, of Coven- 
try, was manager of the event. The 
soloists appearing with the orchestra 
were Sigmund Bloch and Muriel Hal- 
perin. 

Officers for the coming season will be 
elected June 13.—George Chase, Presi- 
dent. 

Southern California 


A The annual spring meeting of the 
Southern District of the California- 
Western Music Educators Conference 
will be held in Santa Barbara, May 14, 
according to information received from 
Secretary Josephine Murray. 

The University of Southern California 
was host to the third annual southern 
California band and orchestra festival, 
sponsored by the Southern California 
School Band and Orchestra Association, 
Southern Section. Held April 29 and 30, 
the events of the two-day festival were 
judged by the following directors: 
James Neilson, Oklahoma City; John 
Stehn, Eugene, Oregon; Maurice Ander- 
son, Tucson, Arizona; Adolph W. Otter- 
stein, San Jose; William E. Knuth, San 
Francisco; Arthur C. Berdahl, Fresno. 

Donald W. Rowe, of Hollywood, was 
general chairman of the festival com- 
mittee, and P. C. Conn, of Los Angeles, 
was director general of the festival. 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Association will be held 


June 4, according to information re- 
ceived from Gerhard O. Runsvold, secre- 
tary. 

Michigan M. E. A. 


A The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Michigan Music Educators 
Association was held during the two- 
day convention of April 29 and 30, at 
the University of Michigan, which oc- 
curred in conjunction with the meet- 
ings of the Music Section of the Mich- 
igan Schoolmasters Club and of the 
Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association. 

The M.M.E.A. officers elected for 1938- 
39: President—Fowler Smith, Detroit; 
Vice-President—William R. McIntire, 
Lansing; Secretary — Virginia Anne 
Weisinger, East Lansing; Treasurer— 
James E. F. Chase, Jackson. 

Section meetings dealing with all 
phases of school music were held, im- 
portant among which were: a choral 
clinic led by Carol M. Pitts, of Omaha; 
and a concert by the Western State 
Women’s Chorus, Dorothea Sage Snyder, 
conductor. The convening organizations 
were also complimented by a concert 
given by the University of Michigan 
Band. 

Others appearing on the program as 
chairmen and speakers: Edna Fraser, 
Port Huron; Mamie E. Kunsman, Grand 
Rapids; Arne Koljonen, Fowlerville; 
Fowler Smith, Detroit; Glenn McGeoch, 
Ann Arbor; Lester McCoy, Hartland; 
Kenneth Bovee, Oxford; Walter Jen- 
vey, and others. 

Rural school music in Michigan is 
feeling the impetus of the excellent 
work being done by Josephine Kackley 
and the M.M.E.A. committee. In Wash- 
tenaw County, a rural 4-H Club orches- 
tra and classes for beginning string and 
wind instruments for rural boys and 
girls are being taught at the University 
of Michigan every Saturday by Clyde 
Vroman and a corps of assistants. The 
work is under the supervision of David 
Mattern. 

A request for the second annual edi- 
tion of the Music Teachers ‘‘Cookbook” 
has resulted in many excellent contribu- 
tions consisting of teaching techniques 
and basic innovations in procedures that 
will later be incorporated in recom- 








Fowler Smith \ 
President-Elect \ 
Michigan Music Educators 
Association 
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Louisiana Music Education 


Ralph Pottle 


President President 


Association Association 


James P. Robertson 


Missouri Music Educators 


; Mabel Bray 
President, Music Department 
New Jersey S. T. A. 
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Sixteen Bach Chorales 


Compiled and Arranged by 
MAYHEW LAKE 


These arrangements are chosen from the best-known and best-loved Chorales of 
| Johann Sebastian Bach. 

The Instrumentation is arranged for four parts in each Chorale and distributed so 
that they may be performed by any family group of instruments or by any group 
of miscellaneous instruments. Any of these groups may accompany a chorus either 
in unison or in parts. 


Available also for chorus of mixed voices (Octavo No. 8212). 


75 
.40 


Conductor’s condensed score 
Instrumental parts each 


Mixed Chorus (Oct. No. 8212) 


Chorus Material —— 


Among the best choruses in the G. Schirmer catalog are those listed in the classifications 
shown below. Write for the listings in which you are interested. Free on request. 








A Few Elementary Songs, Unison and Two-Part 

A Few Choruses for Junior Choirs, Unison and Two-Part 
A Few Two-Part Choruses for Women’s Voices 
Three-Part Easy Choruses, Girls’ Voices 


A Few A Cappella Choruses for Women’s Voices, Secular and 
Sacred, Three and Four Parts 


A Few Women’s Choruses With Obbligati and Various In- 
strumental Accompaniments, Secular and Sacred, Three and 
Four Parts 

A Few Folk-Songs—Women’s Voices 

A Few Concert Choruses for Women’s Voices, S.S.A. 

_—_—_ Sacred Choruses for Women’s Voices, Three and Four 

arts 

A Few Four-Part Choruses for Women’s Voices 

A Few Concert Choruses, Male Voices 

A Few A Cappella Choruses for Male Voices 

—_ Easy Choruses for Male Voices (Tenor Range above 


A nba Easy Choruses for Male Voices (Tenor Range to G 
only 


A Few Sacred Choruses for Male Voices 


NEW YORK 
3 East 43d St 


LOS ANGELES 
737 So. Hill St. 








-_ SCHIRMER. Ne. **": 


Anerucas Must Hreadguatklots= 


A Few Folk-Songs for Male Voices 

A Few Opera Choruses for Male Voices, A Few Opera 
Choruses for Women’s Voices 

A Few Male Choruses with Obbligati and Various Instru- 
mental Accompaniments 

A Few Choruses for Mixed Voices, S.A.B. 

A Few Folk-Songs for Mixed Voices 

Easy Choruses—Mixed Voices 

A Few Mixed Choruses with Obbligati and Various Instru- 
mental Accompaniments 

A Few Opera Choruses for Mixed Voices 

Concert Choruses—Mixed Voices 

Sacred A Cappella Choruses, Mixed Voices 

Polyphonic Choruses, North and South German Schools, The 


Netherlanders 
Polyphonic Choruses, Italian and Spanish Schools 


A Few A Cappella Choruses for Mixed Voices, Secular, 
Volume I 

A Few A Cappella Choruses for Mixed Voices, Secular, 
Volume II 

A Few Sacred Choruses by Great Masters, Mixed Voices— 
Accompanied 


CLEVELAND 
43-45 The Arcade 


NEW ORLEANS 
130 Carondelet St. 
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mendations to the curriculum commit- 
tee 

A large number of members have re- 
sponded to the invitation to serve as 
members of a _ state-wide consulting 
committee and as clinic demonstrators. 
A list of these names will be sent to 
all regional chairmen. 

President-elect Smith has called a 
meeting of all regional chairmen and of 
the presidents and representatives of the 
various state affiliates and coéperating 
organizations to discuss matters per- 
taining to the Association program for 


the coming year. The meeting will be 
held June 4 at the Hotel Statler in De- 
troit Plans are being made for the 


group to meet with President C. B. 
tighter and other officers of the North 
Central Conference to discuss the par- 
ticipation of the Michigan state groups 
in the North Central meeting which will 
be held in Detroit, March 19-23, 1939. 

David Mattern, President. 


Illinois School Orchestra and Vocal 
Associations 
A The state final competition-festival, 
sponsored by the Illinois School Orches- 
tra Association, will be held May 6 and 
7, at Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal. The orchestras will compete 
Friday, May 6, and the solos and en- 
sembles, Saturday, May 7. 

The Illinois School Vocal Association 
will hold its competition festival on the 
same dates at Normal. All Class A 
choruses participating in the vocal com- 
petition-festival will give a program on 
Saturday afternoon under the direction 
of Carol M. Pitts. 

The annual meeting and election of 
state officers of the Orchestra Associa- 
tion will be held October 14 and 15, the 
date of the fourth annual music clinic, 
to be held at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 

The outcome of the election of district 
chairmen, held April 23, will be an- 
nounced later.—Emma R. Knudson, Sec- 
retary. 


Oklahoma E. A. Music Section 


A At a recent meeting of the Music 
Section at Oklahoma City, the subject 
of a panel discussion was “Shall the 
Music Educators of Oklahoma Consider 
the Organization of a State Music Ed- 
ucation Association?” Members of the 
panel were: teven Ss. DeJarnette, 
Weatherford; Wyatt C. Freeman, Ada; 
Frances Smith Catron, Ponca City; 
Boh. Makovsky, Stillwater, and others. 
Following the discussion, in which a 
dozen or more members of the audi- 
ence took part, it was voted that a com- 
mittee be appointed with George Oscar 








Edna L. Whitmore 


President, Music Department 
Georgia Education Association 
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Samuel Griffiths 
President, New England Music 
Festival Association 


Bowen as Chairman, to make a study 
on which could be based the commit- 
tee’s recommendations for action. 

Preceding the discussion an address 
was given by Otto Miessner. Ann 
Brittson as chairman of the Music Sec- 
tion arranged the program. 


New Jersey S. T. A. Department of 

Music 
A Music in rural communities engaged 
the attention of the members attending 
the southern sectional all-state meeting, 
which was held at Glassboro State 
Teachers College, April 30. A fine pro- 
gram was arranged which included an 
entire one-room rural school demonstrat- 
ing its music activities. There were 
also choruses of rural school children, 
as well as a group from Delaware, pre- 
senting a program of music commem- 
orating the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the landing of the Swedes in Dela- 
ware. 

The all-state choral festival will be 
held at Trenton State Teachers Col- 
lege, May 21. All-state contests are 
now being held in piano and in vocal 
and instrumental solo and ensemble per- 
formance. 

José Iturbi will again conduct the 
New Jersey All-State Orchestra and 
Chorus at the annual convention to be 
held in Atlantic City in November. 
These groups are now being organized 
so that Mr. Iturbi may give them one 
or two rehearsals this spring. This will 
mark the tenth anniversary of the All- 
State Orchestra and the fifth anni- 
versary of the Chorus. 

Thirty-six committees are at work on 
various state projects in music, and 
there is a general air of things being 
done throughout the state.—Mabel E. 
Bray, President. 


California, Central Section 


A The spring convention of the Central 
District of the California-Western Mu- 
sic Educators Conference was held in 
Bakersfield, April 23. Speakers and di- 
rectors participating in the program 
were: L. E. Chenoweth, superintendent 
of schools, Bakersfield; Clifford E. 
Leedy, Allan Lambourne, Gertrude Gan- 
zenhuber, Harold J. Burt, Ronald Clark, 
A. B. Parker, Clarence H. Heagy, S. 
Earle Blakeslee, and Henry Eichheim. 

The directors and speakers participat- 
ing in the instrumental clinic, held at 
Fresno State College, March 12: Arthur 
Forsblad, Clarence H. Heagy, Truman 
Hutton, John Staton, Elwyn Schwartz, 
Arthur C. Berdahl, William H. O’Don- 
nell, Russel Hays, Lenel Shuck, Arthur 
G. Wahlberg. 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers will be held in October. 


John Lewis 


President 





Kentucky Band and Orchestra 
Directors Association 


Minnesota Music Educators Association 


A Minneapolis was host to the first Re- 
gion Two Music Clinic, held February 
24, 25, and 26, under the sponsorship of 
the Minnesota Music Educators Associa- 
tion (formerly the Minnesota Bandmas- 
ters Association). -articipating in the 
clinic were the Minneapolis All-City 
High School Orchestra of 110 players; 
eight high school bands from nearby 
towns; two federal music groups—the 
Minnesota Symphony Orchestra and the 
Minnesota Symphonic Band; several 
choirs from the Twin Cities and neigh- 
boring towns; instrumental and vocal 
ensembles; and several professional in- 


strumentalists who gave demonstra- 
tions. 
Guest conductors: Max T. Krone, 


Evanston, Illinois; A. R. McAllister, 
Joliet, Illinois; H. E. Nutt, Chicago, Ili- 
nois; Henry Sopkin, Chicago, Illinois; 
Carleton Stewart, Mason City, Iowa; and 
Peter D. Tkach, Minneapolis. 

Officers for 1938: President—William 
Allen Abbott, Minneapolis; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Peter D. Tkach, Minneapolis; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—Floyd P. Barnard, 
Minneapolis; Directors: Herbert Ditt- 
brenner, Glencoe; Harold W. Arentsen, 
Alexandria; Guy C. Donnelly, Fairmont; 
H. N. Harvey, Benson; Victor Moeller, 
Worthington; Elmer L. Gadbois, George 
Cc. Krieger, Oren A. Henning, Dean 
Schweickhard, Gerald R. Prescott, A. 
Leroy Swanson, Minneapolis; A. M. Wis- 
ness, Willmar; Bessie Stanchfield, St. 
Cloud; Mathilda Heck, St. Paul; G. 
Oliver Riggs, St. Cloud. 

Plans are under way for the promo- 
tion of three substate clinics to be held 
in each of the six districts of the state 
during the fall of each school year. The 
following district chairmen were ap- 
pointed to organize the clinics in their 
respective districts: Northeast—Charles 
H. Bordwell, Keewatin; Northwest—T. 
W. Thorson, Crookston; East Central— 
Herbert Dittbrenner, Glencoe; West Cen- 
tral—S. H. Lund, Elbow Lake, and H. 
W. Arentsen, Alexandria, cochairmen; 
Southeast—Harry J. Wenger, Owatonna; 
Southwest—Victor Moeller, Worthington. 

The Region Two national music com- 
petitions will be held in Minneapolis 
May 19, 20, and 21. Fees and names of 
entrants should be mailed to Lorrain E. 
Watters, director of music, public 
schools, Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Watters 
is sec’etary-treasurer of the board of 
control, Region Two. 

The Minnesota state high school music 
contest was held at the University 
of Minnesota, May 5 and 6. Irving W. 
Jones, secretary-treasurer, Minnesota 
Public School Music League, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis.—Floyd P. 
Barnard, Secretary. 





Eugene J. Weigel 


President 
Ohio Music Education | 
Association 
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Making up your 1938-9 Budget? 
Modern schools everywhere are 
joining the trend to RCA Sound 
Equipment as an aid to progres- 
sive music teaching. We suggest 
you list this equipment in your 
budget for the next school year! 


There’s no question about it. 
One of the most effective ways 
to teach music is with Victor 
Records. There’s a complete as: 
sortment for your selection. And 
just look at these fine quality, 
low cost instruments, designed 
for excellent reproduction—any 
place in the school. 
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Modern schools stay modern with RCA 
tubes in their sound equipment. 
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Georgia E. A. Music Department 
A Following the successful comple- 
tion of ten district contests in the 
Georgia state music festival, the final 
meet was held in Milledgeville, April 11 
and 12, for a final adjudication of sing- 
ing and playing ability. Numerous 
events for both large and small groups, 
as well as for soloists, both vocal and 
instrumental, were participated in by 
students from each district with a rat- 
ing of either I, superior, or II, excellent. 

The state festival culminated in a 
concert by the All-State High School 
Chorus, presented before the Georgia 
Education Association in general con- 
vention, April 15. Merrill C. McEwen, 
of Bowling Green, Ohio, conducted the 
chorus and also was judge in the final 
vocal events. 

Arthur L. Williams, of Oberlin, Ohio, 
judged the final instrumental events and 
directed the In-and-About Atlanta High 
School Orchestra in a program prelud- 
ing a general session of the Georgia 
Education Association. 

The outcome of the April election of 
officers will be reported in the next issue 
of the Journal.—Edna L. Whitmore, 
President 


West Virginia M. E. A. 


A Important dates to be remembered 
include the following: May 12-14, West 
Virginia State Bandmasters Association 
Festival, Huntington; May 12-14, Region 
Eight, district festival and contests, 
auspices of the National School Band 
and Orchestra Association, West Palm 
Beach; May 26-28, Region Seven, district 
festival and contests, auspices of the 
National School Band and Orchestra 
Association, Louisville, Kentucky; June 
13-July 2, band, orchestra, and chorus 
clinic, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown. 

Other news: The instrumental teachers 
of Kanawha County have formed the 
Kanawha County School Band and Or- 
chestra Directors Association—John R. 
Barnes, of Clendenin, president; Byrna 
H. Carden, of Charleston, secretary- 
treasurer The Parkersburg teachers 
have organized an In-and-About Club, 
Gem Huffman, chairman. Past festival 
events include the first annual festival 
of McDowell County, held April 30; the 
Kanawha County Festival, held April 23, 
under the cosponsorship of the Charles- 
ton May Festival Association and Radio 
Station WCHS. 

District representatives for the eleven 
districts of the state have been appointed 
is follows: Helen P. Tryban, Owens; 
Claren Peoples, Huntington; B. D. Ward, 
Kingwood; Marjorie Berg, Ronceverte; 
William J. Skeat, Welch; Elizabeth B. 
McGranahan, Wheeling; Marie D. Boette, 





Arthur G. Harrell 


President 
Nebraska Music Educators 
Association 
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Earl E. Beach 


President, Ohio Valley 
Music Educators Association 


Buckhannon; Katherine A. Moore, Key- 
ser; Elizabeth Miller, Martinsburg; 
Leonard Withers, Parkersburg; Wayne 
Reger, Elkins. 

The date of the annual meeting and 
election of officers has been set for Oc- 
tober 28, 1938.—J. Henry Francis, Presi- 
dent. 

North Carolina M. T. A. 

A The annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Music Teachers Association 
was held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the North Carolina Education As- 
sociation in Raleigh, March 18. Among 
the features of the program were the 
lecture recital by Robert Wallenborn, as- 
sisted by Sherman Smith, and the ad- 
dress on “Improvization” by Jan Philip 
Schinhan. 

There were also forums on piano, pub- 
lic school music, band and orchestra, 
organ, and voice, with the following di- 
rectors participating: Mark Hoffman, 
Greensboro; Alma Lissow Oncley, 
Greensboro; Adeline McCall, Chapel Hill; 
Mrs. C. R. Wharton, Greensboro; Vir- 
ginia E. Smith, Roanoke Rapids; Hattie 
S. Parrott, Raleigh, Mrs. Wesley Beav- 
ers, Durham; William P. Twaddell, 
Durham; Dean Tabor, Greenville; C. D. 
Kutschinski, Raleigh; Eugene P. Craft, 
of the American Guild of Organists; 
Thane McDonald, Davidson; Harry E. 
Cooper, Raleigh; Clifford Bair, Winston- 
Salem. 

The following officers were elected: 
President —Glen Haydon, Chapel Hill; 
Vice-President —Grace P. Woodman, 
Charlotte; Secretary-Treasurer — Larry 
Rogers, Salisbury. Members of the ex- 
ecutive board— Mrs. Charles Gulley, 
Cullowhee; Mrs. Richard Wharton, 
Geensboro; Thane McDonald, Davidson; 
Dean Tabor, Greenvilie.—Glen Haydon, 
President. 


South Central Idaho M. E. A. 

A The South Central district music fes- 
tival held in Burley, April 15 and 16, 
comprised events for bands, orchestras, 
glee clubs, and events for vocal and in- 
strumental soloists. A feature of the 
program was the band clinic directed by 
William D. Revelli, who also served as 
adjudicator of all the bands participat- 
ing in the festival. 

Other judges: Orchestra and solo in- 
struments—Emery G. Epperson, of Salt 
Lake City. Glee clubs and piano solo 
events—Thomas Giles, of Salt Lake City. 
Vocal solo events—Clifford Mullikin, of 
Albion, Marching bands—E. C. Wilson, 
commanding officer of the Minidocka 
CCC Camp, Rupert. 

The marching band events, judged by 
Captain Wilson, were on a competitive 
basis, a trophy being awarded the win- 
ning band by the Burley Rotary Club.— 
Reed T. Hyde, President. 








New York School Music Association 


A Sponsored by the New York School 
Music Association, the eastern New York 
state finals were held in Amsterdam, on 
May 6 and 7, with Frank Jetters, super- 
visor of music in Amsterdam, as chair- 
man of local arrangements; and the 
western New York state finals were 
held in Jamestown, May 13 and 14, with 
Arthur R. Goranson, director of instru- 
mental music in Jamestown, in charge 
of local arrangements. 

Further details concerning these 
events, as well as many other news 
items of interest to music educators of 
the New York area, are published in the 
New York State School Music News, an 
eight-page news leaflet issued by the 
Association. 

The masthead of this new Association 
publication gives the names of the offi- 
cials as follows: Arthur R. Goranson, 
Jamestown; Raymond Russell, Canan- 
daigua; Cornelius D. Gall, Hamilton; 
Thomas L. Gillespie, Endicott; Frederic 
Fay Swift, Ilion; J. W. Marble, Delevan, 
managing editor. The publication office 
is in Ilion. 


Delaware S. E. A. Department of Music 


A During the months of March, April, 
and May, the schools of Delaware are 
conducting Swedish festivals as part of 
the Delaware Tercentenary Celebration 
commemorating the founding of the 
colony of New Sweden and the establish- 
ment of the first settlement in Dela- 
ware, March 29, 1638. Many of the 
schools in the sister states along the 
Delaware River are conducting similar 
commemorative programs. 

The Delaware Tercentenary Commis- 
sion has prepared and distributed a 
booklet of suggestions which is avail- 
able to schools desirous of developing a 
Swedish unit in other parts of the coun- 
try.—Paul Weil, President. 


Eastern Washington Music Association 


A More than eight hundred high school 
students participated in the seventh an- 
nual eastern Washington music meet, 
held April 22 and 23 at the Eastern 
Washington College of Education, 
Cheney. The meet was sponsored by 
the Eastern Washington Music Asso- 
ciation, H. A. Trimble, president; Wil- 
liam Lloyd Rowles, executive director. 

In addition to the competitive events, 
there were three festival groups: an all- 
district orchestra of seventy players; 
all-district chorus, two hundred singers; 
and a massed band, two hundred players. 
John W. Dickinson, of Spokane, con- 
ducted the orchestra; Lyle W. Moore, of 
Spokane, the chorus, and George F. Barr, 
the bands. 
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OHN CHURCH Co. PUBLICATIONS 
Supplying the Needs of Music Educators | 
FROM KINDERGARTEN THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 





THIRTY 
RHYTHMIC PANTOMIMES 


Song Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 
Music by Jessie L. Gaynor 
Descriptions and Illustrations 

By Dorothy Gaynor Blake 


Clever little action songs for juvenile school classes 
accompanied by “‘match-stick’”’ drawings which show 
the rhythmic action. 


Price, $1.25 


SONGS OF THE 
CHILD WORLD 


In 3 Volumes 
By Alice C. D. Riley and Jessie L. Gaynor 


“Standbys” for many years with teachers of the 
young in city, town and country. The texts cover 
practically every activity of childhood days, the 
phenomena of nature, holiday celebrations, every 
well-known trade and occupation. 


Cloth Bound —Price, $1.25 Each 











SONGS FOR 
GIRLS’ VOICES 


By Jessie L. Gaynor 
Texts by Alice C. D. Riley 


A collection of unison and part songs of real value. 
It supplies material for group singing by girl students 
from the grammar grades through high school. 


Price, 75 cents 





THE TRIO TREASURY 
For Treble Voices 


This is a veritable treasure-trove of modern up-to- 
date material for high school girls’ choruses, selected 
from compositions of Ware, Nevin, Hawley, Spross 
and from the classics. 


Price, $1.00 





IMPERIAL METHODS 
For Band and Orchestra Instruments 


Comprehensive instruction books made by experi- 
enced teachers and covering the principal instruments 
of band and orchestra. 


Violin Baritone 

Viola Slide Trombone 
Cello (Treble Clef) 
Double-Bass Slide Trombone 
Flute (Bass Clef) 
Clarinet Valve Trombone 
Saxophone (Bass Clef) 
Cornet E-flat Bass (Tuba) 
Alto Drums, Tympani, 


Bells, etc. 
Price, $1.25 Each 





THE R. B. HALL 
SUPERIOR 
BAND BOOK 


Contains the best and most pular 
“marching” marches of this celebrated 
bandmaster, including New Colonial, 
Gardes du Corps, Veni, Vidi, Vici, etc. 


21 Books — Price, 30c Each 





SOUSA 
BAND BOOK 


14 Celebrated Marches 
By John Philip Sousa 


Every high school band should own 
these popular numbers by the “March 
King”. Includes The Stars and Stripes 
Forever. 


21 Books — Price, 30c Each 





STUDENTS’ 
ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO 


Vol. One 
Arranged by John N. Klohr 
16 very easy-to-play numbers for young 
orchestras, violin parts in first position 


and other parts correspondingly simple. 


Parts, 40c Each Piano, 75c 





STUDENTS’ 
ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO 
Vol. Two 
Arranged by John N. Klohr 


Just a bit more advanced than Vol. One 
but all violin parts remain in first position. 
A few easy classics are introduced. 


Parts, 40c Each Piano, 75c 





B-FLAT 
SAXOPHONE AND 
PIANO ALBUM 


Here is a book of 19 selections for the 
saxophone player capable of solo per- 
formances. Standard and modern com- 
posers are both represented. 


Price, $1.00 





MUSICAL ESSENTIALS 


An Excellent Text and Reference Book 
By Harold B. Maryott 


Embraces everything from the rudiments of music 
notation to the study of musical form. One of the 
most compact comprehensive books published on 
musical subjects. simple in the beginning that 
one with absolutely no previous music instruction 
can take it up and progress with it to a practical 
knowledge of musical theory. 


Price, $1.00 





ELEMENTARY THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


By Robert Bartholomew 


Not only covers, in a thorough manner, everything 
the beginning student should cow about the theory 
of music, but also provides ample space for practice 
of this knowledge by means of 40 pages of music 
writing paper, right in the book. A book of this 


kind is invaluable in class work. 


Price, $1.00 





RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 


A Concise and Thoroughly Practical Course of 
Instruction in the Art of Singing by Note 


By James R. Murray 


Covers, in question and answer form, the elements 
of music, contains a musical dictionary and gives 
practical exercises in sight singing. 


Price, 25 cents 





PALMER'S 
GRADED STUDIES 


In the Art of Reading Music at Sight 
By H. R. Palmer 


For many years this book has been used as a standard 
text in classes studying the fundamentals of sight 
singing. In addition to the exercises there is a large 
library of sacred and secular choruses, glees and 
part songs. 176 pages. 


Price, 75 cents 





U. T. D. METHODS 


(Up-to-Date) 
For Various Instruments 


Complete and easily understood instruction books, 
excellent for use with beginners who have no previ- 
ous musical training. 


Violin Mandolin 
Clarinet Guitar 
Saxophone Banjo 
Cornet Tenor Banjo 


Price, 75¢ Each 
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TAKE GAMBLE’S ADVICE ON RECORDERS 


Model “D” records anything you sing, play or speak, with high fidelity, onto a 
seratch-free, immediately playable, permanent record. A modern necessity for teaching 
vocal and instrumental music, public speaking, languages, etc. Easily portable; a hun- 
dred school uses: public address 
volume for 500 people; simple to 
operate as an ordinary phonograph. 
$325. 

The Junior Recorder, while not 
equaling the Model “D”, is giving 
highest satisfaction in hundreds of 
schools where results are obtained 
out of proportion to the low cost of 
the machine. $149. 

Presto Recorders are owned and 
used in nearly all large broadcasting 
stations and commercial recording 
studios, and offer the finest in quality 
and performance. This, plus Gamble 
recorder service, will insure 
the complete satisfaction of 
your recording needs. Send 
pestal now 
for illustrated 
printed matter 
and complete 































The 


Model “‘D”’ - 
Quality details. 
Machine 
of Send for 
Professional Comparison 
Design Analysis 
— , ‘ . ' of Junior and 
Requisition Your Recorder and Music NOW Model “D” 
> Recorders The Presto 
Deferred Payment Arranged Junior 
Recorder 
Beat the Fall rush by ordering your music and having it delivered for —— and 


EARLY. Avoid last minute delays. Specify desired delivery date. 
This year, realize that summer music school ambition of yours, in a big way. Gamble can help you; tell you how other 


directors are doing it successfully. We invite your correspondence. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. e« 228 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


gh Spots! 
IN ENTERTAINMENT 


e EN ROUTE WITH COLUMBUS (The Birthday of 
America). A musico-historical play for upper grades and 
junior high schools. Three acts, two scenes and an epilogue. 
Book, lyrics, and music by Maude Orita Wallace. In Acts 
I and II, Columbus has an audience with Ferdinand and 
Isabella to prove his theory of the shortest route to 
India. Im Act III, he makes the journey to San 
Salvador and, in the epilogue, 48 states gather to honor 
the great discoverer. Vocal score, piano acc. and 
stage directions . . . . 75 


e THE BANDWAGON. A two act operetta in 
which the School Band may participate. Unison or 
three-part chorus for junior high schools. Bock and 
lyrics by Sarah Grames Clark. Music by Arthur 
Penn. An amusing plot involving 17 principal 
characters, a solo dancer, and chorus of any 
number of boys and girls. Introduction of the 
school band creates a novel effect. 
Vocal score, piano acc. and stage directions 1.00 


Tue Wittis Music Company 


137 W. FOURTH STREET e CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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In-and-About Twin Cities 
4 The March meeting was the occasion 
of the tenth anniversary celebration of 
the founding of the Club. In com- 
memoration, a special letter, together 
with a folder of information, was mailed 
to more than three hundred music edu- 
cators. The program for the April 
meeting consisted of reports from 
several of the many members who at- 
tended the St. Louis convention. 

The May meeting is planned by Har- 
vey R. Waugh, of State Teachers Col- 
‘ege, St. Cloud. President George Selke 
of the College will speak, and the Col- 
lege Choral Club, under the direction of 
Mr. Waugh, will sing. 

At the June meeting in Anoka, Thad- 
deus P. Giddings will be host to the 
Club.—Lavere E. Belstrom, Secretary. 


In-and-About Waterloo 


4 The April meeting of the Club was 
postponed to the thirtieth, at which time 
the clinic and festival were also held. 
The annual meeting will be held some- 
time in May, probably the fifteenth. The 
names of the new officers will be an- 
nounced in the September Journal.— 
Alpha Corinne Mayfield, Publicity Chair- 
man. 
In-and-About Boston 

4 The following officers were elected at 
the April 9 meeting of the Club: Presi- 
dent—Enos E. Held, Concord; First Vice- 
President—Keith C. Brown, Newton; 
Second Vice-President—Mabel S. Reed, 
Worcester; Secretary—John E. C. Merker, 
Newport, Rhode Island; Treasurer— 
Lydia P. Tolander, Marblehead; Direc- 
tors—Warren Freeman, Hyannis, and 
Harriette M. Perkins, Malden. 

Gladys Pitcher was chairman of the 
program, which was conducted in the 
manner of a radio forum. Herbert 
France, Marjorie Bradlee, Albert Wassell, 
Frank A. Scott, Harriette M. Perkins, 
and F. Colwell Conklin participated in 
the discussions. Enos Held and Warren 
Freeman were announcer and master of 
ceremonies, respectively.—Enos E. Held, 
President. 








In-and-About Indianapolis 


4 The Club held its last meeting of the 
year at the Arthur Jordan Conservatory. 
Will Bryant, of Terre Haute, introduced 
the speaker Clarence Morgan, of State 
Teachers College, who spoke on “Radio 
in Education.” Ralph W. Wright, chair- 
man of the educational and conference 
committee, reported on some current 
educational articles and books. 
Preceding the luncheon, a band clinic 
was held, under the sponsorship of the 
instrumental committee. High school 
players and club members took part. 
James Hosmer, flutist, and Gilbert Kell- 


Clarence H. Heagy 


President, Central District 
California-Western Conference 
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Adolph W. Otterstein 


President, Bay District 
California-Western Conference 


berg, bassoonist, members of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony Orchestra, gave 
demonstrations. 


Officers were elected for next year as 
follows: President—Harold E. Winslow, 
Indianapolis; Vice-President — Bjornar 
Bergethon, Greencastle; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Isabelle Mossman, Indianap- 
olis; and board members—Claude E. 
Palmer, Muncie; Ralph W. Wright, and 
d. Russell Paxton, retiring president, 
Indianapolis. 

The meeting closed with group sing- 


ing led by Mr. Winslow. Mary Zim- 
merly played the accompaniments. The 
club then adjourned for a tour of the 


Benjamin Harrison home, a recent addi- 
tion to the Jordan campus.—Louise E. 
Swan, Publicity Chairman. 


In-and-About Parkersburg 

newly organized In-and-About 
of Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
Gem Huffman chair- 


4 The 
Club, 
has elected Mary 
man. 
In-and-About Dayton 


4 “An Analysis of Certain Correlations 
between Music and Art Appreciation,” 
was the topic discussed by Sarah Y. 
Kline, of Cincinnati, at the April 30 


meeting of the Club. Genevieve Brint- 
nall presided. 

The results of the election of officers 
will be reported in the next issue of the 
Journal.—Anne Charch, Publicity Chair- 
man. 

In-and-About St. Louis 
4 The final meeting of the 1937-38 sea- 
son was held on May 7, at which time 
officers were elected for the coming 
year. Music was provided by Madelyn 
Haupt and Betsy Ross.—Jessie Man- 
grum, President. 


In-and-About Chicago 


4 The last meeting of the Chicago Club 
was held April 30. A program of music 
string ensemble 


was provided by a 
from Marshall High School, Merle 
Isaacs, director. 


At this meeting, officers were elected 
for 1938-39, and reports were given by 
outgoing officers and committee chair- 
men. Results of the election will be 
announced later.— Avis T. Schreiber, 
Secretary. 


In-and-About Louisville 


4 The Club devoted the last meeting of 
the 1937-38 season to considering the 
plan of amalgamation with other music 
organizations in the state and of direct 
affiliation with the Music Educators Na- 
ional Conference and the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association. The results will be 
reported in the next issue of the Jour- 
nal.—Helen Boswell, Chairman. 


In-and-About Cincinnati 

4 Miami University will be host to the 
In-and-About Club at the May meeting. 
M. Elizabeth Lawrence is chairman of 
the program, the main part of which 
will be a pageant depicting one hundred 
years of music in the public schools of 
the United States. The program in full 
will comprise an organ recital by Cath- 
erine Adams, one hour of business meet- 
ing, luncheon, and the pageant, presented 
by one thousand children of the Mc- 
Guffey Training School and the Oxford 
Public School. 

The faculty of Miami University will 
be assisted by the Oxford Woman’s 
Music Club in entertaining the visitors. 
—Frank C. Biddle, President. 


In-and-About Burlington 


4 The annual meeting of the Club will 
be held May 20; with Irving Cheyette 
as speaker. Following the election of 
officers and business meeting, the Club 
will adjourn for supper at the Hotel 
Vermont. Members of the New England 
Festival Association have been invited 
to the supper. 

At the February meeting, Theresa 
Thurston spoke on “Piano Class Instruc- 
tion.”” Members of her classes from the 
Burlington schools participated in her 
demonstrations.—Winona A. Weed, Pres- 
ident. 

In-and-About Springfield 


4 At the eleventh meeting of the Club, 
held April 9, Mrs. Stanley Cox spoke on 
the topic “School Music from a Parent’s 
Point of View,” and William J. Short, of 
Northampton, gave a demonstration of 
voice class work. The meeting opened 
with group singing. ; 

Helen S. Leavitt, of Boston, spoke at 
the March meeting. Her subject was 
“Potential Hazards in Teaching Public 
School Music.” 

The annual election of officers will be 
held at the May meeting, at which time 
a report on the St. Louis convention will 
comprise the main part of the program. 
—Mildred E. Denver, Secretary. 


In-and-About New Haven 


4 At the April meeting, William E. 
Brown presided in the absence of Elsa 
Limbach. A double slate of officers was 
presented by Ruth P. De Villa Franca, 
and the results of the election are as 
follows: 

President—Lawrence Perry, Danbury; 
First Vice-President — Elsa Limbach, 
Norwich; Second Vice-President—Leon 
R. Corliss, Naugatuck; Secretary—aA. F. 
Mayhew; Treasurer—Ruth Dieffenbach, 
Bristol. Directors—May Andrus, Ham- 
den; Gustav Bauman, New Haven; Clar- 
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ence Grimes, Hamden; William Brown, 
New 
ford; 





1938 National School Music Competitions 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


BAND ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL SCHOOL ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Region One (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming). 
May 13, 14—University of Washington, Seattle. Events 


for bands, orchestras, choruses, vocal and instrumental 
ensembles and soloists. Local Chairman: Walter C. Welke, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

Entries and correspondence regarding entries should be 
directed to Louis G. Wersen, Chairman, Regional Board of 
Control, Central High School Building, Tacoma, Wash. 


Region Two (North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa). 

May 19, 20, 21—Minneapolis, Minnesota. Events for 
bands, orchestras, choruses, instrumental and vocal ensem- 
bles and soloists. Chairman of Regional Board of Control: 
Carleton Stewart, Mason City, Iowa. Local Chairman: 
Gerald R. Prescott, University of Minnesota. 

Entries and all correspondence should be directed to 
Lorrain E. Watters, Secretary, Regional Board of Control, 
Garfield Building, Des Moines, Ia. 

Region Three (Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio). 

May 19, 20, 21—Elkhart, Indiana. Events for bands, 
wind and string instrument soloists and ensembles. Chair- 
man of Regional Board of Control: Ralph E. Rush, Cleve- 
land Heights, Ohio. Chairman of the Elkhart Committee: 
R. S. Correll; Secretary: L. G. McIntire, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Elkhart. 

Entries should be directed to C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Region Four (Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware). 

May 27 and 28—-Albany, New York. Events for bands, 
orchestras, choruses, vocal and instrumental ensembles 
and soloists. Chairman Regional Board of Control: Frederic 
Fay Swift. Local Chairman: Ralph G. Winslow, Albany, 
N. Y. 

Entries and correspondence should be directed to Frederic 
Fay Swift, 127 West Street, Ilion, N. Y. 

Region Five (California, Nevada, Arizona). 

June 24 and 25—University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles Events for bands, orchestras, wind and string 
ensembles and soloists. Chairman: P. C. Conn, Director of 
Bands, University of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Entries and all correspondence should be directed to 
Mr. Conn. 





Haven; Jane Foster, East Hart- 
Ruth Wolcott, Hartford; Jose- 


American Bandmasters Association 
A The ninth annual convention of the 
American Bandmasters Association was 


VOCAL ASSOCIATION 


Region Six (New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas). 

May 19, 20, 21—Abilene, Texas. Events for bands and 
instrumental soloists and ensembles. Chairman Regional 
Board of Control: Charles S. Eskridge, Wink, Texas. 

Entries and all correspondence should be directed to 
Secretary-Treasurer O. D. W. Crain, Abilene Christian Col- 
lege, Abilene, Texas. 


Region Seven—(Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Kentucky). 

May 26, 27, 28—Louisville, Kentucky. Competitions are 
scheduled for bands, wind instrument soloists and en- 
sembles. Chairman of Regional Board of Control: Roy 
M. Martin, Greenwood. Miss. Chairman of Local Com- 
mittee: E. J. O’Brien, Jouisville, Ky.; Secretary: Helen 
Boswell, Director of Music, Public Schools, Louisville, Ky. 

Entries should be directed to C. V. Buttelman, Suite 840, 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Region Eight (Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland). 

May 12, 13, 14—-West Palm Beach, Florida. Events for 
bands, orchestras, choruses, marching bands, soloists and 
ensembles. Contest Chairman: Major Ed Chenette, Lake 
Hamilton, Fla. 

Entries and correspondence should be sent to Major 
Chenette at Lake Hamilton, Fla., and housing arrange- 
ments are to be made direct with A. C. Black, Box 11, 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 


Region Nine (Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, East Colo- 
rado). 

May 12, 13, 14—Omaha, Nebraska. Events for bands, 
orchestras, choruses, soloists, ensembles, marching bands. 
Chairman of Regional Board of Control: David T. Lawson, 
Topeka, Kan. Local Chairman: Lytton S. Davis, Board of 
Education, Omaha. 

Entries and correspondence should be directed to Arthur 
G. Harrell, Regional Secretary-Treasurer, Kearney, Ne- 
braska. 


Region Ten (South Idaho, East Nevada, Utah, West Colo- 
rado, S. W. Wyoming). 

May 12, 13, 14—Provo, Utah. 
chestras, soloists and ensembles. 
Moffitt, Provo, Utah. 

Entries and all correspondence should be directed to 
K. E. Weight, Provo High School, Provo, Utah. 


Events for bands, or- 
Contest Chairman: J. C. 





The Constitution Sesquicentennial 
A United States Constitution Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission has issued special 














phine Gammons, Guilford. 

Haydn M. Morgan, of Newton, spoke 
on “Vocal Music from Kindergarten to 
High School.” Jane Foster introduced 
the speaker. Gladys Porter reported the 
St. Louis convention, and Leon R. Cor- 
liss presented four instrumental soloists 
from the high school and a group of 
grade school singers in a varied musical 
program. 

“The Dance in Its Relation to Music” 
was the theme of the March meeting. 
Truda Kaschmann, of Hartford, gave an 
illustrated lecture, which was followed 
by group dancing under the direction of 
Margaret Lynch. Ruth P. DeVilla 
Franca, of Danbury Teachers College, 
was in charge of the program. 

President-elect Perry set the date of 
the first fall meeting for October 1.— 
Leon R. Corliss, Secretary. 


Southwestern Idaho M. E. A. 

A Approximately fifteen hundred stu- 
dents participated in the southwest 
Idaho district music festival, held in 
Nampa, April 22 and 23. There were 
events for soloists and for large and 
small ensemble groups, climaxed by a 
gala concert for massed orchestra, band, 
and chorus. 

The annual meeting and election of 
officers will be held October 10.—Louise 
Bales, Secretary. 
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held at the University of Illinois, March 
21-24, with the University of Illinois 
Bands participating in the program. A. 
Austin Harding presided. 

Among the directors who assisted in 
directing the annual grand concert were: 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Charles O'Neill, 
Herbert L. Clarke, Frank Simon, A. 
Austin Harding, Howard C. Bronson, 
Ernest N. Glover, Peter Buys, Ray F. 
Dvorak, Victor J. Grabel, Harold Bach- 
man, Glenn Cliffe Bainum, Charles 
O'Neill, Karl L. King, C. F. Thiele, R. B. 
Hayward, John J. Richards, Joseph 
Bergeim, A. R. McAllister, James C. 
Harper, Carl Christensen. 

The newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent—Karl L. King; Vice-President— 
Peter Buys; Secretary-Treasurer—Glenn 
Cliffe Bainum. Board of directors: 
Harold Bachman, Clate W. Chenette, 
Ernest N. Glover, R. B. Hayward, A. R. 
McAllister. 


In-and-About Tulsa 

A At the annual meeting of the Club, 
the following officers were elected for 
the 1938-39 season: President—Clarence 
B. Baker; First Vice-President—Ruth 
Blaylock; Second Vice-President—Mil- 
dred Hughes; Recording Secretary— 
Arline Larson; Corresponding Secretary 
— Mabelle Kirkpatrick; Treasurer — 
Hugo Goetz. 


Information Sheet 39-40 for music or- 
ganizations interested in a comprehen- 
sive study of the music of the period 
of the ratification of the Constitution 
and of the inauguration of George Wash- 
ington. 


Obtainable from Director General Sol 
Bloom, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Information Sheet 39-40 con- 
tains suggested programs and study for 
juvenile, junior, and senior clubs; items 
concerning the convention delegates, a 
biographical sketch of Alexander Rein- 
agle, music teacher of Nellie Custis, a 
reprint of the piano score of “Federal 
March,” composed by Reinagle in honor 
of the ratification of the Constitution by 
ten of the states, and first performed 
in the mammoth procession in Philadel- 
phia, July 4, 1788. 


Information is also given concerning 
the book “The Story of the Constitu- 
tion,” the “Shrine of the Constitution 
of the United States,” and other official 
data and items, which are obtainable for 
the appropriate observance of this ses- 
quicentennial anniversary. 


The sesquicentennial celebration—Sep- 
tember 17, 1937-April 30, 1939—com- 
memorates three important events: (1) 
The formation of the Constitution, (2) 
its ratification, (3) the inauguration of 
George Washington as first president. 
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CHORAL CLASSICS WITH ORCHESTRAL ACCOMPANIMENT 
FOX FESTIVAL CHORAL SERIES—Parts 1, 2 and 3 


By PETER W. DYKEMA and BRUNO REIBOLD 


peli 1 


HYMN TO DIANA . Cc. W. von Gluck 
PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING . Edward Kremser 
SONG OF THE DAWN ... C. Saint-Saens 
AVE VERUM CORPUS W. A. Mozart 


Felix Mendelssohn 


NOCTURNE. . eh 
GERMAN FOLK SONG . " Bruno Reibold 
PRAYER . E. Humperdinck 
FROM REALM OF THE SOULS. 

DEPARTED . W. von Gluck 


Choral Books: Part 1, 50c; fae 2, 60c; Part 3, 


CONTENTS—PART 2 


HAPPY AND LIGHT OF HEAR , x W. Balfe 
LIVE WE SINGING Hauptmann 
JESUS, SAVIOUR, CAME TO THEE 


Richard Wagner 
THE TWO GRENADIERS | Robert Schumann 


O'ER THE wand vested RIPPLES PLAY | 
Offenbach 
FINLANDIA _ Sibelius 


SALAAM ALEIKUM . Peter Cornelius 
BELL CHORUS... Fr. von Flotow 


75c. 


CONTENTS—PART 3 


TRIUMPHAL MARCH Edward Grieg 
TAMBOURIN Andre Ernest Gretry 
POLONAISE MILITAIRE . Fr. Chopin 


CHORUS OF BARBARIANS Alexander Borodin 
EMPEROR WALTZ. Johann Strauss 
CHORUS OF HARVESTERS ._. P. Tschaikowsky 


Orchestra Books: Each Part, 40c; Piano Acc., 75c. 


All songs may be performed by mixed voices and piano, when orchestras are not available. 


FOX 


LITTLE SYMPHONY 


ORCHESTRA FOLIOS 
Vols. 1 and 2 
Edited and Arranged by 
J. S. ZAMECNIK 


Two successful folios of surpassing quality 
that offer orchestral material of the highest 
musical worth. Works of the masters in 


effective new arrangements. Moderately 
easy. 
Each Part, 50c. Piano-Cond., $1.00. 


FOX 


CLASSICAL GEMS 


FOR ORCHESTRA 
Arranged by BRUNO REIBOLD 
Preface by PETER W. DYKEMA 

A perfectly balanced group of compositions 
by famous composers for programs of high 
school orchestras. Contains many National 
and State Contest selections. Completely 
recorded on Victor Records for demon- 


stration purposes. 
Each Part, 50c. Piano-Cond. $1.00. 
Complete Score, $7.50. 


FOX 


YOUNG AMERICA 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 
Arnanged by J. S. ZAMECNIK 
Contains a well-rounded variety of original 
novelties, marches, etc., arranged for ele- 
mentary grade orchestras, with all the 
effectiveness generally credited to more 
advanced material. 
Each Part, 35c. 


FOX 
EVER READY 
MARCH FOLIO 
FOR BAND 


Fifteen brand new marches in good solid 
arrangements—for sporting events, parades 
and rallies. A general utility folio for 
populer occasions. 


Piano Acc., 65c. 





aN eerie of Horn Quartets in ry, 
“NOCTURNO”, 





The FUNDAMENTALS 
of BAND ARRANGING 


by 
WILLIAM J. SKEAT 
HARRY F. CLARKE 
RUSSELL V. MORGAN 


A most valuable volume for teachers and 
students interested in the modern band and 
the practical problems involved in “‘scoring” 
and “arranging”. All elements are discussed 
clearly and concisely. 

Price, $1.50. 








SPECIALTIES FOR MIXED VOICES 
with 
ORCHESTRA ACCOMPANIMENT 


“MEMORIES OF VIENNA” 
by KARL STARK 
A Musical Travelogue in four waltz movements, 
depicting the various moods of Vienna, home 


of the waltz and musical center of the world. 
An ideal work for large assemblies. 


40c Per Part; Orchestration Available. 


“A PATRIOTIC FANTASIA” 
by BRUNO REIBOLD 
A continuous work composed of patriotic airs 
inspired by significant historical events of our 


country. A glorious musical tapestry portraying 
the progress of a great nation. 


40c Per Part; Orchestration Available. 











FOX REPERTOIRE OF CLASSICS FOR FOUR HORNS 


‘PILGRIMS’ CHORUS", 
“DER FREISCHU 
Each Number, $1.00. 


FOX CHAMBER MUSIC FOLIO OF WOOD-WIND ENSEMBLES 


A volume of original compositions, written in the classical vein, expressly in- 
tended to further the interest in small 


Each Part, 50c; Piano, $1.00; Conductor’s Score, $1.50. 


FOX FAMOUS COMPOSERS STRING ENSEMBLE FOLIO 


Arranged moderately 


“AGNUS 
and “WALTHER’S PRIZE SONG”. 


wood-wind ensemble rendition. 


FOX COLLECTION OF 
TREASURE SONGS 


for 


THREE-PART (S.S.A.) VOICES 
and TWO-PART (S.A.) CHORUSES 
New lyrical settings to novelties and 
familiar melodies of the classics combine to 
provide two favored collections of musical 
gems—one in S.S.A arrangements, and the 
other S.A. A good variety to brighten 
the season’s most selective choral programs. 


Two-Part Coll., 60c; Three-Part Coll., 75c. 


FOX 


BAND FOLIO 
Edited and Arranged by 
J. S. ZAMECNIK 
A wealth of band material, hi endorsed 
by the nation’s leading bn irectors as 
an invaluable group of concert compositions 


for use in the advanced grades. National 
and State Contest numbers included. 


Each Part, 75c. Conductor’s Score, $2.50. 





FOX 


CLASSICANA 
BAND FOLIO 
Edited and Arranged by 
J. S. ZAMECNIK 


Concert classics in new arrangements 
of moderate difficulty. Recommended for 
Junior High and High School Bands. 

Each Part, 50c Conductor’s Score, $2.00 


CONCERTIZED 
GRAND OPERA 


Adapted and Scored by 
J. S. ZAMECNIK 
Short versions of grand opera that are 


extremely unique for festivals or other 
mass performances: 


i ——€TTS 


Each provides a distinctive program number 











Famous works, skilfully scored for string ensemble. 
easy and qualified for unusual entertainment. 
Each Part, 50c; Piano, $1.00; Conductor’s Score, $1.50. 


SAM a don PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RADIO CITY THE ARCADE 
Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Each Part, 30c; 


Piano-Cond. Score, 50c. Each Part, 75c;—Orchestrations Available. 
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Book and Music Reviews 














The Earhart Book on Choral Technics 


N these days when general learning 

activities are being governed more 
and more by the principles of fusion 
with its demand from each subject for 
such contribution as it can appropri- 
ately make to a unified learning experi- 
ence, it is interesting to discover that 
a distinguished authority in the special- 
ized field of school music, in applying 
these principles to his own subject, has 
found it possible to draw into a single 
activity many phases of music study 
that have hitherto been regarded as 
separate and distinct aspects of the 
high school music education program. 

Will Earhart, director of music in 
the Pittsburgh public schools, in his 
recent book “Choral Technics,’ demon- 
strates in a manner that is notable both 
for its educational soundness and its 
artistic idealism how the choral activi- 
ties of high school students can be so 
conducted as to assure to those stu- 
dents not only the skills necessary for 
intelligent sight singing and a knowl- 
edge of the basic principles of voice 
production, but also experience with 
fine choral literature and the acquisition 
of a general musicianship that is both 


practical and scholarly. The author 


does not include in his finely written 
Preface the statement that “Choral 
Technics” also teaches music appreci- 
ation, but it should be evident to the 
reader that no student could spend a 
year in the company of Dr. Earhart, 
through the agency of this guide to 
choral performance, without an inces- 
sant consciousness of the power and 
beauty of the art of music. 

The book contains eight chapters 
which represent units of study. Each 
unit centers around some phase of 
music theory to which are related prob- 
lems of notation, terminology, vocal 
procedures, and general comment of a 
valuable aesthetic nature. While it is 
not claimed that the music theory con- 
tent of the book, as far as minutiae are 
concerned, parallels in any way a course 
in high school harmony, presumably 
designed for the music specialist, the 
theory content, however, is complete in 
the sense that every phase of the struc- 
ture of music is presented that the 
choral performer, the vocal soloist, or 
even the serious instrumental amateur 
will need in his pursuit of subsequent 
musical studies. And, for the harmony 
specialist, the book provides a prelim- 
inary experience that should greatly 
enrich the general musical thinking of 
the learner, and so contribute to his 
ultimate success in the field of formal 
theory. 

In its voice-training aspects, “Choral! 
Technics” treats with authority such 
fundamental issues as  diaphramatic 
control, tone production, vocal fluency, 
phrasing, legato style, diction. The text 
is explicit in its directions concerning 
how to use the vocal exercises; and 
meticulous care is taken to _ protect 
young voices by keeping them in the 
ranges in which it is safe for them to 
sing. The vocal exercises, which are 
ingeniously built out of the theoretical 
material introduced in each successive 
section of the work, are put to prac- 
tical use in carefully chosen choral 
numbers These, in turn, have been 
selected in such a way as to utilize the 
theoretical knowledges developed in the 


1 Choral Technics. By Will Earhart. [M. 
Witmark & Sons, $1.50, pp. 103. A 
Teachers manual, containing graded and 
classified list of supplementary choral 
material, is included in this price.] 
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earlier portions of the chapter. In this 
manner, the pedagogical circle is com- 
pleted, and so the activity which it en- 
compasses becomes a truly integrated 
musical experience. 

The choral selections range in type 
from folk song to Bach choral. Their 
presentation possesses the double merit 
of acquainting young people with fine 
choral literature of intrinsic beauty 
and of serving as models for the selec- 
tion and treatment of other choral 
numbers which a high school chorus 
might well study. For, in his analysis 
of the compositions which he has used 
in his book, and in his suggestions as 
to how to make the performance of 
these compositions effective, Dr. Ear- 
hart has done some of his most engag- 
ing writing. As an example, may we 
quote his comment on the Palestrina 
“Adoramous Te” (pages 34-35): 

“The music of Palestrina is worship- 
ful in the highest degree. It reveals a 
mind fixed on that which is divine. 
‘ In this pure, sensitive music, re- 
fined beauty of tone, of tonal balance 
and of nuance, can alone produce good 
effect. Exaggerated ‘expression’ of a 
sentimental kind is as much out of 
place as would be strong colors painted 
on a Grecian vase. Celestial voices and 
not the vocal organs of worldlings 
must, it should seem, be speaking.” 

Equally telling are comments such as 
these: 


“One can sing and can enjoy singing, 
without knowing much about music; 
and many do. Knowledge of music, 
however, will make one sing more in- 
telligently (which will add years to the 
life of the chorus conductor), and will 
enable one to enjoy music as well as 
the act of singing (page 17, footnote). 

“Never look at rests blankly, with 
all music banished from your mind. 
Rests are not ‘time out’ from music, 
but are a part of it (page 24). 

sis experimenting should be done 
with sensitive aural attention! ‘Taste’ 
the effects with your ears” (page 37, 
footnote). 

The reviewer of a book like “Choral 
Technics” feels a sense of frustration 
in being unable, because of space limi- 
tation (and other reasons!), to share 
with his readers all the treasures of 
the volume about which he is writing. 
These treasures, in the present instance, 
are manifold, and the greatest of these 
is perhaps the direct contact Dr. Ear- 
hart seems to make with the student. 
It is not often that a textbook reveals 
the personality of its author, but in 
“Choral Technics” one is conscious of 
the almost visible presence and guid- 
ance of a great teacher whose warmth 
of mind and generosity of spirit have 
led him to bestow upon the young peo- 
ple of our schools the richness of his 
scholarship and the glory of an ex- 
tensive and intimate experience in the 
lovely art of music.— Louis Woodson 
Curtis. 


Recent Books on Various Subjects 


The Story of Musical Instruments. By 
H. W. Schwartz. [Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., 1938, pp. xii + 365, illus- 
trated, $3.50.] Subtitling his book 
“From Shepherd’s Pipe to Symphony,” 
the author relates the history of musi- 
cal instruments from their earliest days 
to the present and traces the origin of 
their materials to their primary sources 

coming as they do “from forests, from 
foundries, from deep mines and across 
great seas, from desert wastes, and from 
tropical jungles.” 

Although in the main, Mr. Schwartz 
has given a chapter-by-chapter history 
of the various instruments, he has en- 
livened the historical data by relating 
pertinent incidents and anecdotes in an 
informal and entertaining manner. Also 
dotting the pages of the book are the 
names of the great composers who have 
contributed so greatly to the evolution 
of instruments and to the development 
of great orchestras as we know them 
today. 

Sixty centuries of this evolution are 
covered in the fourteen chapters of this 
book, which is the result of ten years 
of active research on the part of the 
author. Half tones and line drawings 
are copiously interspersed in the 365 
pages of the work. 


Composers in America. By Claire 
teis. [The Macmillan Company, 1938, 
pp. 270, clothbound, $3.50.] A book 
which gives a comprehensive view (1912 
to 1937) of the contemporary movement 
in American musical composition as ex- 
emplified by the works of those who 
write in the larger forms. A complete 
record is given of the major works of 
two hundred composers living in Amer- 
ica—men and women born in America, 
those born in Europe and brought up 
in this country, and others more re- 
cently arrived who have made America 
their home. Additional to the bio- 
rraphical sketches, there is a list of fel- 


lowships, awards, and commissions; 
works broadcast and recorded for phono- 
graph; a general summary of major per- 
formances, as well as a note of the date 
on which each composition was com- 
pleted, the name of the publisher, and 
the time required for performance. 

Claire Reis is well known as executive 
chairman of The League of Composers 
and as a member of the New York Mu- 
nicipal Art Committee, Town Hall Music 
Committee, and other groups interested 
in the advancement of music, particu- 
larly of creative music, in America. Her 
book contains information not obtain- 
able elsewhere. It will be a welcome 
addition to the library of those desiring 
to keep themselves informed concerning 
the current musical scene. 


M. T. N. A. Volume of Proceedings for 
1937. Edited by Karl W. Gehrkens. 
[Published by the Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association, 1938, pp. 431, $2.50; 
copies obtainable from Oscar W. 
Demmler, 217 Dalzell Avenue, Ben Avon, 
Pittsburgh.] One of the finest volumes 
ever issued by the Association: the book 
comprises some thirty papers read, and 
addresses given, at the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing last December; also the official pro- 
gram for 1937; reports of standing com- 
mittees; reports of the secretary and 
treasurer; roll of members and _ sub- 
scribers, and other records of the or- 
ganization. A new feature is the in- 
clusion of the tables of contents of 
previous Proceedings from 1933 to date, 
Volumes 25 to 31 inclusive. 

In the present Volume 32, there are 
articles of especial interest pertaining 
to the psychology of music. In addi- 
tion to a discussion of “The “Psychology 
of Music in Relation to Music Education,” 
by Orville J. Borchers, of the nature 
of those presented from time to time in 
recent Journals and Conference Year- 
books, the Proceedings also contains 
other articles on different phases of this 
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FEIST BAND PUBLICATIONS 


Modern American Music Series 
SONG OF THE BAYOU (Rube Bloom) 
Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part).................. 5.00 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 7.50 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) ..................0000000- 75 
iia einige sail a BS 35 


MARDI GRAS (From Ferde Grofe's Mississippi Suite) 
Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................... 5.00 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor’s part)................. 7.50 
Conductor’s Score (Condensed) ...................0.05. 75 
IE . «5. oc eectudenae¥arekiaabandent eserves 35 


Concert Edition 
BLOSSOM TIME SELECTION (Sigmund Romberg) 


Adapted from the melodies of Franz Schubert 
Arranged by M. L. LAKE 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................... 2.50 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 4.00 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) ........................ .50 
a cdiccunedcansens 6enevadcieuavereorswans .25 


OVER THERE FANTASIE 


(Based on George M. Cohan's immortal Over There 
and other World War songs) 
Arranged by FERDE GROFE 
Scored for band by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


Standard Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................... 2.50 
Symphonic Band (Incl. Conductor's part)................. 4.00 
Conductor's Score (Condensed) ....................0.5. .50 
EL 43 ic cocustebuineseceehoukeesveneacawunwe 25 


Popular Standard Edition 
Arranged by PAUL YODER 


SIBONEY DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 
JOSEPHINE I'M AN OLD COWHAND 

THE RANGERS’ SONG BLOWIN’ THE BLUES 

TIGER RAG CHINA BOY 

A GIRL IN EVERY PORT GAY NINETIES 

RUNNIN' WILD A HORSE A-PIECE 

GOOFUS SCHNITZELBANK 


Arranged by WILLIAM SCHULZ 


TI-PI-TIN ALICE BLUE GOWN 
ROUND THE MARBLE ARCH WALTZ YOU SAVED FOR ME 
SONG OF LOVE (From Blossom Time) 


Standard Band 75¢ Symphonic Band 1.25 





Feist Famous Marches 
New Arrangements by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


OVER THERE BLAZE AWAY 
DOWN THE FIELD COSMOPOLITAN 
YALE BOOLA SECOND CONNECTICUT REGIMENT 


Standard Band 75e Symphonic Band 1.25 


Edwin Franke Goldman Marches 

JUBILEE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN CHIMES OF LIBERTY 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY IN THE SPRINGTIME 
FATHER KNICKERBOCKER 


Standard Band 75e Symphonic Band 1.25 


Feist Popular Standard Medleys 
Arranged by GEORGE BRIEGEL 
No. 1 WHEN YOU WORE A TULIP - RAMONA 


THE RANGERS’ SONG - DEAR OLD GIRL 
THREE O'CLOCK IN THE MORNING 2.00 


No.2 ALICE BLUE GOWN - LINGER AWHILE 
IN A LITTLE SPANISH TOWN + MY BLUE HEAVEN 
I'LL SEE YOU IN MY DREAMS 2.00 


Feist Football Medley 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


YOU GOTTA BE A FOOTBALL HERO 
ALL AMERICAN GIRL - DOWN THE FIELD 


Standard Band 75c¢ Symphonic Band 1.25 


America Swings Band Book 


Sixteen Numbers — Famous Rhythm Tunes — Brilliant Medleys — 
Original Novelties 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


CHINA BOY 

DARKTOWN STRUTTERS' BALL 
PARADE OF THE CHAMPIONS 
A HORSE A-PIECE 


TIGER RAG 

I'M AN OLD COW HAND 
GAY NINETIES 

LAND O* COTTON 


BLOWIN’ THE BLUES SCHNITZELBANK 
A GIRL IN EVERY PORT GOOFUS 
COLLEGIAN EVENING STAR 
MY BONNIE RUNNIN’ WILD 


Each Book 35¢ Conductor Book 60c¢ 


Send For Thematic Catalog! 


@ 
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subject: “Psychology of Music in Re- 
lation to Musicology,” Otto Ortmann; 
“Psychology of Music in Relation to 
Musical Aesthetics,” M. Emett Wilson; 
“Recent Advances in Acoustics and 
Psychology of Music,” Charles William- 
son. All of these discussions should be 
of much interest to music educators. 
The wide range of articles relating to 
music in all its phases is best indicated 
by quoting a few of the titles: “Amer- 
ica Moves to the Avant-Scene,” Roger 
Sessions; “The Destiny of the Tonal 
Art,” Joseph Schillinger; “Modern Mel- 


ody: Its Resources,” Roy Harris; 
“Fundamental Issues in Secondary 
School Music,” Peter W. Dykema; 


“Children’s Voices and Musical Art,” 
Will Earhart; “Vital Voice Training for 
Boys and Girls,” Mabelle Glenn; “Group 
Voice Instruction,” Bernard U. Taylor; 
“Voice Training for Speech,” Baxter 
Rinquest; “Expression in Piano Play- 
ing,” Edwin Hughes; “School Credit for 
Lessons Under Outside Teachers,” Karl 
Ww. Gehrkens; “Liturgical Music,” 
Becket Gibbs: “Studying Harmony 
Through Its Tonal Idioms,” Carleton 
Bullis; “Music as an Avocation,” W. F. 
G. Swann; “A Critique on Violin Study,” 
Benjamin F. Swalin; “Music and Elec- 
tricity,” J. Murray Barbour, and many 
others. 

Among the names of other contribu- 
tors to the 1937 Volume of Proceedings 
are: Arthur Mendel, Mabel E. Bray, 
Wilmer T. Bartholomew, Gilbert Ross, 
Leon Sametini, Eric DeLamarter, Chris- 
tos Vrionides, Lazare Saminsky, W. Otto 
Miessner, Dayton C. Miller, Benjamin 
Franklin Miessner, James Francis 
Cooke, and others. 

Of the committee reports, those made 
by the following committees are par- 
ticularly comprehensive: committee on 
colleges and universities; committee on 
community music; committee on litera- 
ture about music. Not so extensive but 
of equal importance are the reports 
made by the advisory council, the com- 
mittee on American music, and the 
organ and choral committee. 

The Volume should prove a valuable 
addition to the libraries of all progres- 
sive, forward-looking musicians. 


Creative Music. A mimeographed 
booklet issued by the P. K. Yonge Lab- 
oratory School, Gainesville, Florida. In 
addition to the explanatory text con- 
tained, the booklet comprises many 
songs, the poems and music of which 
were created in the group activities of 
children from the kindergarten through 
the sixth grade. The collection repre- 
sents the codperative work of room and 
music teachers. 

In the introduction, Cleva J. Carson, 
director of music education at the P. K. 
Yonge Laboratory School, explains that 
the pamphlet was prepared in the hope 
that it may assist other teachers in 
such activities in the fleld of music. 

Persons interested in securing copies 
may address Miss Carson. 


Should Lowell Mason Come to Town. 
By Edwin N. C. Barnes. [Music Edu- 
cation Publications, Washington, D. C., 
1938, pp. 52, 50 cents.) The booklet is 
a résumé of the first century of music 
in public education. The author a.so 
sketches in something of the early 
events from which later developments 
sprang; therefore, beginning with the 
musical activities of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which included the rapid spread 
of the singing-school movement, Mr. 
Barnes gives the high lights of the 
American musical scene from its be- 
ginning to the present, with especial 
emphasis on the music education phase. 
References in the text and the bibli- 
ography at the close of the book will 
serve as a point of departure for more 
extended reading. 

Other booklets by Edwin N. C. Barnes: 
“From Plymouth’ Rock to Tin Pan Al- 
ley,” twenty-two pages, 50 cents. “The 
Bard of Pittsburgh,” twelve pages, 50 
cents 
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Metropolitan Operagrams. [The Met- 
ropolitan Opera Guild, Inc., Hotel Pierre, 
New York City.] Contains briefs of the 
forty-six operas comprising the 1937-38 
repertory, visual guides with lists of 
arias and available phonograph record- 
ings, biographical notes on the com- 
posers, a bibliography of books about 
operas and composers, a summary of 
the evolution of opera, and a historical 
summary of the Metropolitan, 1883- 
1937. The booklet is in loose-leaf format 
to which additions may be made from 
year to year. There are also blank 
pages for personal notes and records. 


Music in the Integrated Program. By 
Granville Eagler. [Journal Print, Car- 
rollton, Ohio, 1937, pp. 61.] This is a 
booklet containing in case history of six 
projects developed under the author’s 
supervision in elementary and junior 
high school grades. The story of each 
project is simply and clearly told but 
with ample attention to details of mate- 
rials used, activities induced, and 
worthy ends realized. Further concrete 
evidences of the latter being the inclu- 
sion of photographs of primitive instru- 
ments made and examples of poetry 
written by both the author and his 
pupils. Project I—American Music, of- 
fers suggestions, especially commend- 
able for their close relationships with 
local history in addition to those with 
the more immediate environmental con- 
ditions. 

The scope of the units is indicated by 
their titles which are as follows: Amer- 
ican Music, Our African Friends, Our 
South American Neighbors, At the 
Opera, The Cliff Dwellers, The Land of 
Tinkling Kotos.—Lilla Belle Pitts. 


Blementary Rules of Conducting. By 
Viadimir Bakaleinikoff. [Boosey, Hawkes, 
Belwin, Inc., pp. 52, $1.25.] The author 
gives some general rules for conducting 
in the opening pages, after which he 
discusses score reading, transposing in- 
struments, tempo, style, traditions, and 
intonation. This is followed by several 
chapters with diagrams on the tech- 
nique of the baton. The book closes 
with several pages of conducting exer- 
cises which were composed by the au- 
thor to illustrate conducting in two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
twelve, and in one. 


Music in the New School. By Beatrice 
Perham. [Neil A. Kjos Music Company, 
Chicago, 1937, pp. x + 148.] A very 
much worth-while book in which the au- 
thor applies to music education the 
principles underlying the educational 
Philosophy developed by John Dewey, 
namely, that the purpose of education in 
the school is to help develop an inte- 
grated and well-rounded individual who 
functions in a socially useful manner, 
insofar as his native equipment permits. 

Accordingly, Miss Perham gives em- 
phasis to the following eight points, as 
they apply to music education: (1) The 
development of the whole child; (2) The 
development of positive attitudes; (3) 
The importance of pupil participation in 
the planning of work to be done; (4) 
The establishment of a curriculum based 
on child needs rather than on a logical 
sequence of problems; (5) The impor- 
tance of a functional program which will 
enrich school experiences as well as 
enrich the lives of the children outside 
of school hours; (6) The importance of 
creative learnings rather than _ rote 
learning and learning through drill; (7) 
A conception of the use and place of 
skills quite different from that of the 
traditional conception often practiced in 
the public schools; (8) The importance 
of freeing the child’s intelligence in or- 
der to make of him an independent, 
thinking, resourceful, and _ socially- 
minded individual. 

In the chapter “Evaluation,” the fol- 
lowing statement is made: “Any evalu- 
ation of a music program based upon 
creative learning and the development 
of individual children through the 





agency of music, should certainly be in 
terms of what happens to the children 
as a result of education.” And it is with 
what happens to the child that the au- 
thor concerns herself throughout the 
book. Especial emphasis is given to the 
importance of an environment for music. 

To the question, “What are your ob- 
jectives?” Miss Perham gives the fol- 
lowing answer: “Child development 
through active, joyous participation in 
the many phases of. music; increasing 
continuous participation with accom- 
panying understanding, appreciation and 
love for music; right attitudes toward, 
keen interests for, and broadening ex- 
periences in music; development of the 
concept that music is something people 
live by and with, not just an art which 
only the talented and initiated can en- 
joy. These objectives are derived from 
the philosophy of education which in- 
sists that education is the development 
of a capacity for growth, and not a 
matter of exposure to subject matter.” 

The setting of the present study was 
the University School at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, a situation which provided the 
opportunity to work in and observe a 
whole school ranging from kindergarten 
through junior and senior high school. 
Therefore, the author’s thesis is based 
on actual experience and not on theory 
and research alone. 

Authors whose works are quoted in- 
clude John Dewey, James L. Mursell, 
Henry S. Drinker, Bird T. Baldwin, 
Laura Zirbes, Wheeler and Perkins, and 
others.—J. M. T. 


Piano Technic: Myth or Science. By 
Lawrence Schauffler. [Gamble Hinged 
Music Company, 1937, pp. 123, board 
cover.] A book in which the fallacies 
of many widely accepted theories re- 
garding the means of developing piano 
musicianship are discussed in the light 
of new discoveries in technique, in 
acoustics, and in the physiology of 
piano playing. Mr. Schauffler writes in 
The Preface: “We are fast coming to 
realize the futility of endless volumes 
of exercises and etudes. We are coming 
to see that the fundamental problems 
are comparatively few and simple. As 
a consequence, we are able to solve those 
problems more effectively and in less 
time than before and without forming 
those unmusical habits of mind and 
body which were so often the result of 
the older methods.” 

In the various chapters, he discusses 
how different tone qualities and effects 
are produced, color, imagination, “the 
secrets” of other teachers, physiology, 
muscles, touch, arm movement, fingers, 
hands, materials, etc. An interesting 
bibliography of fifty-four references is 
appended. 

The author, a brother of Robert Haven 
Schauffler, is head of the piano depart- 
ment of the State Normal School, Fre- 
donia, New York. 


Getting Results with School Bands. 
By Gerald R. Prescott and Lawrence 
W. Chidester. [Published jointly by 
Carl Fischer, Inc. and Paul A. Schmitt 
Music Co., 1938, pp. xiii+ 273, and 
16 pp. of half tone inserts. Cloth- 
bound, $3.50.] A book that is unique 
in its field, one that covers the subject 
in a comprehensive and authoritative 
way, one that reveals not only wide ex- 
perience but also painstaking research 
on the part of the Messrs. Prescott 
and Chidester. Knowing as they do the 
many problems confronting school 
bandsmen, the authors discuss those 
problems and present their own tested 
solutions in so thorough and logical a 
manner that the book should prove of 
invaluable aid to the many workers in 
the school band field. 

Beginning with a historical introduc- 
tion covering the school band movement 
from its inception, the authors present 
their material under five general heads: 
(1) Selling the Idea; (2) Systematizing 
the Curriculum; (3) Administering the 
Details; (4) Equipping the Organiza- 
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G. Ricordi & Co. « Publications 


The Authentic “First” Books for Piano of 
BEETHOVEN, BACH, MOZART, SCHUBERT, SCHUMANN, HANDEL 
Collected and Edited, with full interpretative notes by DOROTHY BRADLEY 
Price 60 cents each volume 











AUTHENTIC GRADED GUIDE, TO THE CHOICE OF CLASSICAL PIANO STUDIES 


EXERCISES FOR ALL GRADES PRELIMINARY STUDIES 
=e = oe ete Ye oe and Seas oe... i cuedneeuhe Keneandiad $ .60 ER 12 Kohler—The Little Pianist, 40 Recreations, Op. 189......... $ .45 
1 Schmitt—Celebrated 213 Five-Finger Exercises, Op. 16..... 45 5 aid : : | ERAS j 
ER 4 a ee Five-Note Exercises in Contrary Motion (on ER 535 Kelior—05 First Bussciscs, Op. 159 (Pessoll) = 
BEM BEE) occ ccccccccscccosccesdoccsscccsceccceccoosooccesese 45 PRIMARY (GRADE 1) STUDIES 
ER 9% Pischna—31 Progressive Exercises (the first part of the eve ; : 
Ge IRD Ce 00.0 086s nccin esses cs seeesecsenceess 1.20 ER 535 Kohler—12 Easy Studies, Op. 151 (Pozzoli) Loh opig talc ttiael tater 50 
ER 598 Czerny—30 Progressive Studies (Marciano)............+++++ 60 
PRIMARY (GRADE 1) PIECES ER 536 Kohler—36 First Exercises, Op. 190 (Pozzoli)...........sse00 60 
ER 743 Kohler—20 Easy Pieces, Op. 159.......ccccccsccsccccceececees -50 ER 229 Czerny—100 Daily Exercises, Op. 599 (Pozzoli)...........+++ 65 
ER 16 Kohler—First Album for Children, 30 Pieces, Op. 210....... -50 e ‘ ao +s 
ER1237 Diabelli—Muller—20 Little Pieces. (Marciano)............... ‘50 ER1265 Czerny—24 Exercises on Five Notes, Op. 777 (Buonamici).. .40 
ER 688 Schumann—Album for the Young, 43 Pieces, Op. 68 (Lor- ER 13 Keabiler—16 Studies, Op. 2t...cccccocccsccccccccccccccsccsocecs -40 
—_— See ee Secces ao aaee* = ER 642 Duvernoy—25 Elementary Studies, Op. 176.............+se+es 50 
ler—The ildren’s Friend, Vol. 1, ieces, Op. be a ed : 
ER 18 Clementi—6 Sonatinas, Op. 36 (Marciano)...........eeeeeeees 50 ER 429 Burguuiier s Studies for Small Hands, Op. BB... 2000000 @ 
ER 666 Rameau—12 Easy Pieces (Longo).........ccccscccescccccscccs 60 ER 11 Kohler—12 Little Studies for Promoting Velocity, Op. 157... .50 
ER 523 Tschaikowsky—Album for the Young, Op. 39, 24 Pieces ER1236 Czerny—Celebrated 101 Exercises with 24 Additional Les- 
SIND isdc4cdiasn4ecenndceaeaseiskeamabewcsastuaaaeeaes .60 SR CH iin ened sinedicssssceesstVisvistdsesacets .50 





NEWEST CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) NY 1993 A Child’s Song of Christmas (Two-Part), ”, 
NY 1114 Sing, O Sing, Marietta, by Barb Gi DE Ey, GH nodes Se vicssasccnedeces AS 
yt {yee S Et 8 ee 15 
NY 1097 Tell Me Where is Fancy Bred (A Cappella), NY 1079 Morning Song (Mendelssohn), Arr. by 
"9 @ | Rpg eae Ceaee Neate 15 wines m9 a iearadensses pases crsresets ~ 
NY 1098 Hark, Hark! The Lark (A C lla), b e Shepherds, by Paul Vellucci.......... i 
R. Vetbvcsevstsstevssessecreccssvse.y AS NY 1057 Serenade (P. Mascagni), Arr. by G. H. 
NY 1099 Come Away Death (A Cappella), by R. Vené .15 i cae Pickering ..... Seetecvercvece sceeveceess ‘ 
NY 1083 I’m a Jolly Old Rover, by Geoffrey O’Hara. .15 NY 1050 ~~ ee .. — Botaneiea, Arr. a 
NY 1025 The Rats, by R. Vené................00005 15 NY 1048 Now Let Me Die (C. Monteverdi), Arr. by 
NY 1075 O, Vanished Loveliness (Donaudy), Arr. by : W.A Goldsworthy , : 15 
R. Gs wi bdkkankid niccewenn twee kaa ean 15 NY 1023 Oo Mio “ Babbino Caro (Gianni Schicchi) 
NES OC Sh Eee Se Sue Coeneety), (Puccini), Arr. by G. H. Pickering...... 20 
NY 1049 Come. Death, I Shall’ Not’ Fear “The (C.  -'N¥ 1041 Art Thou Sleeping, My Malden (Jensen), 
Monteverdi), Arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy 15 NY 1044 Sylvelin (Sinding), Arr. by R. Vené....... ‘15 
NY 1051 Far Down the Mother Volga, Arr. by Har- lin’ S : d On de Road (5 
vey Enders 15 NY 1013 set» in — =) x .. .. - A Pt) - 
ad » - sgl ihgdltate aig teat Nadiciinaindy ditdad> + *ndiad eitee? tedeg . egro piritua > y A ur eig —— pe 
NY 1019 Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia), Arr. by Mark An- NY 974 Widmung (Franz), Translated and Arr. 
NY 957 Fagg Pe a ae Si pie 20 “Ss eS | eee 15 
™ y v Hilis, b Se  ™ ee 15 
sini dian wiry (A Cappella), by H. T. Burleigh.. .15 NY 975 Sue, by Frask La Poege . 
NY ade in de Water, by Harvey Enders..... 15 MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 
NY 955 C Trip It (H ; ; 2g) 
meth Yost. ee ceceeeo ences ease, AS NY 1113 Hold On (Negro Spiritual) by H. T. Bur- 
NY 962 The H a RE aR reapiine Reh ies ln iain 15 
en Mam Ryderosscwsescrstrsececccsss 1S NY 1094 Out of the Orient’ Crystal Skies, by John 
NY 963 Fool That A 1 Pe. SS irae d ch as ore he ad RASS 15 
Cc ee ; —— ~~ ’ 6 —— 15 NY 1078 Steal Away, Arr. by G. W. Kemmer....... AS 
NY 913 A Sea Dirge (A Cappella), by R. Vené.... .15 NY 1082 Lead Kindly Light, Arr. by G. O’Hara.... .15 
NY 958 White and Red (A Cappella), by R. Vené.. .15 +t 0 ag te oe Guoekl), z. } a os a 15 
NY 960 Sigh i ae r ave Mercy On egro Spir- . 
ee Le Snes Oe a eee : itual) (A Cappella), by H. 5 ae 
NY 952 Mister Banjo (Creole Song) ( appella), 
FEMALE VOICES (6.5.A.) = “9 og ORES 15 
NY 1106 Tell Me O Blue, Blue Sky (Giannini), Arr. NY 956 Come and Trip It (Handel), Arr. by Ken- _ 
“ ~~ "eee 15 meth Yost ..........sseeeeeeesereeeceees 15 
NY 1104 Love at Dusk, by Genevieve Davis......... 1S NY 972 Hills, by Frank La Forge................. 20 
NY 1102 Morning Prayer, by Giulia Recli........... .20 NY 909 Lift Thine Eyes (Logan), Arr. by Ackley — 
NY 1101 A Mother Sleeps, by Giulia Recli.......... .20 BOT ci ccenéccerecccibantesseccessrean 15 
NY 1096 Love’s Secret Betrayed (Cornelius), Arr. by NY 992 I Got Me Flowers, by Carlette Thomas... .15 
ie he ines aa ni ee aaa cece es 15 NY 980 Balulalow (Cradle Song, XIV Century) (A 
NY 1095 The Best Love Letter (Cornelius), Arr. by Cappella), by R. Vené..............000. 15 
ey in da coe seekuacaeeadcteds édmesat 15 NY 977 Tryste Noel, by Wintter Watts............ .20 





Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in all Combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 
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The World's Foremost Catalog 
of Modern American Music by 
the Greatest Contemporary 
American Composers 


*On the Trail... Ferde Grofe 


From Grand Canyon Suite 


eee Ferde Grofe 
From Tabloid 

SR Ferde Grofe 
From Three Shades of Blue 

Alice Blue................. Ferde Grofe 
From Three Shades of Blue 

Heliotrope............... Ferde Grofe 
From Three Shades of Blue 

Blue Flame.............. Ferde Grofe 


*Manhattan Serenade............ 
Louis Alter 


Manhattan Moonlight ............ 
Louis Alter 


Metropolitan Nocturne.......... 
Louis Alter 

*Deep Purple......... Peter De Rose 
*Street Scene...Alfred Newman 


Valse Moderne... Ben Oakland 
*Park Avenue Fantasy......... 
Malneck-Signorelli 
Midnight Reflections... 
Malneck-Signorelli 
Caprice Futuristic... 
Malneck-Signorelli 
*Nocturne......... Thos. Griselle 


From Two American Sketches 


*March....................... Thos. Griselle 


From Two American Sketches 
Metropolitan... Rube Bloom 
Southology................. Joe Sanders 


Small Orchestra $2.00 each 
Full Orchestra . 3.00 each 





American Bolero.............................. 
Nacio Herb Brown 


Metropolis............... Ferde Grofe 
Study In Blue................ D. Savino 


Small Orchestra........ $3.00 each 
Full Orchestra . 4.00 each 
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tions; (5) Performing for the Public— 
comprising, in all, twenty chapters. 

A large number of topics are cov- 
ered very thoroughly, but it will be 
possible to mention only a few. Of 
especial interest is the Five-Point 
Course, which provides for full band 
experience; sectional practice and in- 
struction, technic instruction, solo 
playing, chamber music playing. This 
course is recommended for the three 
graded organizations, also suggested by 
the authors, namely, (1) beginning band 
classes, (2) second bands, (3) first 
bands. 

Building 
long-range 


the band library requires 
planning and _ systematic 
business procedure, according to the 
authors, who say: “It is fundamental 
that the band leader decide upon the 
ultimate instrumentation for his band 
and purchase all music accordingly.” 
The distribution of the library budget 
falls into three main headings: admin- 
istration and upkeep of the present li- 
brary, purchase of. new music, and 
purchase of other band_ literature. 

Fairly complete instrumentation, the 
attainment of which is dealt with in 
detail, plus an adequate library are 
urged as first essentials, the purchase 
of uniforms being of secondary impor- 
tance. However, the subject of uni- 
forms is fully discussed in its place. 

In the chapter “Administration of the 
Band Library,” the authors suggest pro- 
cedures for ordering, cataloging, filing, 
distributing, signing out for overnight 
practice, replacing in files. Also there 
are charts covering many phases of 
band work including one with sugges- 
tions for an eight-year program of in- 
strument purchases by the board of 
education, and one for weekly practice 
reports, that is individual daily practice, 
and many others. 

On the subject of concert program 
building, the authors suggest the fol- 
lowing components: unity, variety, ef- 
fective arrangement, proper sequence, 
appropriate length. Due consideration 
must also be given to music adapted to 
the audience and, last and most im- 
portant, music to meet the needs of the 
band members themselves. Typical pro- 
grams arranged by well-known con- 
ductors are reproduced for illustration. 

A closing chapter is devoted to a 
suggested program for professional im- 
provement. Following this, there is an 
extensive bibliography of books on 
bands and music in general, and books 
and articles on conducting, on the band 
as a subject in the school curriculum, 
and on the marching band. Additional 
to the bibliography, a list of references 
follows each of the twenty chapters; 
therefore, the book provides a very 
complete cumulative index of published 
literature on the various phases of 
band music and band development. 

Concerning the authors, Mr. Prescott 
is director of bands at the University 
of Minnesota, and Mr. Chidester is di- 
rector of bands, Tufts College, Boston. 
They have, indeed, made a splendid con- 
tribution to the literature of the band. 
—J. M. T. 


Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Education. Floyd W. Reeves, chairman. 
{United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1938, pp. 243, paper cover, 35 cents; 
obtainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C.] The Re- 
port is in two main divisions: (A) 
Education in the National Life; (B) A 
Recommended Program. The subdivi- 
sions under “A” are: (I) The Present 
Situation in the Schools; (II) Inequality 
of Educational Opportunity; (III) The 
National Interest in Education. 

Under B: (I) Opportunity in the 
Public Schools; (II) The Education and 
Adjustment of Youth; (III) Educational 
Services for Adults; (IV) Library Serv- 
ice for Rural Areas; (V) Higher Educa- 
tion and Associated Activities; (VI) Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Disabled; (VII) Education in Special 


Federal Jurisdictions; (VIII) Educa- 
tional Research, Planning, and Leader- 
ship; (IX) Summary of the Recom- 
mended Program. 

There is also a minority report by one 
of the committee members, an appendix 
of tables, and an index. There are 
tables showing the current expenditure 
per child of school age for 1935-36, pro- 
visions of proposed new federal grants 
to the states for educational services, 
and other educational statistics and 
data, all of which help to provide a true 
picture of conditions as they are, and as 
they should be, throughout the United 
States and its outlying territories. 

In addition to Mr. Reeves, who was 
director of studies, the committee com- 
prised George F. Zook, vice-chairman; 
Paul T. David, secretary and assistant 
director of studies, Katharine F. Len- 
root, Charles H. Judd, and some twenty 
other prominent educators. 


The Fundamentals of Band Arrang- 
ing. By William J. Skeat, Harry F. 
Clarke, Russell V. Morgan. [Sam Fox 
Publishing Co., 1938, pp. 88, durable 
paper cover, $1.50.] A very excellent 
textbook for teachers or students inter- 
ested in scoring and arranging music 
for the modern band, a book in which 
the study of band arranging is made not 
only easy but really fascinating. 

The first five chapters are devoted 
to an explanation of the various instru- 
ments, their written and _ sounding 
ranges and their possibilities for effec- 
tiveness in combination or for solo 
work in various styles of music. Fol- 
lowing this, there are several chapters 
and many exercises dealing with ar- 
ranging for band from vocal music, 
piano music, organ music, and with 
transcribing orchestral music for mili- 
tary and concert band. From arrang- 
ing for small combinations of instru- 
ments, the students progress to the 
writing of full scores, several excellent 
examples of which are shown. 

The appendix gives charts for trans- 
position, cross cuing, and chord distri- 
bution, additional to a chart classifying 
the wind band instrument. The bibliog- 
raphy consists of a two-page assign- 
ment of books for general reading and 
for further study. 


INSTRUMENTAL METHODS 


Music Educator’s Basic Method for 
Cello. By Nino Marcelli. [Carl Fischer, 
75 cents.] This book, Volume I, pre- 
sents the natural first position, lowered 
and extended first position, half and 
fourth positions. Beginning with a 
study of the fundamentals of musical 
notation, the anatomy of the cello and 
the bow, the book contains detailed ex- 
planations concerning the technique of 
the instrument and the presentation of 
the work. There are exercises inter- 
spersed with solos. Fifty-two pages. 
Volume II begins with the third posi- 
tion and continues through the seventh. 


Music Educator’s Basic Method for 
Cornet, or Trumpet. By Mark Hinds- 
ley. [Carl Fischer, 75 cents.] An ele- 
mentary instructor which begins with 
the fundamentals of musical notation, 
care of the instrument, and position of 
player, and continues with easy exer- 
cises and pieces in progressive stages 
of advancement. Especial emphasis is 
given three important elements.of play- 
ing: embouchure, tongue, breath. Some 
of the numbers are arranged for en- 
semble playing, two- and _ three-part 
work. Forty-eight pages. 


Cello Method. By Adam P. Lesinsky. 
[Gamble Hinged Music Co., Books 1, 2, 
3, 60 cents each; the three books com- 
plete, $1.25.] An elementary method 
for teaching violoncello individually or 
in class. The complete book contains 
94 pages of instructional material, exer- 
cises, and pieces, arranged in progres- 
sive sequence, with bowing and finger- 
ing and explanatory text matter given 
throughout. The book is_ especially 
adapted to the needs of beginning stu- 
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dents who have had no previous train- AA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
ing in music. 

All the exercises and pieces, and there 
is an abundance of them, are duplicated 
in full in the “Viola Method” listed be- 
low. Thus the two books make an ideal 
combination for the simultaneous in- 
structing of viola and_ violoncello 
classes, the instruments playing some- 
times in unison, but mainly in octaves. 

Viola Method. By Adam P. Lesinsky. 
[Gamble Hinged Music Co., Books 1, 2, 
3, 60 cents; complete $1.25.] An ele- 
mentary method for teaching viola in- 
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scription given above. 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
Piano, Violin, Viola of the 


Masters of Today. Piano solos. 
[Associated Music Publishers, Inc., New 
York.] Contains 19 famous piano com- D | { A e M e 
positions by the following composers: t 
Bartok, Delius, Casella, Honneger, Ko- eve opmen 0 merican USIC 
daly, Niemann, Prokofieff, Scriabine, 
Strawinsky, et al. Easy to medium dif- 








ficult. 
Waltzes, for piano solo. Opus 39, by American Anthology of Old World Ballads, 
Brahms, revised by Emil von Sauer. , - . 
[Associated Music Publishers, New Be DP EO. TE Ge ono hes cscs ciwewasaevecces $1.50 


York.] Sixteen numbers, 19-page book. 
Medium to medium difficult. 

Piano Duets the Whole World Loves. , 
Arranged by Chester Wallis. [Willis Twelve Folk Hymns, Edited by John Powell............ 35 
Music Co., 75 cents.] Contains 41 num- 
bers including: Stephen Foster melo- 
dies and other favorites, such as Songs , 
My Mother Taught Me, Song of India, Early American Songs, Edited by John Tasker Howard.. 1.25 
Volga Boatman, Theme from the Schu- 
bert Unfinished Symphony, Ciribiribin, 
Prayer from Hansel and Gretel, etc. 


Very easy arrangements, playable by Early American Piano Music, 

young children or adult beginners. 
Concerto No. 3 in D Minor, for piano Edited by John Tasker Howard...................... 1.25 

and orchestra. By Beethoven. Uni- 

versal-Edition, newly revised by Emil 

von Sauer for two pianos, four hands. 

— Music Publishers, New Five Virginia Folk Songs, Edited by John Powell....... 1.25 
ork. 


Romantic Album for the Young. 
Piano solos. [Associated Music Pub- : : 
lishers, New York.] Contains 34 Folk Hymns of America, Edited by Annabel M. Buchanan 1.25 
pieces, easy and medium difficult. Com- 
posers: Schumann, Reinhold, Heller, 
Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn, Schytte, 
Niemann, Reger, etc. 


Six Suites for Viola. By Bach. 
[Schirmer, $1.50.] These suites, orig- hb. M a 
inally for violoncello, have been adapted {p> 
and edited for viola by Samuel Lif- ee 
schey. Fingerings and bowings have 
been added by the editor. Unaccom- 
panied. 
Sonatas by Old Masters. Violin and 
piano. [Associated Music Publishers, 
New York.] Contains five sonatas by e 
the following composers: Leclair, Tar- ° 
tini, Mattheson, Bach, Boccherini. Fin- 
gerings and bowings. Medium difficult. ———S— 119 West 40th St. New York, N. . # 
Five Small Pieces, for violin and 


piano. By Anthony Dare. [Willis, 60 
cents.] First position, with fingerings MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


and bowings. Easy, melodious. — 




















ENSEMBLE MUSIC When writing to advertisers, please mention The Music EpucaTORS JOURNAL 


For Winds and Strings ee 


Pastorale from “Les Preludes,” by 
Liszt, arranged for wood-wind quintet 


by Arthur Hamilton; flute, oboe, clafi- ~i. . 
net, horn in F (or E-flat alto saxo- William Arms Fisher NOW READY 











phone) and _ bassoon. [Galaxy Music 
Corporation: Score, 75 cents; score and EDITORIAL EXPERT F. C.’s 
parts, $1.25; extra parts, 15 cents.] = 
Medium. AND CONSULTANT Latest Complete Catalog 
Londonderry Air, arranged for string ~~ : : . 
quartet by Adolfo Betti. Medium. [G. Friend of all music-publishers, tied of 
Schirmer, Inc.: score and parts, 60 to none. With a rich background Band and Orchestra Music 
cents; separate parts, 10 cents.] of inside experience in publishing, 
Trio Album. For violin, violoncello, he is now free to give expert ad- : ' 
and piano. Arranged by Robert Bieder- vice to those who desire it Send for your copy TODAY 
man. {[G. Schirmer, Inc.: piano score ; 
and parts complete, $2.00.] Contains e . . 
ten numbers: Trees by Rasbach, Valse F. C. Menges, Music Publisher 
by Levitzki, By the Bend of the River 359 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 10115 Flora Ave., Cleveland, O. 


by Clara Edwards, Sylvia by Speaks, 
etc. Medium to medium difficult. 
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Classical Masters, in easy trio ar- 
rangements for piano, violin, and vio- 


loncello. Book I. By Alexandre Bar- 
jansky. {G. Schirmer, Inc.: piano 
score and parts complete, $1.25.] Con- 


tains twelve numbers; composers rep- 
resented: Bach, Schubert, Schumann, 
Weber, Mozart, Couperin, Mendelssohn, 
etc. Easy to medium. Book II, con- 
taining 11 numbers, also available at 
$1.25. Composers: Rameau, Handel, 
Tschaikowsky, Chopin, Grieg, etc. 


Sonata, Opus 10, No. 2. The “Presto” 
movement only. By Beethoven, arranged 
for reed ensemble or reed band by 
George F. Strickling. [Gamble Hinged, 
full reed band of 16 pieces, $1.75 with 
score; extra parts, 15 cents.] From one 
of Beethoven’s easier sonatas, this 
transcription is playable by students of 
medium or better than medium advance- 
ment. 


Character Sketches, No. 1. By George 
Keith. [Gamble: score, 30 cents; parts, 
20 cents; complete, $1.00.] Contains two 
short pieces “Temperamental” and “Sin- 
gle Track,” medium. Scored for quar- 
tet of B-flat clarinets, or for the follow- 
ing clarinets: two B-flat, one E-flat, and 
one bass. 


Romance. By Eldon Ready. [Gamble 
Hinged: score, 30 cents; parts, 20 cents; 
complete, $1.00.] Quartet for 4 B-flat 
clarinets, or for clarinets as follows: 
2 B-flat, one alto and bass. Easy to 
medium. 


Quartets. (1) Zwei Grosse Quartette, 
by A. Maas, arranged for four trom- 
bones, by Irving Tallmadge. Medium 
difficult. [Cundy-Bettoney: $2.50, com- 
plete with score.] (2) Diana, adapted 
from “The Maiden and the Huntsman,” 
by Dewit-Tallmadge. For four trom- 
bones. Medium. [Cundy-Bettoney: $2.00, 
complete with score.) (3) Hertzenge- 
sang, by Carl Pfleger, arranged for four 
trombones, by Irving Tallmadge. Con- 
tains ten short pieces. Medium. [(Cundy- 
Bettoney: $2.25, complete with score.] 
(4) La Chasse, by N. Tscherepnine, ar- 
ranged by A. E. Harris, for four trom- 
bones. Medium. [Cundy-Bettoney: $1.00, 
complete with score.] (5) Processional 
March, by Gus Guentzel. For four cor- 
nets or trumpets. Medium difficult. 
{Barnhouse: $1.25, complete; score, 35 
cents; parts, 15 cents.) (6) The Silent 
Water Lily, by Franz Abt, arranged for 
four horns in F, by Roscoe d’Arese. 
Medium. [Carl Fischer: 75 cents, score 
and parts.] (7) Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny, paraphrase, and The Old 
Hokum Bucket, humoresque, arranged 
for brass quartet—two cornets, or trum- 
pets, and two trombones, or baritones— 
arranged by Mayhew L. Lake. Medium. 
{Carl Fischer: $1.00, complete.] (8) 
Largo, by Handel, arranged for four 
horns in F, by Roscoe d’Arese. Medium. 
{Carl Fischer: 75 cents, score and 
parts.] (9) Quartet in E-flat Major, by 
Karl Stamitz, arranged by Gunther 
Weigelt. For oboe, clarinet in B, horn 
in E-flat, and bassoon. Medium difficult. 
[Associated: $1.50, parts.] (10) Chanson 
Triste, by Tschaikowsky, and Calm as 
the Night, by Carl Bohm, transcribed 
by Arthur Hamilton, for brass or wood- 
wind quartet. Medium. [Galaxy: score 
and parts for the two numbers, $1.25; 
score, 60 cents; extra parts, 15 cents.] 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


The Secret Marriage, Overture. By 
Domenico Cimarosa, edited and revised 
by Edgar Schenkman. {G. Schirmer, 
Inc.: SO, $1.75; FO, $2.50; GO, $3.25; 
full score, $2.00; separate piano part, 
45 cents; other parts, 25c.] Fifty-four 
pages comprise the full score. Medium. 


Keep on Playing. Edited and arranged 
by Irving Cheyette. [Paull-Pioneer, New 
York; piano book, 75 cents; all other 
books, 40 cents.) Contains 25 numbers, 
from the collection “Keep on Singing,” 
arranged so that the material is play- 
able as solos, duets, trios, quartets, etc., 
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and as full band and orchestra com- 
positions. Furthermore, the various in- 
strumental ensembles may be combined 
with choral ensembles or other singing 
groups in assembly or community gath- 
erings. Under this plan, the correlation 
of vocal and instrumental work, as it 
is made possible in these books, should 
prove not only practicable but quite 
effective. 

Quoting from the Foreword: “Each 
composition has been scored so that it 
is complete for string, wood-wind, brass, 
and saxophone choir. Any combination 
of instruments which provides a solo, 
second, third, and bass part will form 
a complete quartet.” There are thirty 
books in all. 

Among the numbers comprising the 
book: Beautiful Dreamer, Children’s 
Prayer, Listen to the Lambs, Now is 
the Month of Maying, Viennese Lullaby, 
Brahms’s Lullaby, Bach’s Break Forth, 
O Beauteous Heavenly Light, etc. 


Concert Overture. By Henry Hadley. 
(Schirmer: SO, $1.75; FO, $2.50; GO, 
$3.25; full score, $2.00; piano, 45 cents; 
extra parts, 25 cents.] A pleasing work. 
Medium difficult. 


Three Poems, based on traditional 
Aramaic themes. By Harl McDonald. 
{Elkan-Vogel: Score, $2.50; GO, $3.50; 
piano-conductor, 75 cents; extra parts, 
30 cents.] Three contrasting numbers: 
Molto moderato, Andante lamentoso, 
Allegretto scherzando. A brilliant work, 
modern’ vein. Modal in character. 
Difficult. 


STRING ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


Sonata No. 9—“The Golden Sonata.” 
By Henry Purcell, arranged for strings 
by Henri Elkan. [Elkan-Vogel Co.: 
Score, 80 cents; each string part, 25 
cents.] Nineteen-page score with pi- 
ano accompaniment. In five sections: 
Largo, Adagio, Allegro, Grave, Allegro. 
A splendid work. Medium difficult. 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Among the outstanding organ works 
received: (1) Pageant of Autumn, by 
Leo Sowerby. (H. W. Gray, $1.75.] 
Twenty-four pages, brilliant work. (2) 
A Collection of Bach Transcriptions, 
compiled by John Holler. [H. W. Gray, 
$1.50.] Contains 9 numbers, medium to 
medium difficult; a useful volume. (3) 
Chorale Fantasia on “Old Hundredth,” 
by Louis J. Gehm, Jr. [H. W. Gray, 


75 cents.] Modern harmonies, brilliant 
cadenza. Six pages. Medium difficult 
‘to difficult. (4) Prelude and Fugue in 


F, by Buxtehude, edited by Clarence 
Dickinson. {H. W. Gray, 60 cents.] 
Medium difficult. (5) Toccata on “St. 
Theodulph,” by Roland Diggle. [H. W. 
Gray, 75 cents.] Short, brilliant, me- 
dium difficult. (6) Elevation, by Rob- 
ert Leech Bedell. [Galaxy Music Corp., 
50 cents.] Short, sustained, medium. 


BAND MUSIC 


Happy-Go-Lucky, march. By Edwin 
Franko Goldman. [Leo Feist: standard 
band, 75 cents; symphonic band, $1.25; 
conductor’s part, 20 cents; other parts, 
10 cents.] An attractive march, melo- 
dious and rhythmic. Medium. 


Other numbers from Feist: The Waltz 
You Saved For Me, by Gus Kahn, 
Wayne King, and Emil Flindt; arranged 
by William Schulz. This is Wayne 
King’s radio theme song. Alice Blue 
Gown, from “Irene.” By McCarthy and 
Tierney; arranged by Schulz. ([Stand- 
ard, 75 cents; symphonic, $1.25.] 


Holiday Overture. By Erik W. G. 
Leidzen. [C. Fischer: standard band 
and conductor’s three-line score, $4.00; 
concert band and three-line score, $5.75; 
symphonic band and full score, $9.50; 
full score, $3.00; conductor’s part, 60 
cents; other parts, 30 cents.] Perform- 
ing time, 7 minutes. Difficult. 





Fox Ever Ready March Folio, Vol. I. 
{Sam Fox: piano-conductor, 50 cents; 


each book, 30 cents.] Contains fifteen 
different marches: Parade Formation, 
March Orientale, Campus Queen, High- 
way Patrol, Track Meet, etc. Medium. 

From Africa to Harlem. A Rhap- 
sodic Evolution, by David Bennett. [C. 
Fischer: standard, $3.50; concert, $5.00; 
symphonic, $6.50; separate conductor’s 
part, 50 cents; other parts, 30 cents.] 
Contains characteristic melodies and 
rhythms, supposed to depict the evolu- 
tion of Negro music from its jungle 
origin to the present. There are glis- 
sandos and flares for the wood-winds 
and brasses, drum and tom-tom effects, 
and sections to be played by muted cor- 
nets and trombones. Novelty number. 
Difficult. 

Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire 
Music, from “Die Walkure,” by Wag- 
ner. Arranged by M. L. Lake.  ([C. 
Fischer: standard, $3.50; concert, 
$5.00; symphonic, $6.50; separate parts 
—conductor’s, 50 cents; other parts, 30 
cents.] Difficult. 


OPERETTAS 
Senior High School 

The Beaver Trail. By George Murray 
Brown and Roy S. Stoughton. [Birch- 
ard, Boston.] A Kit Carson operetta in 
two acts, four scenes; twenty-two mu- 
sical numbers; 157-page score. Char- 
acters and choruses include _ scouts, 
Mexicans, soldiers, Indians—all fictional 
with the exception of Kit Carson and 
Chico. Colorful, both as to story and 
music. Requirement, 15 copies. 

Stephen Foster. A dramatized biog- 
raphy in one act. Dialogue and ar- 
rangements of Foster songs by Kathryn 
Daniel. [Willis, 75 cents.] Forty-page 
score; fourteen musical numbers, in- 
cluding many of the most famous of 
Foster airs. Requirement, five copies. 

Dusky Clouds. A complete minstrel 
show by Helen Beckwith Nohavec in 
collaboration with Sidney Lippman. 
Edited by Laurence B. Ellert. [Willis, 
$1.00.] Ten musical numbers, includ- 
ing solos and choruses for three- and 
four-part mixed voices. Characters: 
interlocutor, end-men, specialty stars, 
ete. Eighty-eight-page score. Time of 
performance, about one hour. Require- 
ment, 15 copies. 

Thirty Minutes with Lincoln. By H. 
L. Bland. [Belwin, 60 cents.] Seven 
principal characters, including Lincoln; 
chorus of Confederate soldiers, neigh- 
bors, and Negroes. Time, at the close 
of the Civil War; place, in Virginia. 
Songs: Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny, Pop! Goes the Weasel, Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen, Dixie, etc. 
Requirement, 6 copies. 


Junior High School 

Orpheus. By Gluck. Arranged from 
the original score by Lois von Haupt. 
{Elkan-Vogel, 80 cents.] Three acts; 
two scenes. Twenty short musical 
numbers. Solos and choruses arranged 
for unison, two- and three-part treble 
voices, of which the latter two are op- 
tional. The songs are interspersed with 
dialogue. Thirty-two-page score. Re- 
quirement, 10 copies. 


Grade School 

Renting the Hive. By Phyllis Mc- 
Ginley and Gladys Rich. [J. Fischer, 
80 cents.] An insect fantasy. No dia- 
logue; the story is told in song. Uni- 
son, some part work for buzzing bees. 
Characters: Mother Nature, ants, but- 
terflies, dragonflies, caterpillars, bees, 
etc. Requirement, six copies. 

Thirty Minutes with Mozart. By H. 
L. Bland. [Berlin, 60 cents.] The mu- 
sical numbers by Mozart are _ inter- 
spersed with dialogue. The principals 
are the Mozart family; there are towns- 
people for the choruses and dances. 
Sixteen-page score, complete with di- 
rections for staging. Requirement, six 
copies. 
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Outstanding. 
aoe SCHMITT PUBLICATIONS mmammamma 


“Getting Results With 


NEW! scHoo. BANDs’ NEW! 


by Gerald R. Prescott, Director of Bands, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
and Lawrence W. Chidester, Director of Band, Tufts College, Boston. 


THE BOOK THAT BAND MEN HAVE WANTED FOR YEARS! 


Over 300 pages of ideas, suggestions, outlines of teaching, 
illustrations of equipment, floor plans of Band and Orchestra 
Buildings—solutions to SCORES of problems that have $2.50 
puzzled Music Educators for a long time. Price....... 3- 





“My Music Book” “AnExerciseBook [Exercises for Prescott Technic System— “Introduction to 
Pag in Musical Theory” Ensemble Drill part I, Ist through 4th year, 50c; Musical ——— 
ice, 50c —Carr— —Fussell— —Jones-Barnard— 
Price, 50c Price, 75c Part IL, 5th through 12th year, $1.90 Price, $1.50 


For additional information, write 


PAuL A. ScHMmITT Music Co, Minneapolis, Minn. 








B.M. Co. Popular Cornet A Tune a Day 
Solos with Piano Acc. for Strings 
and —— Parts C. PAUL HERFURTH, author of the 
Tr . ‘ ‘ 
eat, } - iB celebrated violin course for class in- 
First mame on ama in Bp struction, “A TUNE A DAY”, has made 
JAMES ECKER the FIRST BOOK available for either 
Tho Rosary... .......-ccoccccccse Nevin class or individual instruction in VIOLA 
My Sun (O Sole Mio)........ Di Capua and ‘CELLO. When used in connection 
A Perfect Day................... Bond with the violin book, these new books 
i ee cual Brahms will provide training in ensemble 
Home on the Range..... Cowboy Song playing. 
Londonderry Air........... Traditional A TUNE A DAY for VIOLIN—BookI .60 
May be played as Solo, Duet, Trio, Quartet : 
Piano Part (Complete Score)...... 75 A TUNE A DAY for VIOLA —BookI .60 
ET errr ree .30 A TUNE A DAY for ‘CELLO—BookI .60 
ES Se re 39 
a 30 Piano Accompaniment............ 60 
OE ee .30 Teacher’s Manual................ 1.00 





THE BOSTON Music COMPANY 
116 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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PERPETUAL MOTION 
by CARL BOHM 


Arranged for Orchestra by Merle J. Isaac 
Brilliant e@ Colorful e Easy 


An Outstanding Feature at the 
St. Louis Conference. 


Full Orchestra $1.50 Small Orchestra $1.00 


ere 
The band class that learned to play 


this year will make real music 


WITH PIPES AND DRUMS 


A collection of very easy pieces for band 
by Harold M. Johnson 


Complete Band Instrumentation 
Price each Book 30c. Cond. Score 75c 


Cro 
Will you have a 
String Orchestra 


next year ? 


THE AEOLIAN 
STRING ENSEMBLE METHOD 


by George Dasch and Aileen Bennett 
Book II Intermediate Book III Advanced 


Two important collections which should 
not be overlooked in selecting string 
orchestra material. Each book con- 
tains fifteen compositions by important 
composers, effectively arranged for string 
orchestra. 

Violin, Viola, Cello and Bass parts, each 60c 

Conductors Scores, each $1.00 


THE AEOLIAN STRING ORCHESTRA 
SERIES 
Edited and arranged by George Dasch 
Adagietto (L’Arlesienne Suite)... . Bizet 
Score and Parts $1.00 Parts 20c 


Adagio (Quartet Op. 125 #1). . Schubert 
Score and Parts $1.50 Parts 20c 


Allegretto Quasi Andantino 
(Violin Sonate, Op. 5)... .. .Grieg 
Score and Parts $1.50 Parts 20c 


Allegro (Quartet in D Maj.) . Dittersdorf 
Score and Parts $2.00 Parts 30c 
Allegro (Third Sonata)........ Handel 
Score and Parts $1.50 Parts 20c 


Gavotte and Musette 
(3rd English Suite). .........Bach 
Score and Parts $1.25 Parts 20c 


Menuet (Quintet in C Major). .Mozart 
Score and Parts $1.50 Parts 20c 


i ....Bolzoni 
Score and Parts $1.50 Parts 20c 


Cre 
AT YOUR DEALER 


Minuetto 


H. T. Fitz Simons Co. 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 
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OPERETTAS—Continued 


Sunny Bunny’s First Easter. Music 
based on themes from “Der Freischutz.” 
“Mignon,” “Home, Sweet Home,” etc. 
Arrangement and original music by 
Evalyn Gares Parker and Glen H. Boda. 
{Willis, 60 cents.] Rabbits, trees, and 
flowers comprise the cast. Two acts, 
two scenes. Nine musical numbers. 
Unison. Twenty-five-page score, com- 
plete with suggestions for staging. Re- 
quirement, five copies. 


CANTATAS AND CHORAL CYCLES 


The Song of Jael. By Mabel Dan- 
iels. [J. Fischer & Bro., $1.00.] For 
mixed chorus, soprano solo, and orches- 
tra. Words by Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, selected and arranged from the 
poem “Sisera.” Prologue from the 
Bible. A brilliant work, by one of 
America’s foremost women composers. 
Written in modern vein; modal influ- 
ences and striking harmonies tend to 
emphasize the barbaric and jubilant 
song which celebrates the death of 
Sisera at the hands of Jael. Fifty- 
nine-page piano score. Time of per- 
formance, about 20 minutes. Difficult. 

Wind of the West. Music by Roy S. 
Stoughton; poem by J. Lilian Vande- 
vere. [Birchard, Boston.] Contains six 
numbers. For three-part treble voices. 
Forty-four-page score, with piano ac- 
companiment. Attractive. Orchestra- 
tion available. Medium difficult. 


The Triumph of Faith. Music by 
Gladys Rich; words by Claire Stewart 
Boyer. [J. Fischer, 75 cents.] A legend 
of the sea gulls. For mixed voices, 
soprano and baritone solos; organ or 
piano accompaniment. Six numbers. 
Attractive. Medium. 

The Words on the Cross. By Wil- 
liam Lester; text arranged from the 
Scriptures and the hymnal by Margaret 
Lester. {H. W. Gray, 50 cents.] A 
Lenten meditation for mixed chorus. A 
pleasing work. Easy to medium. Some 
short solo sections. 

Rejoice, Beloved Christians. By Bux- 
tehude, edited by Clarence Dickinson. 
English text by Helen A. Dickinson. 
({H. W. Gray, 50 cents.] Contains eight 
numbers; solos and choruses. Organ 
accompaniment. Medium difficult. 


A Garland of Old English Songs. 
Harmonized and arranged for women’s 
voices by Theophil Wendt. [H. W. 
Gray, 60 cents.] Contains six songs, 
five four-part and one three-part, with 
piano accompaniment. Among them: 
Come You Not from Newcastle?, A Kiss 
I Begged, In the Merry Month of May, 
etc. Lovely numbers, beautifully ar- 
ranged. Medium to medium difficult. 


Pull Tide. Sea cycle for male voices 
by Alec Rowley. [H. W. Gray, 50 
cents.] Contains four interesting four- 
part choruses. Low bass E, High tenor 
B. A cappella. Medium difficult. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS AND 
COLLECTIONS 


Album of Songs. By Charles Gilbert 
Spross. {John Church, $1.00.] Con- 
tains fifteen songs by Spross including: 
Daybreak, The Day Is Done, A Song 
of Steel, Sunrise and Sunset, etc. Easy 
to medium. For low voice. A volume 
for high voice is available also. It 
contains several of the songs included 
in the one for low voice. Among the 
songs: ‘Tis Spring o’ the Year, Ishtar, 
The Wind, etc.—15 in all. Easy to me- 
dium. Also priced at $1.00. 

Universal Folk Songster. Compiled 
by Florence Hudson Botsford. [G. 
Schirmer, New York.] A 154-page book 
containing more than a hundred songs 
—rounds, folk songs, patriotic airs, 
spirituals, and sacred songs: Summer 
Is a-Coming in, Ciribiribin, Jeanie with 
the Light-Brown Hair, Shortnin’ Bread, 
Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming, Johnny 
Schmoker, ete. For unison, round, and 





solo singing; two-and three-part treble 
voices; mixed voices. 


Country Songs of Vermont. Col- 
lected by Helen Hartness Flanders. 
Accompaniments by Helen Norfleet. [G. 
Schirmer, $1.00.] This is Set 19 in 
Schirmer’s American Folk-Song Series. 
Contains 24 songs: John Barleycorn, 
Fair Mary, The Old Maid Song, The 
Cherry-Tree Carol, etc. 


Keep on Singing. Edited by Kenneth 
S. Clark. [Paull-Pioneer, New York; 25 
cents.] The book comprises 119 songs: 
folk songs, classics by famous masters, 
part songs and other material suitable 
for unison or choral singing. While this 
particular book is not a recent publica- 
tion, it is mentioned here in order to 
direct attention to its companion “Keep 
on Playing,’ an instrumental work, 
edited and arranged by Irving Cheyette, 
a work which should prove of consider- 
able interest and value to those who are 
now using “Keep on Singing,” or who 
expect to use it. 


Sing a Song of Safety. Music by 
Gerald Marks. {Irving Caesar, wire- 
bound, illustrated, pp. 71.] Contains 20 
songs, each a lesson on safety: When 
You Ride a Bicycle, Let the Ball Roll, 
Stay Away from the Railroad Tracks, 
Keep to the Right, etc., all cleverly il- 
lustrated. Easy and melodious, with 
simple piano accompaniments. 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Pleas- 
ing unison songs, attractive words, 
piano accompaniment, sol-fa and staff 
notation: (1) The Speedwell, by Thi- 
man. (2) Autumn Leaves, by Thomas 
Dunhill. (3) Moon Cradle, by Dunhill. 
(4) I Had a Little Nut Tree, and Thanks 
in Spring,. by Dunhill. (5) Cobbler 
Gnome, by Dunhill. (6) The Curliest 
Thing and The Old Kitchen Clock, by 
Dunhill. (7) The Poet’s Song, by Dun- 
hill. Words by Tennyson. (8) The 
Blacksmith, by Dunhill. Words by 
Dickens. (9) Peek-a-bo, by Hugh S. 
Roberton. (10) The Wee Folk, by Alec 
Rowley. The foregoing are 12 cents 
each. 

Song cycles, unison songs, arranged 
by Michael Diack. There are six of 
these cycles, each containing from three 
to six songs, mainly British folk songs, 
some by Schubert, Brahms, and Mozart. 
Piano accompaniments, sol-fa as well as 
staff notation in most of the cycles. 
Easy. Each cycle, 12 cents. 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. Mixed 
voices—(1) Os Justi, by Anton Bruck- 
ner, edited by John Finley Williamson. 
Motet for full chorus, eight parts. Text 
adapted from the 37th Psalm, verses 30 
and 31. Latin ar‘ English texts. A 
cappella. Medium difficult to difficult. 
No. 8121, 15 cents. (2) Methinks I Hear 
the Full Celestial Choir, by William 
Crotch, edited by John Finley William- 
son. For four-part chorus with baritone 
solo, or five-part chorus, piano ad libi- 
tum. English text. Medium difficult to 
difficult. No. 8137, 15 cents. (3) Of 
Death, by Beethoven. Five-part chorus. 
Easy, except for low bass D’s. No. 8120, 
10 cents. (4) Greatest Miracle of All, 
by David W. Guion, arranged by Bryce- 
son Treharne. Text by Marie Wardall. 
A spiritual. Piano accompaniment. Me- 
dium. No. 8065, 15 cents. (5) Ona 
Hill, by Lola Gibson Deaton. A spir- 
itual for four-part chorus with soprano 
solo. Piano accompaniment. Medium. 
No. 8146, 15 cents. (6) Love Divine, by 
R. H. Prichard, arranged by Griffith J. 
Jones. Welsh choral for six-part chorus 
and solo baritone, soprano, and alto. 
English text by Charles Wesley; Welsh 
by Pantycelyn. Medium difficult. No. 
8064, 15 cents. 

Women’s voices.—(1) The Deserted, 
by Ralph L. Baldwin. Text by Mildred 
Boie. For four-part chorus with inci- 
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dental solos for mezzo-soprano. Sections 
of the melody and the arpeggiations in 
the piano accompaniment are built on 
the whole-tone scale. A striking num- 
ber. Medium difficult to difficult. No. 
8128, 20 cents. (2) Blow, Winds, O 
Softly Blow, German traditional mel- 
ody, arranged by Carl F. Mueller. For 
three-part chorus and _ solo. soprano. 
Piano accompaniment. A lullaby to the 
Christ child. Medium. No. 8159, 15 
cents. (3) The Lure of Nature, by Hec- 
tor MacCarthy. For two-part chorus 
with optional part for baritone. Piano 
accompaniment. Medium. No. 8003, 10 
cents. (4) On a Hill, by Lola Gibson 
Deaton. For three-part chorus and solo 
soprano. Piano accompaniment. Me- 
dium. No. 8145, 15 cents. (5) Send Out 
Thy Light, by Gounod, arranged for 
two-part treble voices by Kenneth 
Downing. Piano accompaniment. Easy. 
No. 7946, 15 cents. 


Men’s voices.—(1) The Four Winds, by 
Katheryn Ford. Text by Charles H. 
Luders. Fifteen pages. Piano accom- 
paniment. Medium difficult. No. 8164, 
20 cents. (2) Ride, Cowboy, Ride! by 
David W. Guion, arranged by Kenneth 
Downing. Easy range of parts. Piano 
accompaniment. Medium. No. 8090, 15 
cents. (3) On a Hill, by Lola Gibson 
Deaton. A spiritual. Piano accompani- 
ment. Medium. No. 8144, 20 cents. The 
three foregoing numbers are for four- 
part male voices. 


Galaxy Music Corporation, New York. 
S.A.T.B.—(1) The First Primrose, by 
Grieg, arranged by Cesare Sodero. Text 
by John Paulsen, English version by 
Lorraine Noel Finley. Characterized by 
charming simplicity. A cappella. Me- 
dium. No. 859, 10 cents. (2) Tuku, 
Tuku Lampaitani, Finnish folk song, 
freely arranged by Philip James. Fin- 
nish and English texts. Rhythmic and 
gay. Piano accompaniment, if desired. 
Medium. No. 868, 15 cents. (3) Triumph, 
Easter anthem, by Alan Floyd. Text by 
Bernard C. Clausen. Baritone solo. A 
majestic number. Organ accompani- 
ment. Medium difficult. No. 871, 15 
cents. (4) Christ of the Fields and 
Flowers, by Harvey Gaul. Text by J. S. 


Hoyland. Soprano solo. A cappella. 
Many changes in measure signature. 
Modal. Difficult, although the voice 


ranges are excessive, No. 869, 15 cents. 
T.T.B.B.—(1) Gloomy Wood, by Lully, 


arranged by Francis Moore. Text, 
French and English. In meditative 
mood. Piano accompaniment. Medium. 


No. 688, 15 cents. (2) I Heed Not Thy 
Warning, by Grieg, arranged by Mark 
Andrews. Poem by Bjornson. Text, Nor- 
wegian and English. A spirited number. 
Piano accompaniment. Medium. No. 798, 
15 cents. (3) Visions, by Sjoberg-Balogh, 
arranged by Alberto Bimboni. Melodi- 
ous, contemplative. Text, Swedish and 
English. Piano accompaniment. Me- 
dium. No. 781, 15 cents. (4) Lord, I 
Want To Be, Negro spiritual, arranged 
by Stewart Wille, transcribed by Mark 
Andrews. Melody divided between first 
bass and first tenor. Piano accompani- 
ment. Medium. No. 793, 15 cents. (5) 
Roads, by Henry Hadley. Text by J. 
Lilian Vandevere. A cappella. Medium. 
No. 777, 15 cents. 


H. W. Gray Co., New York. Unison 
and S.A.—(1) There Is Joy in the Song 
We Sing, by Geoffrey Shaw. Attractive 
unison song. Piano accompaniment. No. 
1788, 15 cents. (2) Te Deum Laudamus 
in E-flat, by F. W. Wadely. English 
text. Piano or organ accompaniment. 
Chanting in middle section. Easy. Uni- 
son. No. 1212, 15 cents. (3) Gird on 
Thy Sword, O Man, by Maurice Blower. 
Words, Robert Bridges. Piano accom- 
paniment. Unison. Easy. No. 1130, 15 
cents. (4) The Violet, by Thiman. Two- 
part song, contrapuntal. Very attractive. 
Easy. No. 309, 15 cents. 


S.A.B.—(1) The King’s Highway, by 
David McK. Williams, arranged by John 
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By the River Glommen........... 
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Arranged by Channing Lefebvre 
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Arranged by Katherine K. Davis 
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A Song of the Four Seasons....... 
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Holler. Martial character. Medium; 
baritone does not go below C. Organ 
accompaniment. No. 1458, 15 cents. (2) 
Lift Up Your Heads, by Coleridge-Tay- 
lor, arranged by John Holler. Text from 
the Psalms. A stirring chorus effec- 
tively arranged. B-flat, low baritone. 
Organ accompaniment. Medium. No. 
1484, 15 cents. 

S.S.A.A.—(1) The Beatitudes, by Pan- 
chenko, arranged by Ivan T. Gorokhoff. 
Voice ranges, very easy. A cappella. 
Medium. No. 1467, 15 cents. (2) A 
Ballad of Trees and the Master, by G. 
Darlington Richards. Poem by Sidney 
Lanier. Suitable for Lenten services. 
A cappella. Very easy range of parts. 
A cappella. Medium. No. 1452, 15 cents. 

S.S.A.—(1) Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desir- 
ing, by Bach, arranged by John Holler. 
Organ accompaniment. Easy. No. 1459, 
15 cents. (2) Twining Dance, Russian 
folk song, transcribed by Boris Leven- 


son. Russian text; English version by 
W. Edward Brown. A cappella. Medium 
difficult. No. 494, 15 cents. (3) O Love, 
O Heavenly Love, by Theophi! Wendt. 
A love song. Piano accompaniment. 
Medium difficult. No. 489, 15 cents. (4) 
Lullaby, by Ruth Taylor Magney. Five- 
four measure. Attractive. Piano accom- 
paniment. Medium. No. 492, 15 cents. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) Night, by Richard 
Strauss, arranged by Frank Scherer. 
Piano accompaniment. Medium to me- 
dium difficult. English text. No. 495, 15 
cents. (2) Two Hungarian Songs, by 
Ladislas Kun. English text. One is 
lively; the other is a syncopated num- 
ber, moderate in tempo. A cappella. Me- 
dium. No. 460, 15 cents. (3) To the 
Terrestrial Globe, by Charles Henry 
Doersam. Text by W. S. Gilbert. Tenor 
solo; goes to B-flat. Rhythmic swing. 
A cappella. Medium difficult. No. 490, 
15 cents. 
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NEW MARTIN CATALOG 
just off the press—you've never seen 
anything to equal it! Send for FREE 
copy of this beautiful book TODAY. 
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INSTRUMENTS 
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are designed and constructed to satisfy 
a popular desire for Pitch Pipes 


Which are 
1— CLEAN — SANITARY. All reeds are 
sounded by a single blow system — one 
does not inhale dust and dirt. 
2— CLEAR AND ACCURATE IN TONE. 
3— EASY TO OPERATE. All notes are 
arranged in rotation following one another 
in chromatic order. 
4— PERFECT IN DESIGN AND SHAPE. 
5—NEAT AND ATTRACTIVE IN 
APPEARANCE, suggesting harmony with 
the dignity of your profession. 
For Vocal Use 

Chromatic — Full scale 13 keys. 

Diatonic — Natural scale 8 keys. 
Ask your dealer for the “‘Master Key” 
Instruments. If he cannot supply you 
write us. 


WM. KRATT CO. 


26 Redmond St., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago. 
S.A.T.B.—(1) Come Let Us Sing, from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” by Mascagni, 
arranged by Howorth. Soprano solo. 
Accompaniment ad libitum. Medium. No. 
1282, 18 cents. (2) The Voyage, by 
Noble Cain. Piano accompaniment. Easy 
voice ranges. Medium. No. 1279, 15 
cents. (3) To a Golden Haired Girl, by 
George F. McKay. Poem by Vachel 
Lindsay. Some division of voice parts; 
easy ranges. Several changes in meas- 
ure. Medium difficult. No. 1222, 15 cents. 
(4) Phyllis, German folk tune, arranged 
by Morten J. Luvaas. A cappella. Parts 
divided. Medium difficult. (5) Sour 
Wood Mountain, Kentucky mountain 
ballad, arranged by Don Malin. Voice 
parts divided. Piano accompaniment. 
Medium. No. 1272, 15 cents. 

S.S.A.—(1) The Robin in the Rain, 
by Noble Cain. Piano accompaniment, 
bright and attractive. Easy. No. 1181, 
15 cents. (2) Vendor’s Song, by George 
F. McKay. Easy. Gay and attractive. 
Piano accompaniment. Medium. No. 1223, 
15 cents. (3) The Bow-Leg Boy, by 
Alfred Hiles Bergen, arranged by Ho- 
worth. Text by Eugene Fields. Gay and 
attractive. Medium. Piano accompani- 
ment. Easy. No. 1291, 16 cents. 

Male Voices.—(1) Boots, by Hazel 
Felman, arranged by Howorth. Poem 
by Kipling. The well-known baritone 
solo, attractively arranged for chorus. 
Piano accompaniment. Medium difficult 
to difficult. No. 1238, 18 cents. Orches- 
tration available. (2) The Rhyme of 
the Country Road, by Noble Cain. Uni- 
son, two-, or four-part. Easy. No. 1218, 
12 cents. 


Sam Fox Publishing Co., Cleveland. 
S.A.T.B.—(1) Triumphal March, from 
“Sigurd Jorsalfar,” by Grieg. Arranged 
by Bruno Reibold. The text, which is 
well adapted to the music, is by Peter 
W. Dykema. Twenty-five pages. Very 
striking. Some division of parts. Pi- 
ano accompaniment. Medium difficult to 
difficult. No. C1521, 20 cents. (2) The 
Two Grenadiers, by Robert Schumann. 
English translation of the poem by 
Heine. Thirteen pages. Piano accom- 
paniment. Medium difficult. No. 
C1515, 20 cents. 

(3) Finlandia, by Sibelius, arranged 
by Reibold. Text by Peter W. Dykema. 
A cappella, accompaniment ad libitum. 
Easy. No. C1509, 12 cents. (4) Prayer, 
from “Hansel and Gretel,” by Humper- 
dinck. Piano accompaniment. Medium. 
No. C1505, 12 cents. (5) Ave Verum 
Corpus, Mozart. Latin text. Piano ac- 
companiment. Medium. No. C1500, 12 
cents. (6) Nocturne, from “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” by Mendelssohn. 
Piano accompaniment. Medium. No. 
C1504, 15 cents. 


(7) Chorus of Barbarians, from 


“Prince Igor,” by Borodin. Text by 
William Pierre, well adapted. Piano 
accompaniment. Medium. No. C1516, 
18 cents. (8) Emperor Waltz, by 


Strauss. Text by D. P. Williams. 
Twenty-one pages. Medium. No. C1518, 
25 cents. (9) Chorus of Harvesters, 
from “Eugene Onegin,” Tschaikowsky. 
Text revised by W. D. Scot. .Thirteen 
pages. Piano accompaniment. Medium. 
No. C1517, 20 cents. (10) Tambourin, 
from “Cephale and Procris,” by Gretry. 
Text by D. P. Williams. Twenty-two 
pages. Gay and _ attractive. No. 
C1520, 20 cents. The foregoing effec- 
tive arrangements are all by Reibold. 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York. S.S.A.— 
(1) April Showers, by J. W. Clokey. 
Text by Willis K. Jones. A gay number, 
charming in its simplicity. Piano ac- 
companiment. Easy. No. 7363, 12 cents. 
(2) Lines with a Rose, by Clokey. Text 
by Jones. Some canonic imitation in 
the parts. Has simplicity and singable 
vocal lines. Very effective. Piano ac- 
companiment. Medium. No. 7365, 12 
cents. (3) A Star, by Clokey. Text by 
Jones. Piano accompaniment. Medium. 
No. 7364, 12 cents. The three foregoing 
numbers are from “Miladie,” A Cavalier 
Suite. (4) A Christmas Wish, by Gladys 





Rich. A melodious number; two verses, 
strophic form. A cappella. Very easy. 
No. 7323, 12 cents. 

S.S.A.A.—(1) Celestial Chorus, from 
“The Beatitudes,” by Cesar Franck, ar- 
ranged by Gwynn S. Bement. Fifteen 
pages. Piano accompaniment, brilliant. 
Medium difficult as to voice parts. No. 
7360, 20 cents. (2) Fairies’ Song, by 
Charles Henry Doersam. A _ cappella. 
Medium difficult. No. 7329, 15 cents. 

T.T.B.B.—(1) Beneath a Southern Sky, 
a Christmas song, by Gladys Rich. 
Text by Vivian Yeiser Laramore. Bal- 
lad type, melodious. Piano accompani- 
ment. Medium. No. 7359, 15 cents. 
Also available for three-part treble and 
four-part mixed voices. Also priced at 15 
cents. (2) The Asra, by Anton Rubinstein, 
arranged by George Morgan. Poem by 
Heine. Solo for tenor. A cappella. Me- 
dium. No. 7314, 15 cents. (3) With a 
Primrose, by Grieg, arranged by George 
Morgan. A capyella. Medium. No. 7312, 
12 cents. (4) Song of the Western Men, 
by Iorwerth W. Prosser. Fifteen pages. 
A spirited number. Piano accompani- 
ment. Medium to medium difficult. No. 
7371, 15 cents. (5) Annie Laurie, ar- 
ranged by Geoffrey O’Hara. Tenor and 
bass solos. Humming sections. Divided 
parts. A cappella. Medium difficult. No. 
7381, 15 cents. (6) Who’s for the Road, 
words and music by Lily Strickland. 
Piano accompaniment. Medium. No. 
6228, 15 cents. 


@. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York. 
S.S.A.—(1) A Mother Sleeps, Italian 
text and music by Giulia Recli; English 
version by Lorraine Noel Finley. <A 
charming number. Piano accompani- 
ment. Medium difficult. No. N.Y. 1101, 
20 cents. (2) Morning Prayer, by 
Giulia Recli. Latin text; English ver- 
sion by Lorraine Noel Finley. A cap- 
pella with bell obbligato. Very attrac- 
tive. Easy to medium. No. N.Y. 1102, 
20 cents. (3) Love at Dusk, by Gene- 
vieve Davis. Piano accompaniment. 
Pleasing. No. N.Y. 1104, 15 cents. (4) Tell 
Me, Oh Blue, Blue Sky, by Vittorio Gian- 
nini, arranged by George H. Pickering. 
A love song. Piano accompaniment. 
Medium. No. N.Y. 1106, 15 cents. (5) 
The Best Love Letter, by Peter Cor- 
nelius, arranged by Ruggero Vene. Pi- 
ano accompaniment. No. N.Y. 1905, 15 
cents. (6) Love’s Secret Betrayed, by 
Peter Cornelius, arranged by Vene. 
Piano accompaniment. No. N.Y. 1096, 
15 cents. Cornelius was a contemporary 
and close associate of Richard Wagner. 

Male Voices—(1) Sing, O . Sing, 
Marietta, by Barbara Giuranna. Italian 
text; English version by Lorraine Noel 
Finley. Three-part song. <A cappella. 
Lively. Medium difficult. No. N.Y. 
1114, 20 cents. (2) Come Away Death, 
by Ruggero Vene. Text by Shakes- 


peare. Four-part song, built on a 
ground bass. Acappella. Several 
changes in measure signature. Medium 


difficult to difficult. No. N.Y. 1099, 15 
cents. (3) Tell Me Where Is Fancy 
Bred, by Ruggero Vene. Text by 
Shakespeare. Four-part song. A cap- 
pella. Medium. No. N.Y. 1097, 15 
cents. 

S.A.T.B.— Hold On, Negro spiritual, 
arrarged by H. T. Burleigh. A cappella. 
Attractive. Medium difficult. Solo for 
medium voice. No. N.Y. 1113, 20 cents. 


v 


Western New York. The thirteenth 
annual Western New York Music Fes- 
tival, held at the State Normal School, 
Fredonia, April 4 to 8, featured com- 
petitive and noncompetitive events for 
school bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
choruses, small ensembles and soloists. 
The adjudicators: George Howerton, 
Amos G. Wesler, Glenn C. Bainum, Al- 
phonse Guilewicz, Conrad Stellar, Carl 
Bernhardt, David Howells. George 
Howerton conducted the concert of the 
All-High School Chorus, and Amos G. 
Wesler conducted the concert of the Ali- 
High School Orchestra. Francis H. Diers 
was chairman of the festival. 
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Notes from the Field 


Chicagoland Music Festival. The 
ninth Chicagoland Music Festival, spon- 
sored by The Chicago Tribune Chari- 
ties, Inc., and codéperating American 
newspapers and musical groups, will 
be held Saturday evening, August 20, 
in Soldier Field, Chicago. Eight thou- 
sand musicians from twenty-five states 
and from Canada will participate in 
the program. 

Henry Weber, musical conductor of 
WGN and of the Chicago City Opera 
Company, is general musical director. 
Noble Cain, choral director and com- 
poser, is in charge of choruses. How- 
ard Stube, President of the Chicago 
Public School Band and Orchestra Di- 
rectors Association, is in charge of the 
arrangements for bands. Philip Max- 
well is manager, and all inquiries con- 
cerning participation in the festival, 
should be addressed to him in care of 
The Chicago Tribune. 

The Joliet High School Band, A. R. 
McAllister, director, has been invited to 
participate in the festival program, 
and will contribute a special feature. 


American Education Week. The 1938 
observance of American Education 
Week, November 6 to 12 inclusive, will 
stress the general theme “Education 
for Tomorrow’s America,” to which the 
following topics will contribute: (1) 
Achieving the Golden Rule; (2) Devel- 
oping Strong Bodies and Able Minds; 
(3) Mastering Skills and Knowledge; 
(4) Attaining Values and Standards; 
(5) Accepting New Civic Responsibili- 
ties; (6) Holding Fast to Our Ideals of 
Freedom; (7) Gaining Security for All. 

The three national agencies sponsor- 
ing the program are: the National Ed- 
ucation Association; the United States 
Office of Education; the American Le- 
gion. 


Wisconsin. The second semi-annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Bandmas- 
ters Association was held at Stevens 
Point, March 26-27. The Central State 
Teachers College Band, Peter J. Michel- 
son, director, played at the grand con- 
cert, and the following members of the 
Association assisted with the conducting 
of the various numbers: Theodore A. 
Steinmetz, S. E. Mear, Henry Winsauer, 
J. Paul Schenk, E. C. Moore, Joseph 
Bergeim, Alex P. Enna, Harvey E. 
Krueger, Sandy Smith, Charles O’Neill, 
Ray F. Dvorak, E. J. Sartell, Edgar H. 
Zobel, Ernest Weber. 


New England. Important events and 
dates for May and June: May 6— 
Massachusetts Festival Association. 
May 7—Eastern Massachusetts Music 
Festival, Fall River; Eastern Maine Mu- 
sic Festival, Dexter. May 13-14—New 
Hampshire State Music Festival, Nashua. 
May 14—Western Massachusetts Music 
Festival, Greenfield; Western Maine 
State Music Festival, Kittery; Third An- 
nual Convention of Connecticut Music 
Educators, Storrs; Rhode Island State 
Music Festival, Central Falls. May 20- 
21—New England Music Festival, Bur- 
lington, Vermont. May 27-28—Region 
Four Music Festival, Albany. June 4— 
New England Folk Festival, Winchendon, 
Massachusetts. June 11—New England 
Music Festival Association, annual 
meeting, Boston. 


California. The Tri-County Symphony 
Orchestra, comprising musicians from 
six communities in Butte, Sutter, and 
Yuba Counties, was presented in concert 
at Gridley, March 22, and at Marysville, 
March 23, Forrest Baird, conducting. 
According to information received from 
Secretary Eugene M. Stoddard, of the 
California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, the Tri-County Orchestra 
was organized by the Music Masters 
Club in 1935, to promote public interest 
in good music and to provide opportu- 
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THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE PRIZE 
COMPOSITIONS, 1938 


“America, My Wondrous Land” 
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Mixed Voices 15¢ 
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Mixed Voices 15¢ 
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nities for advanced training for its 
members. 

Sponsors of the organization are: 
LeRoy Deeg, Sutter City; Eugene M. 
Stoddard, Gridley; Ralph B. Van Court- 
right, Marysville; Forrest Baird, Marys- 
ville. 


Kentucky. The annual Jefferson 
County music festival, held April 12, at- 
tracted an audience of some five thou- 
sand persons to hear the program of in- 
strumental and vocal music presented by 
approximately fifteen hundred school 
children from thirty-six different schools 
of the county. The directors were: 
Helen McBride, Margaret Leist Kam- 
merer, Kenneth Lam, and Mrs. Kenneth 
Lam. 


Plorida. The Florida State Bandmas- 
ters Association met in Tampa, April 22, 
and elected the following officers for 
the 1938-39 season: President—John 


Heney, Deland; Vice-President—James 
Crowley, Ft. Pierce; Secretary—Theo- 
dore Early. Members of the executive 
committee—Ben Green, Tampa; Fred 
McCall, Miami. Ed Chenette presided 
at the meeting. 


Mu Phi Epsilon. The twenty-fifth na- 
tional convention of Mu Phi Epsilon will 
be held in Chicago, June 27-30. Head- 
quarters will be at the Drake Hotel. The 
active chapters and alumnae clubs of 
the Great Lakes Province will be the 
hostesses. Linda Sool, 1241 North State 
Parkway, Chicago, is general chairman. 
Bertha M. King, of Minneapolis, is na- 
tional president. 


Russel Squire, formerly of Chillicothe, 
Ohio, is now at the George Pepperdine 
College, Los Angeles, California. Mr. 
Squire was for several years active in 
the affairs of the Ohio Music Education 
Association. 
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ecARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E.S. B. 
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joying the Atlantic Monthly series 

of articles written by Elsa Lan- 
chester, wife of the English actor, 
Charles Laughton, and herself no mean 
Thespian. The series has been running 
under the general heading of “Charles 
Laughton and I,” with. subtitles suited 
to each individual installment. 

In the concluding article, 
“From ‘Rembrandt’ to ‘Peter Pan, 
Miss Lanchester speaks of her husband’s 
current interest in modern stories fol- 
lowing long activity in period pictures. 
She says that Mr. Laughton feels that 
the historical film has more or less had 
its day, and believes it is time some mod- 
ern pictures of English life should be 
produced. 

“American pictures deal with life in 
the North, South, East and West of the 
United States,” writes Miss Lanchester. 
“The world knows America through its 
films. You cannot say the same with 
regard to British films. There has been 
a spate of comedies called ‘Bottoms Up’ 
and “Bottoms Down’ and titles of that 
description, but they have not dealt with 
true English life. If English novelists 
and painters tell the world about Eng- 
land, then why shouldn’t the film busi- 
ness also, which has a much larger pub- 
lic than either of those other branches 
GE @WGr « « « 

“Charles and I consider the films to 
be potentially the most vigorous form of 
art today. When this new medium 
starts to produce its own writers, then 
will begin the period of great movies. 
I think dramatists can be helped by 
having definite actors and actresses in 
mind when they write plays or film 
stories. Shakespeare and Moliére wrote 
for a known company of actors. Yet it 
is always the fate of the actor to die and 
the glory of the writer to live. But 
perhaps immortality does not appeal to 
the modern writer.” 


+ f 


BEFORE ALLOWING the perplexities of 
these troublous times to give us a per- 
manent headache, let us meditate a bit 
on the words of Cowper, written long 
before the day of Stalin purges, foreign 
conquests, income tax, traffic jams, Mae 
West, and the candid camera. 

Said Cowper, “Quick is the succession 
of human events. The cares of today are 
seldom the cares of tomorrow, and when 
we lie down at night we may safely say 
to most of our troubles, ‘Ye have done 
your worst, and we shall meet no more.’” 

Righto. But on second thought, Cow- 
per had never listened to a master of 
ceremonies nor come to grips with Mr. 
duPont’s cellophane. He could scarcely 
know what trouble really is. 


[ “er of the theatre have been en- 


headed 


,” 


+ ¢f 
Papraic Cotum, Irish poet and dram- 
atist, believes that every school-child 


should be made to learn at least one hun- 
dred poems by heart “as some protection 
against the tedium of life in later years.” 
And how much more cultured to mumble 
Shakespeare’s Soliloquy on Sleep than to 
count woolly creatures in the silent 
watches of the night. 
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Tue Batter Russe enters a new phase 
after undergoing reorganization, it is an- 
nounced. With Prince Serge Obolensky 
as art director, Michel Fokine as chore- 
ographer, and Colonel W. deBasil re- 
maining as director-founder, the new 
company promises an even greater Ballet 
Russe. 

Besides acquiring the sole right to use 
the term “Ballet Russe,” the entire reper- 
tory of Colonel deBasil’s troupe is taken 
over, as well as the priceless costumes 
and scenery which deBasil purchased 
from the Pavlova and Diaghileff estates. 

Most of the outstanding members of 
the present company have signed to fol- 
low their leader into the new venture, 
thus assuring a personal continuity in the 
Ballet Russe tradition. The first Ameri- 
can season under the changed auspices 
will start in New York next fall, with a 
transcontinental tour to follow. 
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“Tue Girt of the Golden West,” 
most recently released production co- 
starring Nelson Eddy and Jeannette Mac- 
Donald, is considered by many of their 
admirers to be a distinct let-down com- 
pared with their other screen successes. 
Both stars have been better cast in 
former pictures; their talents seem sad- 
ly wasted in this one, despite valiant 
efforts to be convincing in the roles as- 
signed them. 

This does not imply that there is lack 
of entertainment in the cinema version 
of “The Girl of the Golden West”; 
there is plenty of it. But Nelson Eddy 
is hardly a Mexican bad man, and the 
fair Jeannette is scarcely at her best as 
the keeper of the Polka saloon, where 
she pertly retorts “Yer durn tootin’” 
to a customer at the bar. 

Those who take pleasure in looking- 
at and listening-to this handsome, gifted 
team of singing actors will probably 
continue to pay good money for the 
privilege, regardless of the vehicle in 
which they are presented. Nevertheless, 
let Hollywood look sharp before it dis- 
courages us too many times. 
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WHATEVER one’s opinion of much that 
transpires in the new Russia, something 
must be said for a nation which is 
claimed by Paul Robeson, the Negro 
singer, to be the only one of eight coun- 
tries investigated where his son, Paul 
Robeson, Jr., could work and play with- 
out fear of race prejudice. The boy is 
attending school in Moscow. 

Perhaps Russia remembers that her 
great poet, Alexander Pushkin, had col- 
ored blood in his veins. However that 
may be, and despite the revolting fact 
of the destruction of Christian churches 
throughout the land, Soviet Russia treats 
the black man like the human being that 
he undeniably is. We of avowed Chris- 
tian countries where theoretically all 
men are brothers do well to take note. 
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THE TEN most popular actors in the 
world, according to The Voice from the 
Other Room: Charlie McCarthy, Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, and Edgar 
Bergen. 


IN A RECENT magazine article, Cather- 
ine Drinker Bowen writes of her ex- 
perience at a dress rehearsal of the new 
Soviet ballet called “Partisan Days,” at 
the Mariensky Theatre in Leningrad. 
With her Intourist interpreter, she was 
invited to witness a remarkable presen- 
tation; the occasion was, indeed, a his- 
toric one. “For the first time in two 
hundred years, the orthodox, classic 
Leningrad Ballet Corps (once the Im- 
perial Ballet) was to come down off its 
points, drape its muscular legs in native 
costume, and dance a full ballet of folk 
music.” 

The noteworthy feature of Mrs. 
Bowen’s story lies not so much in her 
description of the ballet itself as in its 
effect on her own responsive spirit: 

“*Partisan Days’ isn’t modern — not 
from the artistic point of view. It’s the 
Revolution, sure enough, but it’s done in 
the old romantic tradition, and every bar 
of the music is nineteenth century.” 
(The author had previously commented 
on the astuteness of those who planned 
to introduce this propaganda ballet, in 
choosing a conservative composer who 
could write easy, singable tunes.) “And 
it has too many mass scenes and too 
much business about ‘Forward, Com- 
rades!’ A person gets exhausted long 
before the final climax.” 

“But it got across,” remarks the 
author to her Communist companion, the 
interpreter. ‘“‘Partisan Days’ proved 
something. I know now why you cried 
when we walked through Lenin’s tomb. 
I know why you stop dead in the street 
every time we sight a detachment of Red 
soldiers. I didn’t know before we saw 
‘Partisan Days.’” 

Catherine Drinker Bowen will be re- 
called as the author of “Beloved 
Friend,” a book based on the life of 
Tschaikowsky, and other smaller works 
concerned largely with the importance of 
true amateurism in the art of music. 
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AGITATION over Leopold Stokowski 
and Greta Garbo has subsided, but with- 
out satisfaction having been given as to 
their plans (if any) toward matrimony. 
Not even Walter Winchell seems to 
know. 

After vacationing together on the Isle 
of Capri, of all places, it is too, too 
disappointing not to have a romantic an- 
nouncement. Especially as pianist Josef 
Hofmann, when questioned on the sub- 
ject, was quoted as saying he thought 
them a good couple, or words to that 
effect. 
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Every Conference member will want 
a copy of Edward Bailey Birge’s “His- 
tory of Public School Music in the 
United States,” recently issued in a re- 
vised and enlarged edition. No JOURNAL 
reader needs to be reminded of the qual- 
ifications which enable Mr. Birge to 
write authoritatively on this subject. 

The pioneer book of its kind, this 
treatise meets a genuine need. As the 
publishers state on the jacket of the 
volume: 

“It was high time to rescue from ob- 
livion certain aspects of school-music 
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Study in ne Musie Capital ai: Summer 


Chicago offers the Music Educator every conceivable advantage: 


twenty outstanding music schools; 


scores of preeminent private 


teachers; a series of concerts by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra at 
Ravinia; daily symphonic and band concerts (free) in Grant Park — 


—and the House of “Everything Known in Music” 








New 
Books 
for the Musie 


Educator’s Library 


The Arts—Hendrik Willem Van Loon ...$3.95 


Composers in America—Reis.......... 3.50 
Encyclopedia of Music and Musicians— 

Parkhurst and De Bekker........... 2.75 
From Jehovah to Jazz—Kaufmann Sere 3.00 
The Fundamentals of Band Arranging— 

Skeat, Clarke and Morgan.......... 1.50 
Getting Results with School Bands— 

Prescott and Chidester.............. 3.50 
An Introduction to Music—Bernstein. .. 4.00 
Music in the New School—Perham..... 2.50 
Music Since 1900—Slonimsky.......... 4.75 
The Psychology of Music—Mursell.... . 3.0 
Of Men and Music—Deems Taylor. .... 2.50 


Jean Sibelius—Ekman (New edition)...: 3.00 
A Story of Music—Barbour and Freeman. 1.18 
Wagner’s Operas—Gilman............ 2.50 
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Send for Lyon & Healy’s complete catalog 
of Musical Literature. It is free on request. 
Let us help you select new texts for next fall 


LYON & HEALY 


If we had ten times as much space as this, we still couldn’t tell you 
about everything that Lyon & Healy has of interest to the pro- 
gressive Music Educator. You could spend hour after hour, 


checking over scores of operettas for all grades, 
choral collections, band music, selections for 
school orchestras . . . In our Musical Literature 
Department, you will discover books on every 
imaginable phase of music . . . our selection of 
Records includes everything that should be in 
the well-equipped school Record Library (and 
do not forget to investigate the superb Correlated 
Music Study Set) . . . Lyon & Healy is here to 
serve you: please feel welcome to make our 
store your musical headquarters this summer. 








Have Your Musie Hinged 
this Summer by Lyon & Healy 


A new quick service at low prices: Octavo (bought 
here and hinged at time of purchase) 4 pages—1 1c ea.; 
6-8 pages—2c; 10-16 pages—3c. (Octavo music sent to 
us) 4 pages—2\c ea.; 6-8 pages—3c. Write for com- 
plete price list on quantity discounts; also prices on 
binding Sheet Music and Books. 














Order Your Fall Teaching 
Material Now 


and save time and money. Avail yourself of 
Lyon & Healy’s Educational Service. Experi- 
enced staff members will select and send music 
from our all-publishers stock, on approval . . . 


Concentrate your purchases at the Music House 
of Individualized Service. 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
There is also a Lyon & Healy Store in 
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Springtime and Ordering Time 
Go Hand in Hand 


and so—we call your attention to the following 
books which will be an inspiration to your students. 


New UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC Series 


by Damrosch—Gartlan—Gehrkens 


My First Song Book 
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Rhythm Songs 
Introduction to Part Singing 

Art Songs and Part Songs 
Primarily, the chief objective of this series is to make all children love music and 


this is accomplished through the singing of songs of high artistic merit. Through 
these songs and a special type of observation song the elements of music reading 


are taught. 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


by Gartlan—Lindsay—Smith 


The songs, carefully selected to correlate with other school subjects, are of high 
musical merit. With the inclusion of so many two part songs which have been 
arranged especially to meet the vocal problems of this school age, this book is 
making a great appeal throughout the country. 
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that were fast becoming legendary, and 
to trace the history of its extraordinary 
development from the days of the coun- 
try singing-school with its tallow dip 
to the present era of high school orches- 
tras playing symphonies and high school 
choruses singing the great oratorios.” 
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THUus FAR one has not seen any public 
remark upon the facial resemblance be- 
tween Vladimir Golschmann, :conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony, and the mov- 
ing picture star, Robert Taylor. One 
trusts neither gentleman would take 
umbrage at such a comparison. 
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Spy HUNTING in peace time has been 
a rare sport in the United States. This 
season’s outcropping of spy trouble, in 
addition to giving our gallant G-men 
something to get their teeth into after an 
almost exclusive diet of gangsters, is 
likely to have interesting by-products. A 
fresh impetus may be given to tired 
scribblers who are about written-out on 
yarns of Alcatraz, sports, adolescent and 
night-spot love, industrial bolt-and-nut 
romances, the farm, the sea, and the 
hussies of the Old ‘South, suh. 
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To READ the advertising of today, one 
might think nothing mattered in life ex- 
cept such major issues as which cigar- 
ette should be smoked (for utterly sci- 
entific reasons, naturally), which bever- 
age to imbibe (there’s a lift in the voice 
that asks for Glugla-glugla), what nail 
polish to wear for more glamour (T—— 
is sweeping the country), or whether to 
be faithful to your husband if he ap- 
proaches the dinner table with 5 o’clock 
shadow on his jowls. When all the 
time the thing that really matters is 
what Dizzy Dean will do now that he 
has evolved from Cut-up to Cub. 
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BROTHER AND SISTER TEAMS are quite 
the vogue now in musical circles. Not- 
able among them are the Menuhins, 
Yehudi and Hephzibah, and more re- 
cently José and Amparo Iturbi. The 
Iturbis recently gave a successful concert 
in Carnegie Hall. 
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BY A COINCIDENCE, scientist Albert 
Einstein’s likeness graced the covers of 
two national weeklies at approximately 
the same moment, early in April. In 
both portraits the Einstein hair displays 
as active an interest in the mysteries of 
Space as does its owner, soaring blithely 
away from his head toward the un- 
known. Paderewski at his wildest never 
boasted a coiffure more flagrantly de- 
fiant of gravity. 
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WuHuat’s IN A NAME? Refer to Miss 
Lillie Flower, a recent bride, or Mrs. 
Remnant, who specializes in creating 
doll clothes from leftover fabrics. But 
most provocative of all is the case of 
Mrs. Fryburger who wed Mr. Bacon— 
their marriage should pan out well. 
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THERE MAY NOT BE a chicken in every 
pot, nor two cars in every garage, but it 
is an unpatriotic femme indeed who 
does not carry the lank shapes of at 
least a pair of defunct foxes about her 
depressed-and-recessed shoulders. Cher- 
chez la femme, if you wish to be as- 
sured that prosperity has both head and 
tail around the corner. 
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of phrases. Most of the songs must be 
learned at least in part by rote. As a 
textbook for this group we are using 
The Music Hour, Book Three, plus a 
few songs from Essential Songs. In this 
group it was decided to adopt a definite 
program of listening lessons, and Music 
Appreciation for Every Child, My Book 
One, by Glenn was chosen. The victrola 
is used once each week. 

Both the material and activities of 
group three differ sharply from those of 
groups one and two. Emphasis is placed 
on a large variety of activities. A small 
number of songs are studied in order to 
give each child enough time to learn them 
correctly. These songs are chosen from 
those found in most standard songbooks. 
“Old Folks at Home,” “America,” 
“Home on the Range,” and “Sweet and 
Low” are a few of the songs which we 
are using. All songs are taught by rote. 
If the child or class is unable to sing the 
songs where they are written, the pitch 
is lowered to fit the voices. The listening 
lesson takes a place of equal importance 
with the singing lesson. The child’s in- 
dividual reaction to the music is stimu- 
lated and he is encouraged to express 
that reaction in his own way. Music 
Appreciation for Every Child, My Book 
One, is being used for a text. In addi- 
tion to the text, the child keeps a note- 
book into which he places musical pic- 
tures and articles which he finds outside 


of school. When suitable programs are 
available the radio is utilized. The 
teacher or pupils read to the class. 


Dances, plays, and dramatizations are or- 
ganized and developed. 

The final task in completing the organ- 
ization was to assign teachers to the 
various groups. Before doing anything 
definite, the principal of each building and 
the individual teachers were carefully con- 
sulted. Information was requested con- 
cerning the teacher’s musical training, 
previous experience in music teaching. 
attitude toward music, and general char- 
acteristics as a teacher. The teachers 
seemed to divide themselves into three 
classifications: (1) Those with some 
training and experience in the teaching 
of music; (2) Those with no teaching 
experience but a slight musical training 
such as private lessons or membership in 
some musical organization during their 
student days; and (3) Those with no 
training and very limited musical back- 
ground. Fortunately, those under classi- 
fication number three are _ excellent 
teachers in their own _ subjects. It 
is obvious that the teachers in the 
three classifications would be assigned 
to the group of a _ corresponding 
number, classification one to group one, 
etc. However, the teachers assigned to 
groups number three are not capable of 
teaching a new song to their class. This 
difficulty is overcome by having each 
teacher of a group one transferred to a 
group three on one day of each week for 
the teaching of new songs. I teach the 
group one on the day when the teacher 
is not there. 

At this point the reader may wonder 
what was done to the school program in 
order to fit the above plan into the sched- 
ule. This problem was easily solved. All 
music classes in the fourth, fifth, and 
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sixth grades meet at the same time. This 
also makes it possible to move children 
from one group to another if we feel that 
the change would be to the child’s ad- 
vantage. 

Any deviation from standard or ortho- 
dox methods in any field of endeavor is 
justified only when the deviation makes 
for a better realization of the objectives 
toward which a group or individual is 
working. The reader is reminded that 
our experiment grew out of the desire 
to do more for the child who is slow 
musically. Not only have we realized 
this objective but we are continually dis- 
covering new advantages which I will 
describe below. 

Since the teaching of children is the 
primary duty of any department in the 
school system, I will first consider the 
reaction of the children to our experi- 
ment. We are convinced that today we 
have “Music For Every Child and Every 
Child For Music” to a much higher de- 
gree than we did a year ago. Our chil- 
dren are enjoying their music. classes. 
The pupils in group three are beginning 
to sing because they are given time to 
learn a song and they are not continually 
going through the embarrassment of hav- 
ing their efforts compared with the beau- 
tiful singing of some more musical child. 
They no longer feel hesitant about enter- 
ing into the activities of the music class. 
They are absorbing music for which they 
are prepared. The children in group two 
are not continually reaching for some- 
thing which they do not quite understand. 
They are being presented with problems 
on which it is possible to make some 
progress. Some of these children will 
learn to read vocal music and all of them 
will understand the elements of notation 
well enough to become intelligent and 
enthusiastic members of amateur musical 
organizations. The children in group one 
are enjoying the opportunity to develop 
and strengthen to the highest degree both 
the foundation which they received in the 
early grades, and their individual talents 
for achievement in music. They take a 
new joy and interest in the music lesson 
because each day means progress and new 
experiences. For the first time they are 
beginning to realize what beautiful music 
can be produced with their voices. 

We believe that our present plan of 
teaching music in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades is bringing each child to the 
highest possible level of achievement in 
music reading instead of bringing each 
child to a common low level. Many music 
teachers forget that all children are not 
capable of learning to read fluently the 
language which they use everyday and 
some never learn to read intelligibly. How 
can we recognize the above facts and con- 
tinue striving to teach all children to 
read music with the same skill? 

Furthermore, the development of skill 
in music reading is not the only pathway 
which leads to appreciation and enjoy- 
ment. 

In recent years much has been said and 
written about the failure of grade music 
classes to prepare children for instru- 
mental study. However, the instrumental 
teacher should not place all the blame on 
the vocal teacher as he too often does. 
In many systems, the pupils who begin 
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the study of instruments are a_ selected 
group and are superior in undeveloped 
musical talent. In the same systems, the 
vocal teacher never has the opportunity 
to work with such a superior group un- 
less it is during the last years of high 
school. Our system is giving the vocal 
teacher that opportunity beginning in the 
fourth grade. Furthermore, it is helping 
to find those children who should study a 
musical instrument and is supplying the 
teacher of instrumental music with pupils 
who can sing what they are about to 
play. 

Another advantage of our present sys- 
tem might be called an improvement in 
the supervision of music teaching. For- 
merly, each teacher was given a group of 
pupils and a certain amount of subject 
matter to cover, irrespective of her train- 
ing or ability. The teacher in many cases 
did not understand either the subject 
matter or the method of presenting it to 
the children. Many times the music 
period was being used for other activities 
which the teacher liked and understood 
better. The department of music was not 
functioning efficiently toward a logical 
and continuous development of the child. 
Under our present system every child 
is studying music for one thirty-minute 
period everyday as regularly as he studies 
his other subjects. The teachers are 
happy and willing to teach music regu- 
larly because they are not expected to do 
anything in which they lack training or 
ability. They have the satisfaction of 
seeing their work contribute to the en- 
richment of the child’s life. In many 
cases, the teaching of music on the level 
of a teacher’s capability stimulates in her 
a desire to broaden and improve her mu- 
sical background. Many have expressed 
a new desire to attend concerts, to listen 
to the radio, and to learn more about 


music. This new interest and enthusiasm 
for music is soon transferred to the chil- 
dren. A child’s attitude toward music 
will govern to a great extent both his 
musical taste and activity in later student 
and adult life. 

It is realized that there will be many 
arguments against, and objections to, our 
experiment. Many music departments 
with an adequate teaching staff and an 
efficient plan of instruction have no rea- 
son to consider changes such as we have 
made. Possibly a short description of our 
school system will give the reader a bet- 
ter picture of how our plan works and 
why we felt the need for it. 

We have two grade buildings and a 
combined junior and senior high school 
building. These three buildings house ap- 
proximately eighteen hundred children. 
Except for a half-time band instructor, 
the responsibility for the musical educa- 
tion of these children rests on one person. 
We believe that the first objective of our 
music department should be the musical 
development of the child, beginning the 
day he enters school and continuing as 
long as musical development contributes 
to the enrichment of his life. We also 
believe that fine choruses, orchestras, and 
bands and a more general recognition of 
music as a vital educational subject will 
be the result. However, it is impossible 
for one person to plan, guide, and do the 
teaching for a department which aims at 
the above objectives and results. There- 
fore, in our system with the present 
teaching staff, responsibilities and duties 
must be shifted to others who have their 
own major duties and interests. The ex- 
periment which I have described repre- 
sents a sincere effort to realize finer ob- 
jectives and better results from the teach- 
ing of music in our school system under 
these conditions. 
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reader should know that it is far from 
being universal among competent psy- 
For myself I am unable to 
accept it. While it is clear that we must 
not think of musical talent as a sort of 
faculty, yet one may not unreasonably be- 
lieve that all musical people—pianists, 
violinists, tympanists, composers, keen 
isteners—have something in common. 
This we would call their “musicality” or 
their talent, and it might well consist of 
certain excellencies of hearing, innate and 
acquired — (perceptual configurations of 
unusual excellence )—which the Seashore 
Tests, dealing on the whole with sensory 
abilities, are not even designed to meas- 
ure. We have no certain knowledge on 
such a point, but this position may be 
counted at least “respectable” psycho- 
logically. 

All this has a very practical bearing. 
If there is no such unitary factor as 
musicality or musical ability, there is no 
use even trying to construct tests to 
measure it. This is Seashore’s view. If 
the contrary is the case, then the way is 
hopefully open for research on the con- 
struction of tests different in principle 
from the Seashore Tests. Such efforts 
are being widely made. What we have 
are really two working hypotheses for 
the direction of constructive research. 


To sum up, it seems clear that the 
relationship of the Seashore Tests to 


general talent has not been established, 
and that, because of the very purpose of 
the tests, it cannot be. Beyond this we 
have little but unanswered questions. 
Admittedly they measure certain traits; 
but are these musical traits? It is claimed 
that they have value in a guidance pro- 
gram in music education; but just what 
value? How should their results be 
used? With what other items in a 
guidance program should they be teamed? 
Are we limited to tests of this type, or 
can we hope for a very different kind 
of test, actually measuring unitary musi- 
cality as such? To none of these ques- 
tions, I believe, have we adequate an- 
swers. 


I have much sympathy for music edu- 
cators, such as Van Hoesen, one of Lar- 
son’s colleagues, who discover with 
“surprise if not consternation” that a 
measuring instrument in which they have 
confidence is still widely questioned. 
Such is indeed the case. We have only 
a very limited range of certainty. To 
repeat a remark in my former paper, 
the tests “have never been proved up.” 
What has appeared in these columns 
makes it all the clearer. We are deal- 
ing with an experimental instrument, 
and though we owe its originator a debt 
of gratitude and respect, we should not 
be blind to this. 
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By way of appendix we turn to Kwal- 
wasser. His contribution is considered 
separately because it seems concerned 
rather with specific criticism than with 
the discussion of broad issues as are the 
other three. This, of course, may serve 
a useful purpose. If those interested will 
follow with care the various points, and 
above all, if they will check back to the 
references made and read the research 
studies discussed, they can hardly fail to 
find it valuable. It is in the hope of 
being of service along such lines that it 
has seemed worth while to deal with the 
matter. 


The reader will notice that the article 
makes three outstanding points. (1) 
Evidence exists that the tests are valid, 
presumably for musical talent. (i) My 
own position that the tests have not 
been shown to measure musical talent is 
inconsistent with my former writings. 
(iii) All the research studies I tabu- 
lated, and on which I base this conclu- 
sion, are worthless. 


(7) It will be noticed that four pieces 
of evidence for the validity of the tests 
are brought forward, to wit (a) Work 
done at Syracuse in which music stu- 
dents excelled liberal arts students by 
twenty-five points on a talent test, (b) 
Larson’s study, already mentioned above, 
(c) an anectode about listening to an 
orchestra, (d) testimonial letters to 
Professor Dykema on his testing work in 
Europe. In evaluating this material the 
attention of the reader should be drawn 
to the following points. In the work at 
Syracuse (a), not the Seashore Tests 
but the K-D Tests were used, so the 
results hardly seem to bear on the im- 
mediate issue. The K-D Tests were also 
used by Professor Dykema in Europe, 
though the reader might not have gath- 
ered as much from the account given; 
so the testimonial letters (d) also do 
not seem to apply here. The difficulty 
in regarding Larson’s study (b) as 
validation material has been mentioned 
above. So there remains (c), Kwal- 
wasser’s experience in listening to the 
Rochester All High School Orchestra. 
The point of the story is none too clear. 
It seems he found the wind sections su- 
perior to the strings and was told that 
these players had been selected after an 
examination including the Seashore 
Tests. Whether this examination was 
given only to prospective wind players, 
whether the Seashore Tests were the 
only factor considered, whether instruc- 
tional opportunities for the wind sec- 
tions might have been better than for 
the strings, we are not told. Surely it 
is a little hasty to attribute the better 
work of the wind sections merely to the 
Seashore Tests without more informa- 
tion. Surely too this rather vague anec- 
dote cannot weigh heavily as evidence 
against eleven published pieces of sta- 
tistical research. 


(it) Coming to the second point, quo- 
tations are made from my writings to 
show that my present position on the 
Seashore Tests is inconsistent with my 
former views. Unfortunately, very seri- 
ous changes have been made in the cita- 
tions, and anyone who reads them in 
full in their context will have difficulty 
in seeing wherein they differ radically 
from what is said here and in my pre- 
vious JOURNAL article. 

Thus a paragraph on pages 103-4 of 
my Principles of Musical Education is 
quoted at length, and interpreted as say- 
ing that the Seashore Tests are valid. 
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But the paragraph does not appear in 
the book as it appears in the quotation. 
Anyone interested in making a careful 
check will find that the wording has been 
altered seven times, italics introduced 
three times, and one sentence and one 
long clause of the six sentences in the 
paragraph omitted—all without any sign 
that any change whatever has been made. 
Yet these omissions and additions seri- 
ously affect the sense of what is said. 
Moreover, the page reference given for 
the quotation is incomplete, for only page 
103 is mentioned, while in the book the 
paragraph runs over to page 104. This 
is a most unfortunate oversight, for on 
page 104, immediately following is a 
passage expressly contrasting certain 
tests which do purport to be valid for 


) ~ 
} age 4/0 


musicality with the Seashore Tests 
which do not. Even so, what is left of 
the paragraph thus badly mutilated con- 
tains no statement that the Seashore 
Tests are valid. We still find the sen- 
tence: “What he (Seashore) attempts is 
to deal with the elemental sensory and 
motor abilities on which the power to 
deal with musical material depends” 
(italics introduced)—and this is some- 
thing quite other than musical talent. 
Also the next sentence is retained, which 
speaks of this as a valid aim, though in 
the quotation the word “valid” is put 
in italics, and the sentence interpreted 
as saying that the fests are valid, which 
it evidently does not. The reader, I am 
sure, will agree that such mistakes are 
very regrettable. 





Again a reference in The Psychology 
of School Music Teaching, page 324, is 
taken as commendation of existing tests. 
But if one reads it in its context this 
interpretation falls to the ground. In 
the quotation we have: “There is no 
excuse for failure to make the best use 
of tests which are now available, since 
they are, as Dr. Mursell himself once 
wrote, ‘less fallible than unaided judg- 
ment’” (italics mine). What appears 
in the book is: “Absolute certainty we 
can never have, and we should never 
condemn a test because it is not infal- 
lible. The real question is whether it is 
less fallible than our unaided judgment” 
(italics mine). No test is said to be 
“less fallible than unaided (sic) judg- 
ment”. The two statements do not gibe. 


Again, in my former article I re- 
marked, “The woods are full of pub- 
lished tests with dishonest titles.” To 
this the reply is made that there are 
we scarcely twenty published music 
tests ;” therefore, the woods cannot be so 
very full! But a reading of the article 
will show that I said nothing here about 
music tests, and was very definitely talk- 
ing about other kinds of tests. (Inci- 
dentally the Flemming and Flagg A De- 
scriptive Bibliography of Prognostic and 
Achievement Tests in Music, lists not 
twenty but fifty-seven music tests, nearly 
all published.) 


Any reputable writer takes full re- 
sponsibility for what he publishes and is 
willing to admit errors and inconsisten- 
cies when they creep in. But he is at 
a disadvantage before a critic who makes 
him say whatever that critic happens to 
find convenient. 


(iii) Concerning the eleven research 
studies on which the conclusion that the 
relationship of the Seashore Tests to 
talent is unproved is based, Kwalwasser 
says: “It is regrettable that anyone who 
has had any scientific training should 
place confidence in such investigations.” 
This is severe condemnation, indeed; 
and the reader may well ask if it is 
justified. Naturally, if he wishes to de- 
cide, he must go to the published re- 
ports of the studies. 


A first glance through them cannot 
but raise a grave doubt. Their authors 
—Wright, Gaw, Bogen, Brennan, Smith 
and Salisbury, Mosher, Brown, High- 
smith, and Farnsworth (not to mention 
myself)—are themselves persons of sci- 
entific training. And they appear in 
first-rate scientific publications edited by 
men of scientific eminence not at all 
given to printing work which can so 
summarily be dismissed. 


Further examination of them will 
deepen this doubt. The reader will no- 
tice with surprise that Kwalwasser’s 
drastic condemnation is based only on 
items from them which appear in my 
own brief and bare tabulation. Of course 
the studies contain far more than any 
tabulation can give, and many of these 
very matters must be considered before 
one can decide whether they are good or 
bad. But Kwalwasser mentions none of 
them. And there is more than this. The 
reader will undoubtedly feel that some 
very proper questions are raised concern- 
ing these studies. But as he goes through 
them he will find that these very ques- 
tions are answered in the studies them- 
selves, and by no means in the sense 
Kwalwasser seems to suggest! 


(A) It has been questioned whether 
the numbers of experimental subjects 
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used are adequate. Wright used 24, and 
I used 88. Now much good research has 
been done with such numbers, and much 
bad research with larger ones. How can 
one tell whether these numbers are ade- 
quate? Surely not just by inspecting 
them in a tabulation! One would think 
it quite necessary to check back to the 
set-up of the experiments themselves. 
But one searches in vain for any com- 
ment on this in Kwalwasser’s article. 
Incidentally, my own tabulation was, I 
fear, a trifle misleading, for I used 88 
subjects in only one part of my work, 
and additional subjects in the rest of it; 
but my table mentioned only 88. Kwal- 
wasser, perhaps rightly, has not found 
this worth mentioning. 


(B) The adequacy of the criteria 
against which the tests are correlated has 
been questioned. In particular, objec- 
tion has been made to the use of teachers’ 
grades as a criterion. But even from 
my table it appears that grades were 
used only in four out of twenty-one 
cases; therefore, it is hardly reasonable 
to condemn all the studies, even those 
not using grades at all, because grades 
are used in some. But after all, are 
teachers’ grades so fallible? Reference 
is made to a “. . brilliant study by 
Daniel Starch showing how fallible 
teachers’ grades are” (presumably the 
one in Science 1913). But Starch him- 
self also showed that grades are by no 
means always fallible (School and Soci- 
ety 1915). What he did show was that 
under certain special conditions they are 
fallible. And anyone who will compare 
what Starch actually proved with those 
of the eleven studies where grades are 
used as the criterion will see that in the 
latter these conditions were not present. 
Also he will find that the reliability of 
this particular criterion is expressly con- 
sidered by the authors who use it. “How 
reliable are these grades in the ‘criterion’ 
column?” asks Kwalwasser. It is a fair 
question. But the studies contain the 
answer! Kwalwasser’s answer to his own 
question is: “They reek with error, and 
Dr. Mursell knows it.” This, I think, 
will hardly be the reply of anyone who 
takes the trouble to read the studies in- 
stead of just my tabulation. As to the 
suggestion that I have knowingly pub- 
lished work which reeks with error, I 
can only leave it to the reader to decide 
according to his lights! 


(C) I am accused of “. . . a pro- 
clivity for drawing unwarranted conclu- 
sions . .” What conclusions? Here 
we have it! . . Dr. Mursell can 
tell you how valid the rhythm test is by 
measuring pitch and how valid the mem- 
ory test is by measuring intensity.” This, 
I fear, is quite beyond my powers. To 
any person who can find the place where 
I ever made such a claim I will give a 
dime ! 


“ 
. 


The whole purpose of this discussion 
has been to give the réader what aid he 
may need—though he may need none— 
in following the points of the criticism, 
and in referring to the citations and 
sources on which it turns. If he will do 
this, he will be in a position to make up 
his own mind on all these questions 
without the slightest trouble. 


Note: The difference of 4.21 points 
on the Rhythm Test between negroes 
and whites, reported by Lenoir, is 12.76 
times its P.E. and therefore reliable. I 
take this opportunity of retracting the 
doubt I expressed on this point. 
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You seldom hear it—but when you do, it 
exhilarates you—lifts you up. Why is it 
rare? Because, only with the combination 

of accurate mouthpiece facing and well- | 
fitted reed,—on an instrument of accurate 
bore and tone vents, with pads hermetically 
tight——only with these can even the best 
player get brilliant resonance and easily 
controlled volume. Eminent masters of | 
the clarinet tell us that Bettoney clarinets | 
are most accurately proportioned to bring 
out this rich mellow tone with the greatest 
ease. 
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by W.cA. Storer 


Beginners without previous musical training may play with advanced beginners, juniors, 
advanced juniors and advanced players at very first rehearsal. A student of any stage of 
advancement may enter a class any time after being organized. Such a group can play the 


same exercises and melodies together—all at the same time. 


Progressive from the first to the last 
lesson and instructions for each les- 
son for both teacher and student. 


The 
Second Lesson for 


VIOLIN, CORNET 


and CLARINET 
is shown hereon 


Have a group of students of various de- 
grees of advancement play this lesson on 
these instruments. You will be amazed at 
the result. 

. 





Read the following letter which is just one 
of hundreds of others that are similar a 
which we have received. A copy of each part of this 
amazing method will be 
Kimball, Neb. | S@nt on approval. 


In my ten years teaching band and orches- . 
tra students, I have not found a method that Piano part $1.00, other parts 65c 


compares with Storer’'s “NEW WAY 
METHOD.” Even the poorest in the group INSTRUMENTATION 


learns to be independent through the study of 


the easy and the most difficult counter mel- Violin C Saxophone 
odies, and the group using Storer’s book is Viola B} Saxophone 
leaving my other beginner groups behind. Cello E} Saxophone 
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(Signed) Alvin Duis, String Bass Comet 
Director of Music, Oboe E} Alto 
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Under the “Good-Will” Banner 


0 THE newly elected officers of the 
Titasi Educators National Conference 
—greetings and best wishes! As members 
of the Exhibitors Association, we take 
great pleasure at this time every year in 
renewing our pledge of codperation and 
support. . . . Call it enlightened self-in- 
terest if you will: we realize that before 
the educational music business can pros- 
per, music education itself must flourish. 

And so it may be said our basic program 
is twofold: 

(1) To codperate with the National 
and Sectional Conference officers as our 
contribution toward the success and sup- 
port of all national and sectional meetings. 

(2) To help the Conference build up 
among the public at large a favorable 
attitude toward music education. 

Our chief problem for the next several 
months involves the question of exhibits 
at the 1939 sectional conventions. Here 
again our specific program is twofold: 

(1) To increase our membership so 
that exhibit space will be taken by all 
business establishments which logically 
ought to attend any important musical 
meeting in their natural trade areas. 

(2) To encourage all of our members 
who can possibly do so, to make the com- 
plete circuit of sectional conventions. 

One of the factors which we shall stress 
is the practical necessity of keeping in touch 
with local situations. If some of our 
exhibitors feel that their business is not 
holding up as well as it should in certain 
localities which are located at some 
distance from the home office, then they 
should by all means ride, drive, fly, or 
hitchhike out to those districts with an 
exhibit for the meetings of the Sectional 
Conferences. Every business man appre- 
ciates the necessity of knowing what 
people are thinking about. The music 
business is no exception to the rule. 


In Step with Conference Ideals 


In addition to these practical considera- 
tions, the Exhibitors Association believes, 
above all, that it must keep in step with 
the educational ideals of the Conference. 
It is appropriate here to quote Article IV 
of the by-laws of our constitution, on 
membership : 

“, . In considering applications for 
membership, the executive board shall 
keep constantly in mind the ideals of our 
Association: truth and honesty and the 
fulfillment of every promise in our rela- 
tions with schools and educators, pride 
in the confidence our organization enjoys, 
absence of questionable or unfair com- 
petitive methods among our membership, 
maintenance of the highest form of busi- 
ness ethics in our relations with those we 
serve, and constantly strive to foster and 
improve the cordial and friendly relation- 
ships that exist among our membership 
and between our Association and the edu- 
cation association with which we work.” 


_With these precepts in mind, the Ex- 
hibitors Association voted at the St. Louis 
meeting to advance the dates on which 
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membership dues must be paid. No firm 
will be allotted exhibit space until receipt 
for payment of dues can be shown and 
membership attested. By this provision, 
the Association will have a more direct 
control over its own membership and 
steps can be taken to assure that activities 
by exhibitors will conform to the high 
standards and the educational purpose of 
the Conference itself. 


Suggestions for Improvement 
Welcome 


Good will is the foundation-principle of 
our organization—good will among our- 
selves and between our Association and 
the Conference. Without good will, we 
should have no excuse for being. 

During the coming years, the Exhibitors 
Association will follow a policy of con- 
solidating and elaborating upon the prin- 
ciples so successfully established by pre- 
vious administrations. It was the patient 
and friendly work of those who served 
through more than twelve years of growth 
which makes it possible for us to continue 
under the same banner of fellowship and 
fair dealing. It is difficult fully to ap- 
preciate the immense amount of detailed 
work which has been done in the prepara- 
tion of national and sectional exhibits. 

Consequently, if we are even to equal 
past records, we must predicate all of our 
policies upon the broadest possible ex- 





pression of opinion from our membership 
at large. For this reason, comment and 
suggestions from all exhibitors are not 
only welcome but necessary. Also from 
our friends, the music educators, we hope 
to obtain particularly valuable advice con- 
cerning ways in which our exhibits and 
our organization can become more helpful. 

In preparation for the sectional conven- 
tions, two committees will soon be ap- 
pointed and the names announced on this 
page in the next issue of the JouRNAL. 
These are the membership committee and 
the general exhibits committee. 


Exhibit Chairmen for 1939 


Conferences 


Exhibit chairmen in charge of arrange- 
ments for each of the six Sectional Con- 
ferences for 1939 already have been ap- 
pointed, as follows: 

Southern—Don Malin (Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, Illinois). 

Eastern—Joseph A. Fischer (J. Fischer 
& Bro., New York). 

North Central—Karl B. Shinkman 
(York Band Instrument Co., Grand 
Rapids, Michigan). 

Northwest—Lynn Sams (C. C. Conn, 
Ltd., Elkhart, Indiana). 

California-W estern — Carroll Cambern 
(Carl Fischer, Inc., Los Angeles Office). 

Southwestern—Robert Schmitt (Paul A. 
Schmitt Music Co., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


ea 


THE EXHIBITOR’S BAND TAKES PART IN A “LOBBY SING” PROGRAM 
Singing in the lobby occupied the intermission between the close of the Centennial Banquet 
program and the Exhibitors Cotillion which followed the banquet in the ballroom of the Jefferson 


Hotel at St. Louis. 


k close and you will see the Exhibitors Band which has become one of 
the traditional features of M.E.N.C. conventions. 
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Election Results 


T THE biennial business meeting of the Music Educators 
A National Conference held in St. Louis, Missouri, March 30, 
1938, Louis Woodson Curtis, Director of Music, Los An- 
geles Public Schools, was elected president for the 1938-40 term. 
Other members elected to the Executive Committee: Second 
Vice-President—Lilla Belle Pitts, Elizabeth, N. J.; Members at 
Large (four-year terms)—Frank C. Biddle, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Haydn M. Morgan, Newton, Mass. Joseph E. Maddy, retiring 
President, automatically becomes First Vice-President. Con- 
tinuing in office until 1940 to complete their four-year terms as 
Members at Large are: George H. Gartlan, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Richard Grant, State College, Pa. 

Retiring members of the Executive Committee: Herman F. 
Smith, First Vice-President; Ada Bicking, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; John W. Beattie and William W. Norton, Members at 
Large. 

A. R. McAllister, Joliet, Ill., was elected Member at Large 
of the National Board of Directors, to serve a four-year term. 
Charles B. Righter is the retiring Member at Large of the 
National Board of Directors. 

Elected to the Music Education Research Council are the fol- 
lowing (1938-40): Ada Bicking, Indianapolis, Ind.; S. T. Burns, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Will Earhart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Peter W. 
Dykema, New York City; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin, Ohio, 
W. Otto Miessner, Lawrence, Kan. 

Continuing members of the Research Council: John W. 
Beattie, Evanston, Ill. (1937-42); Edward B. Birge, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. (1934-40); Mabel E. Bray, Trenton, N. J. (1937-42) ; 
Jacob A. Evanson, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1935-40); Marion Flagg, 
New York City (1937-42); Mabelle Glenn, Kansas City, Mo. 
(1936-42) ; Edgar B. Gordon, Madison, Wis. (1936-40) ; Ernest 
G. Hesser, New York City (1936-42); Grace Van Dyke More, 
Greensboro, N. C. (1934-40); Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, 
Ohio (1936-42); James Mursell, New York City (1935-40) ; 
Anne E. Pierce, Iowa City, Ia. (1934-40). 

Retiring from the Research Council in 1938: Alice Keith, New 
York City; Max T. Krone, Evanston, Ill.; Osbourne McConathy, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 

The Council re-elected Russell V. Morgan as Chairman and 
Anne E. Pierce, Secretary. 

The Music Education Exhibitors Association elected: Presi- 
dent—Nelson M. Jansky, C. C. Birchard & Company; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Ennis D. Davis, Ginn & Company (re-elected) ; 
Members of the Executive Board—Robert Schmitt, Paul A. 
Schmitt Company; Don Malin, Lyon & Healy; Carroll Cambern, 
Carl Fischer, Inc.; Lynn Sams, C. G. Conn, Inc. The retiring 
President, Joseph A. Fischer of J. Fischer & Bro., automatically 
becomes Vice-President. 


Amendments to the Constitution 


4 At THE biennial business meeting of the Music Educators 
National Conference (St. Louis, Mo., March 30, 1938) the 
constitution of the organization was amended by unanimous 
vote (1) to provide for certain changes in election procedures 
required by the growth of the organization; (2) to extend the 
terms of members of the Research Council to six years, and to 
increase the total number of members from fifteen to eighteen; 
(3) to make provision for affiliated and auxiliary organizations. 


Following is the text of the amendments: 


Articte VIII—E.ections 
On or before the day prior to the official opening of the Con- 
ference, the Board of Directors shall select a Nominating Committee of 
seven. This committee should consist of one member from each of the six 
Sectional Conferences and one member at large. 

Section 2. On or before the day of the Biennial Business Meeting the 
Nominating Committee shall present for election the names of two candidates 
each for President, Second Vice-President, the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee to be elected, the members of the Music Education Research Council to 
be elected, as provided in Article X, and the member of the Board of Directors 
to be elected. The election shall be held at this meeting. 

Section 3. Election shall be by ballot, and the majority of votes cast shall 
be required to elect. 


Section I. 


Articte X—Music Epucation Researcn Councit 
Section 1 The Music Education Research Council shall consist of eighteen 
active members who shall have done notable work in the field of music educa- 
tion. 
Section 3. At each biennial meeting six members shall be elected to the 
Music Education Research Council for the ensuing six-year term to take office 
immediately at the close of the biennial National Conference meeting at which 


they were elected. In addition, present members of the Council whose terms 
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expire in 1939 and 1941 shall be automatically extended one year. Vacancies 


that may occur shall also be filled by election at the biennial meeting. 
[Sections 2, 4 and 5 of Article X remain unchanged.} 


Articte XI—Arriviatep AND AvuxILiary ORGANIZATIONS 


Section 1. The Executive Committee of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference may accept applications for auxiliary or affiliate relationship with the 
Conference, if in the discretion of the Executive Committee such affiliate or 
auxiliary relationship will contribute to the attainment of the purpose of the 
Conference, and if the organization applying for such affiliate or auxiliary asso- 
ciation does not conflict within the territory of its jurisdiction with any similar 
organization previously recognized by the Conference. The constitution of such 
affiliate or auxiliary organization shall not conflict with any provisicn of the 
constitution of the Music Educators National Conference or the constitution of 
any of the Sectional Conferences. 

Section 2. Auxiliary organizations. An auxiliary organization shall be con- 
strued as an association formed to perform a special function within the 
field of activities of the National Conference and the Sectional Conferences. 
It shall have no authority within the Conference except the performance of 
such functions as are delegated to it by the Executive Committee of the 
National Conference with the approval of the Executive Committees of the 
Sectional Conferences. The official magazine of the Music Educators National 
Conference shall be the official magazine of the auxiliary organization. Mem- 
bership in such auxiliary organization shall be restricted to members of the 
Music Educators National Conference, and membership fees collected in excess 
of the Conference membership fee shall be controlled by the auxiliary associa- 
tion for such purposes as may be determined by its constitution. Expenses for 
maintenance and operation of an auxiliary organization shall be paid from funds 
secured directly by the auxiliary, but the facilities and services of the Music 
Educators National Conference headquarters office and its staff may be utilized 
by the auxiliary. The auxiliary organization shall pay all direct expenses for 
special services, printing and postage, travel, etc., incurred by the headquarters 
office and staff members in behalf of the auxiliary organization. 

Section 3. Coéperative affiliation. Any established organization in the field 
of music education desiring to maintain a close codperative relationship with 
the Music Educators National Conference and its associated organizations, and 
desiring to adopt as its official magazine the official magazine of the Conference 
(Music Epucators JournaL) may qualify for codperative afhliation by covering 
these points in its constitution. The purpose of such codperative affiliation shall 
be mutual helpfulness through the various means available, and shall involve 
no requirement regarding membership; nor shall subscription to the official 
magazine be required with membership in the affiliated organization unless such be 
the desire of the affiliated group. 

Section 4. Direct Affiliation. Direct affiliation may be effected upon ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee of the Music Educators National Conference 
by a provision in the constitution of the affiliated association whereby active 
membership dues for the state association include one dollar ($1.00) for sub- 
scription to the official magazine of the Music Educators National Conference, 
or, at the member's option, three dollars ($3.00) in addition to the state's 
share of dues to cover full active membership in the Music Educators National 
Conference. Facilities and services of the headquarters office may be made 
available to direct affiliate organizations under the terms stipulated in Section 2 
for auxiliary organizations. Applications for direct affiliation may not be granted 
unless the applicant organization is an established state-wide music educators 


association, recognized within its state as fully representative of all music 


education interests of the state. 


Utah Transferred to California-W estern 


4 A PETITION was presented to the M.E.N.C. Board of Direc- 
tors in St. Louis, on behalf of the music educators of Utah re- 
questing that the state be transferred from the Southwestern 
Conference to the California-Western Conference. The peti- 
tion was supported by unanimous votes at recent meetings of 
the music section of the Utah Education Association and of 
the In-and-About Salt Lake City Music Educators Club. The 
request for redistricting was approved by the Executive Com- 
mittees of the two Sectional Conferences concerned, and by 
unanimous vote of the National Board of Directors, Utah will, 
after January Ist next, be included in the territory of the Cali- 
fornia-Western Conference. 


Diers Elected to Eastern Executive Committee 


4 To ritt the vacancy caused by the resignation of Lee M. 
Lockhart, Francis Diers, Fredonia, New York, was elected to 
the executive committee of the Eastern Conference. 


Life Members 


4 Appitions to the list of new life members announced in the 
last JourNaL: William Breach, Veronica Davis, Helen Hannen, 
Fred A. Holtz, Alice C. Inskeep, John H. Jaquish, John C. 
Kendel, Adam P. Lesinsky, Haydn M. Morgan, Daniel L. 
Preston, Jennie Belle Smith, Mabel S. Spizzy, Meta Terstegge, 
Walter C. Welke, Irving Wolfe, Otto Zoeller. 
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